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MR KtNGAN'S CASE. 



- Some ancient compounder of apophthegms has said, Magna 
est Veritas, etpravalebit ; and it is certainly far from being our 
intention to deny the general correctness of this maxim. 
In the long-run, truth must doubtless prove an over-match for 
falsehood, calumny, prejudice, and error, and, in spite of 
all the sophistry with which they are bedizened, and all 
the cunning and artifice employed to give them a temporary 
currency, must eventually carry the day. But unfortunately, 
if her victory be sure it is also slow; and the ultimate triumph, 
which saves the credit of the maxim, may be deferred till the 
innocent victim has descended to his grave, under the cloud! 
fyhich scandal had gathered around his name, and with no 
other stay or consolation than what is afforded by the prospect 
that the still small voice of truth will at last be heard, and that 
the justice denied him while living, will one day be done 
to his memory. Happily,- in the present case, however, 
the object and the intended victim of a persecution as 
causeless, cruel, and unrelenting as any of which the 
history of private life affords an example, has no occasion 
to draw long bills on posterity, or. ta lean on so slender 
a staff of comfort as this reversionary and. posthumous 
vindication. No: his day of triumph has already come; 
his expurgation has been made; an honest, enlightened, and 
independent Jury, have unanimously pronounced, him inno- 
cent of the. charge which it was. attempted to fasten on him, 
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Awarding him, at the same time, ah ample measure of repara* 
tion for the wrongs he has suffered; and by their verdict, 
which carried along with it the Court, as well as every dis- 
passionate and impartial individual who heard the evidence, 
he now stands pure and free from all suspicion^ of the infa- 
mous and degrading' offence of whiehlie had been wantonly, 
groundlessly, and maliciously accused. 

* In the general observations which we mean to offer upon this 
singular and extraordinary case, it is not our intention to go 
at large into the evidence, or to re-state all those arguments and 
conclusions deducible ftonr it, which wfcre 'pressed home with 
such irresistible clearness and cogency of reasoning by the 
pursuer's counsel. This, in -fact, -would be Equally imperti- 
nent and absurd ; for, in our opinion, it is scarcely possible 
far human skill and ingeriuity to improve, while a less power- 
ful intellect might unc6nsciously Weaken and impair, the force 
of those arguments, which carried conviction to every mind/ 
and swept away before them' the whole fabric of falsehood 
which had been industriously reared to criminate Mr King- 
an; • All the matter, indeed, which came into Court was 
m effectually disposed of, either by evidence produced by Mir 
Kirjgan, at by evidence not produced by Mr Watson;* as 
is most happily exhibited in the Dean of Faculty's admir^ 
able speech : And we are hot aware that any thing of the 
feast importance was proved by the defender, which Mp' 
Kingan had not all along admitted ; nor do we find, that of 
the multitude of averments which Mr Watson made outdf 
Court and in it, he has succeeded in proving one which Mi* 
Kingan denied : -while, on the other hand, Mr Kingan has 
proved every averment he made; and if he had followed thtf 
example of Mr Watson, in attempting to establish by evidence 
each separate act of slander of which the latter had been 
guilty, instead of occupying two days, the trial would have! 
lasted as many weeks. Hence, while the presumption aris- 
ing from these facts must be obvious to every one, there is n<$ 
necessity for repeating what has been already said, or expat- 
riating on the inferences to which it leads! At the same* 
time, as there are many very important parts of this extrabr-i 
4mary case, which could not possibly come into .a; tout! b£Uw,*> 
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•fcd'abme which, though only lightly touched upon* are yd; 
deserving trf the most grave consideration, it is to these that 
we shall chiefly direct our attention* 

The origin of the accusation against Mr &ingan is not a 
little curious and instructive ; and as it has been clearly traced) 
it would be unfair to withhold so interesting a, portion of 
the history of the case. From whatever motive it proceeded, 
the fact is certain* that the moment Mr Watson was black* 
balled, and the cause of his rejection known* he accused Mf 
Kingan. According to Mr .Robert Aitken's evidence, it ap- 
pears, that even previous to that event* he, Aitken, bad alter* 
tained a suspicion that Mr Kingan was guilty. This ingenious 
person saw by intuition, .that " there was an Iago in the casfi ;'! 
and be lost not an instant in casting the part for Mr Kingan* 
«What strange instinct guided him to this determination* h% 
has not condescended to reveal 5 nor could it have been rea* 
•enably expected that he would be so prodigal of bis cpnfi* 
dence. However, after a meeting with Mr Watson V friends, 
*<day or two subsequent to the blackballing, he did iitfune* 
'diately, decidedly, and without any -assignable grounds, ate- 
Cttste Mr Kingan, Amongst the first persons, it would -seem, to 
fehom he promulgated the charge, was Mr M*Intosh^to whom, 
according to the evidence of Aitken, the disclosure was made 
by that person himself before the reference was entered into* 
and before Mr M'Intosh was proposed as one of the arbiters* 
With what precise view this - communication was made at the 
particular time in question, it is of course impossible to spy 4 
but it is not unfair to presume that it had an object,. and pro* 
Ceeded \\pcm an hypothesis that the communication- would not 
be altogether without its effect. • -•-- 

But be this as> it may, the conduct of the arbiters, - or fathet 
of Mr M'Intosh, was animadverted upon at the trial with 
great freedom and severity. Appointed for the sole purpose of 
determining whether Mr Oswald L had rightly or Wrongly 
accused Mr Watson, or, in other words, whether Mf W&tsoil 
was guilty or innocent of the feet imputed to him->-«nd bound by 
the most solemn ties-of justice and honour to admit no evidence 
daltfilated inthe remotest degree to implicate third partis, who 
w6*e-neither acGu6ed Hor present to defend- themselves, and in 
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regard to whom' they- had ho conceivable or imaginable righfeto 
make the least inquiry or investigation; they nevertheless, at 
the request of Mr Watson, or of his agent Mr Aitken, admitted 
one of Mr Kingatfs letters, and sanctioned the procurement of 
others from Mr Walkinshaw ; they sent for an engraver, frorii 
Edinburgh, to whom they submitted these letters, and from 
whom they obtained a hasty report injurious to Mr -King* 
an; and they took a variety of other steps of a similar 
character, and with a similar object, either without the know-r 
ledge of Mr Kingan altogether, or in the face of his sot 
lemn protest and remonstrance against their conduct, and 
without ever having given him ai* opportunity of defend* 
ing himself against the charge to which Mr Lizars had lent 
the sanction of his professional authority. Here then is a 
proceeding worthy of the Spanish Inquisition in its best days, 
the days of Torrequemada and Valdez; a proceeding which 
aptly illustrates one of the most approved maxims in the 
process of the Holy Office ; namely, that the judges should 
listen with both ears to all disclosures, however obtained, which 
went to criminate others. - We scarcely thought that maxims of 
this sort had been studied to so much profit in Glasgow* 
That a gebdenian*s reputation, the most valuable and most 
sacred of all his earthly possessions, should be tainted by such 
pociilt and insidious devices — that a disgraceful and ignomini- 
ous charge should be secretly fastened upon him by self-con-? 
stituted accusers, in the shape of private judges or umpires, 
employed to determine and decide on a matter in which he was; 
in no degree concerned— is such an intolerable outrage oil all 
justice and all humanity, that we vow to God we could not 
have believed it, unless it had been solemnly sworn to in evU 
fence. - But We must return for a little to Mr M'Intosh. ; 

We have already seen under what circumstances this gen-? 
tleman accepted the reference, and we have stated generally 
tile extraordinary and inquisitorial mode in which the whole 
affair was carried on. But there is one feature in Mr Mcin- 
tosh's judicial conduct so very anomalous and extraordinary 
that it requires to be particularly touched on* It will scarcely 
be disputed, we think, that* as a private judge or arbiter, it 
jyas this person's bouoden duty to receive all pomptetent evi* 
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deuce ofiesed by Mr Cfewdd in aupport of Ms tharge* and* iP 
theswae timet to affi>rd Mr Watson every jtrst tind relevant 
facility in making out bis defence by disproving the afcciisfction ( 
that he could not go one hair's breadth beyond the Boe^ier* 
marked out,: without committing judicial iniquity} tind that? 
above; all, he ought to have kept sternly aloof from the {teities? 
leaving them to manage their respective cases according as* their' 
o*te judgment and discretion might dictate. We beg pardeft* 
for Maiing gravely and solemnly what people herd will justly eon- 
aide* a mere truism; hut we are not addressing ourselves merely* 
to persons. who either know or are accustomed to apply 4he* 
w*le* of judicial procedure* or the laws of evidence ,'— and k is? 
therefore, our duty to he plain and perspicuous; Thi*, ChenV 
being the line of conduct which Mr Mcintosh ought to have pfer* 
aued> what will be thought of him as a judge when westftto tbety 
instead of confining himself to his proper and legitimate pro* 
viuce, he deemed it incumbent on him to act in behalf of 
tbfe party accused, and to go foraging for proof, not to enable* 
that party to negative the charge brought against him— which; 
though very irregular, would have been comparatively venial-^ 
but to famish him with the means of inculpating a third pwttyi 
with whom Mr. Mcintosh had nothing in the universe to do, aibtf 
whose interests and characterhe was bound by every rule of loW,* 
equity, and honour* to guard from the slightest taint of injury oi* 
suspicion? Yet, in the teeth of this sacred obligation he ear- 
ned with himio London the documents genuine and anonymeW 
—he consulted a. number of individuals— he obtained private! 
and em parte opinions j— and although, a* he himself inform* 
usin his deposition,. Sir Francis- Freeling, of the Postn&ffice/ 
told him that trusting, to such opinions founded on com- 
parison of handwritings was Kke trusting to a rope of sand, 
yet he persevered in his endeavours to procure opinions found- 
ed upon such comparison, as to whether Mr Kingap was the au- 
thor f (n his letter from London (produced in process), giving 
an acpount of his operations there, enough appear s to satisfy: 
us that the handwriting he constantly exhibited was that of Mr 
Kingart, and that his main object was to obtain evidence agafjist 
that individual. . . 

From proceedings sq irregular : end eatoecffdigary, the 
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jjaader will 4«$n with ftritfaattani to «tad*ct of a flfflmtwf 
cfeswprion^and sentiments of a • mole generous character* 
When th* arbiters waited on Mr Kingan to examine him, 
Mr Cfcarlgfc Staling said* « I will never beiiera that you 
'^frotp these lettejra until you come and tell me that yon 
•f4Wr *>Jr and Oft the last occasion that Mr Kingan met 
with bim, J>e repeated the same words, adding, "I go no 
*f farther fpr a reason for thinking so than this, thai H is quite 
«< impossible fcr any one who enjoys, as I know yon do, the 

V friendship and respect of Mr Oswald's family, to sit down 

V deliberately to insult . them. Bad as human nature is, it. i* 

* not^ so bad as that ; and I am quite satisfied of the utte* fates*- 
*'. feood, of the charge*" In this remark, so worthy of a high* 
minded gentleman, one might almost find a proof that gene- 
rftgs blood and noble sentiments have some natural affinity 
It,^ame with as much propriety from a son of the .house ofi 
fcir* and is in ewry respect, as characteristic of tie innate 
qualities of his mind, as bis reply on the same occasion to the 
question whether Mr Kingan bad stipulated, when examined 
as. it witness- under the submission, that, what he might says 
should not go farther, but be held aa entirely confid e ntial:-^?' IS 
tyou had not done so," said, he, MI should. have conwdere* 

* jnjrself bound jo honour as a gentlemen* to look upon aUr 

* you said to us, as arbiters, as secret and sacred."* 

_ Those who read with attention the speeches of Mr King** 
an/a. counsel* yriU not require to be told that it formed no 
part pf his case to show that Mr Watson was in any way oaa» 
9£$ted with the anonymous letters; *nd we beg it to be dis* 
tincdy understood that he has no, wish or intention: to do so 
n^w, He has all along scorned *he paltry resource of read* 

. • :Thtrsis awxoiDrttnoeenHrtcted with the evidence gttm by Mr Kiagatr, 
oq, (his occasion — which .Mr Stirling, with the high %h?g .of hpaotft so* 
habitual to his character and conduct, considered himself bound to look upon, 
4 a* secret and sacred*'— thkt is' well deserving the attention of the public. 
Instead of Mag considered a^strictly-and purely confidential, it was com-" 
mtwicated to Ms Waton, and afttawttd s formed as* of tbejttost prominent 
points of dittay against Mr Kingan in. the condescendence given in for Mr 
watsofr in his counter-action, as well as" at the trial. The gentleman who 
made this communication, doubtless considered himself fully warranted in do* 
iaw:io,^©UtthMrSu>^ ' ■ • k 
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it stiiL k is enough f<* Ufa that-H* 
hia established^. lydarisrt 

fldeely preferred Against him; k is enough for him to haw 
show*, that whoever be the author of these iafeinous letters, it 
ir J»qf>he* Titne and that Providence which sooner or later 
utonasks the hidden workings of iniquity, will, he doubts not, 
in due season bring the real delinquent to light,— and till that: 
be Accomplished, the great ends of justice' will not be folly at- 
tained* Bat he feels that it is no prerogative of his to search * 
out the miscreant whose veiled iniquity has been productive of 
saeh mischief and misery; and he willingly leaves him «ta 
"those dtotns which in bis (or her) bosom lodge," and to that 
sore and riot very distant detection which he confidently aati* 
oipates. At the same time, when hewas prevailed upon in private,: 
confidential, and privileged conversation with his friends, to gr*a : 
up hk own opinion and adopt theirs, he had only seen three. 
*f the letters; two addressed to Mr Oswald, and the one acU 
dressed to his sister, Miss Oswald, which are fay far the least? 
ofitaaafoe and disgraceful of the whole sieriea s For had he then, 
had an opportunity -of perusing certain other of these letters** 
He has little hesitation in affirming, that the highly respectable 
autho rity* which swayed his mind, and inclined him to cow 
tfcnanee the suspicion which his friends entertained, would' 
btere scarcely overcome the original incredulity in which he had 
so long persevered. This much he conceives it due to himself; 
to.sttite candidly and frankly; but it is equally necessary to: 
add, in justice to Mr Oswald, that, at die. time referred to, 
time last letters hadmet been read even by him, and that hen 
was as ignorant of their contents** his friend Mr Kingaru 

In forming a judgment, howover, of th« relative position arid 
oond act of the parties, as well as of the real merits of this moat 
extraordinary case, the raider mast cmstagtly bear in mind thaty 
white the suspicion of Mr Watson'? guilt was impressed upon. 
Mr Kingan's mkid in the way already described, and confirm-! 
ed, as he thought, by the Vinegar interview (of which we sheik , 
have* something to say hereafter), that suspicion was never 
breathed by him except to his private and personal friends, in 
the strict confidence of privileged communication, and even, 
tbe» only when the topiowas* first nxntiaiMd or introduced by 
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othefs. ^ Acca»chrigly, all ttoi witf^ 

son to prove tliat MrKingi*r defamed him, were person* whki 
whom the latter had lived on terms of the closest intimacy and. 
friendship ; .and every thing that passed between htmatidthem 
on the subject was admitted by these witnesses themselves to 
have been wholly and purely confidential. This is proved 
either directly or by. necessary inference, from the. evidence! 
of Hunter, Smith, Aitken, and Alston, all of whom, with the. 
exception of Aitken, were sufferers from anonymous letters;; 
while the communication which Mr Kingan had with that > 
individual (Aitken J, was in consequence of his own earnest: 
request, and only when he waited upon Mr Kingan at his ««•* 
sidence, for the purpose of soliciting information. Such was.. 
the nature and extent of Mr Kingan' s .defamation of Mr Wat- > 
son. The merit of disclosing such confidential conversations* 
rests .exclusively with the, witnesses. Let us now : attend to: 
the per.eontra side of .the account, and endeavour,, if .possible^ 
to strike a. balance between th&; parties* • > 

iL Persons not resident in Glasgow, and of course unaequaint** 
qd <with the preliminary history of this case, will naturally into*, 
gine that Mr Jeffrey, in his opening, speech, has exaggerated and; 
magnified beyond measure, the exertions of Mr Watson and 
his satellites in spreading and inculcating the slander against. 
Mr Kingan* . - And, in fact, it.seems prima facie incredible, that, 
anindividual, who had himself tasted of the bitterness of such 
an imputation, should, the moment he was acquitted, have, 
moved heaven and earth, and raked into another place that 
shall be nameless, to destroy a man whom no one had hither-, 
to dreamed of suspecting (excepting, of course, Mr Robert 
Ahken, who says he had long tecretly entertained such suspicion 
upon the very satisfactory grounds which he assigned at the. 
trial), and who, of all the persons cognisant of the charge 
against Mr Watson, had been one of the slowest and most 
reluctant to entertain it* Such, however, is the fact ; and. 
although the problem in morals which it. presents is not 
so difficult of solution, nor the motive that prompted it alto-r 
gether so unintelligible, as it might at first sight appear, it; 
is certainly not a little curious and extraordinary. Every, 
epgine he. could command was however set in motion;, every. 
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tfengue wis put in requisition., .' Mr ftfateon himself gam t&m 
signal, and *£> whole pack of his friends, retaiaet*,: and. cons- 
factions; with *A**r friends, retainers, and connections, and so 
ion through a long descending series,- instantly -opened. in full 
cry; the voice of the huntsman, however, being- invariably 
heard above the discordant bowlings of the pack, reiterating - 
-the note of crimination, and cheering them on to run down 
Mr Kingan. Gutia caved lapidem, says the proverb, nan vi 
sedsape cadendo; the drop hollows the stone, not by force, but by 
frequently falling* And it is well known, that there is nothing so 
utterly monstrous add incredible that it will not in course of time 
eome to be believed by mere frequency and pertinacity of .re* 
petition ; just as there is no physical force, however small» 
which constantly and successively applied in the same direc- 
tion, will not in time overcome any given resistance, and pro*, 
duce the greatest effects. Let a hundred, or even fifty, nay twenty 
persons of fair outward characters, and in respectable stations 
in life, go about for a given period, asserting in.all places .where 
they;resort, and to all persons, whom, they meet, that his Maw 
jesty picked the Duke of Wellington's, pocket at the last 
meeting of the Cabinet Council, and, we answer for it, there 
will not be wanting individuals enow to believe thiaimmsftttiu* 
and impossible calumny* 

i But the imputation of the authorship of these letters was a 
trifling evil, compared with the multiplied, nay. endless au&w 
liary slanders by which it was upheld. It has often been re* 
marked, that one falsehood, or one calumny,: requires a hun- 
dred others as bad as itself, or even worse, tor support it; and Mr 
Kingan has experienced' to his cost the truth of the observation* 
Did any of his private, friends, who had .long known hiffcha* 
racter and habits, express a doubt of the imputation, hinting 
perhaps that he was too manly to stoop to any thing so de- 
grading ? The answer was ready ; " Oh ! as to his manii- 
u ness, that is altogether a mistake ; have you not heard that he 
" was thrashed at a ball, and . had not the manliness to resent 
" the indignity T 9 .Was an exception taken to the credibility of 
the slander, upon the ground that Mr Kingan, in an intellec- 
tual point of. view ? Was incapable of perpetrating the utter 
drivelling and twaddle of these letters? It was quasfyed iflj. 
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» moment by an allegation that ha counterfeited stupidity* dub 
nets,. and drivelling, and that he wa* addicted to prying into 
other people's affairs, with the view of obtaining raaterials £9 
aid in the . manufacture of lampoons ; and where this* or 
some other cognate lie, failed to serve the turn, it was round* 
Jy asserted .that . he had been previously detected as the au«- 
thor of anonymous letters. Finally, were the moral prin- 
ciples of the accused referred to ? " Oh," it was answered, 
ft. the fellow has been convicted of bribing, witnesses, and 
l< suborning evidence;' 9 a lie which, under alL the eircum* 
stances known to the propagator, was not a little imprudent 
and ill-judged* The above are mere specimens, which we 
have selected 6o]ely because it was proved in evidence that 
the original slander was reinforced by these degrading and 
dastardly auxiliaries; while, the defender did not dare to 
ipake even an attempt to prove them, though provoked, and 
defied- to do so in . the stroiigest language which it was pos* 
aible to employ.* Hundreds jo£ similar examples might have 
been specified, did we consider it necessary .to dwell upon 
so disgusting^ topic* 

<He*e, then, was something extremely like a conspiracy of 
calumniators, regularly organised and directed by one pre* 
siding spirit, for the purpose of destroying, by the instru* 
mentality of one great slander, and a few hundred auxiliaries ' 
to support it, the reputation of .a single individual; and look- 
big to the ostensible character of many of the parties enga* 
ged in» the plot* their statut in society, and the indefatigable 
perseverance vfith which they co-operated in this praiseworthy 
undertaking, we have but little reason to be surprised at the 
result. There are natural bounds to one 'man's power of 



. * Down to the very week- of the trial, this system was persevered in* sn4 
the circulation of falsehood kept up with undiminished activity, Among other 
things, it was confidently stated, that an old servant of Mr Kingan's had been, 
discovered at Mr Smith's of Jordanhill ; that she had carried anonymous let- 
tars to the Post-office, and was ready to swear to the fact. No such person 
was there* or could be found anywhere else. Another story was, that Mr 
Kingan had sent the witness, Margaret Patrick, out of the. country ; though 
she .Had by that time gone, to reside in Edinburgh until the tri^l, and hajl 
teen dteda&a witness for Mr Watsom - 
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propagating Zander ; his tongue, his character, Mil in&oeicef 
have; their llmhsr-+*nA the circumstance of his facing «ihsup4 
ported also eifcmniscribe* the . sphere within which • he can efo 
actually disseminate it; but when he acts fa conqert witfe 
dthers— when a machine of defamation of a hundred or : fieri 
haps a thousand tongues power is set in motiofy anil worked 
every day, Sundays not excepted, for more than two yean 
and a half, • the effect mast needs be enormous; nor can to* 
reasonably wonder that very palpable traces of its activity and 
force should still surrive the shock ef that honest, unanimoDsV 
and detistve verdict which dashed it in pieces* leaving start** 
\y a single atom undemoliahed, undestroyecL* Bitter* ior 
eeisant, varied, endless, remorseless, virulent slander, prdpa* 
gated by such a combined agency, could not fail t6 make k 
deep and powerful impression, — to strike, as it were* into, 
the* very core of the community among which it was- tp»aa*Ti 
Bat that* impriession will and must be effaced; for it is m* 
eoneeivabfe that any- rational creature can from choice! ot 
itolanfetion' cling to or gloat over such abomination ; and be* 
fore we have done, we shall state arguments and feet* - stfr 
fitient to et adicate every doubt from the minds of the candid 
and intelligent, and' to put to silence die obstinate and the 
prejudiced. This we pledge ourselves to accomplish; or at 
least to leave these who persist in their belief of die slander 
against Mr Kingan, without a shadow of excuse for entertain* 
ing it. ■•.•■•> 

* The community of Glasgow; we firmly believe, is as a whole 
both honest and judicious ; and if they are accessible to reason* 



* Some people may be apt to say, What was Mr Kingan about all the while 
this slanderous conspiracy was in operation ? Why did he not, the moment 
it came to his knowledge, take some' immediate and effectual means to put a 
stop to its machinations? These questions are easily answered. When the 
slander was first raised and propagated, Mr Kingan was lai4 upon a sick bed; 
from that time, three months elapsed before he was ahje to go abroad'; 
and then the mischief had been done. The belief had impressed ({self on thow- 
sands, and had mixed itself up with their prejudices and interests; whi]£ the 
contradiction it received from Mr Ringan'a: friends only served to call forth 
new lies in support of the. original imputation* l^he season^ therefore^ was 
well and prudently chosen. ' < : •' ;: " % ' '- * ; * -* ~ fTj 
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^havk rio fear: that we shall convince th$ caridid and cHsini*^ 
rested who hive been deceived, of their error, and utterly an^ 
nihilate the strange fancy which certain individuals seem tor 
ehtertain, that/ they are better judges of evidence than. the 
Judges of the Jury Court and the flower of the Scottish Bar, and 
that their prejudices are of more weight and authority than the 
unanimous verdict of a Jury. We attach no blame to them for the* 
delusion nnderwhich they seem to labour. It would have been tow 
much tohave expected of them, generally, that they should displays 
the firmness, sound judgment, and independence, which charac-i 
terited the conduct of one individual, to whom all must allow thee 
possession bfthose qualities in an eminent degree. MrKirkmat* 
Finlay, like every other friend of Mr Kingan, was assailed by> 
the same battery which played so long and so successfully on the* 
servumpecuSf who take their opinions on trust, and suck in de~« 
famatory matter as a sponge does water ; and what was his an** 
swier to the persons who plied him with their positive averments 
and astounding allegations? Why, this : — « When you produce* 
u your proofs I'll judge of them for myself: till then I Witt 
** lend no ear to averments so incredible in themselves,- and 
** opposed to which there is strong evidence/ 9 These were 
nearly Mr Finlay's words to a gentleman: who had spokerita 
him under the influence of the general delusion (which, howw 
tver, he soon threw. off) ;. and they embody the substance of 
whatever y. man of a right heart and a sound head -would say 
on any occasion when a startling and improbable accusation is 
preferred against an absent man, whose previous character was 
jvithoui. blemish. Those who acted otherwise, however, have* 
their choice of four different apologies : Either it was their 
interest "to believe what bankers thought proper to assert; or, 
haying a secret dislike to Mr Kingan, they availed themselves 
of this opportunity for gratifying their malice; or their judg-? 
jnent is not of that sort which can weigh and fairly appreciate 
^ari assertion alike new in the subject matter and mode of pro- 
duction; or their innate love of scandal was more than a 
match for, their adventitious sense of justice. On one or other, 
-of these grounds alone can the simple-minded or the malevo- 
lent palliate their belief in the story "when .first propagated; 
and it shall be bur business to show, that on , none whatever 
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scan tbeyporeibly persist in the delusion Into which they Jiayfe 
been artfully betrayed.* >• J 

• > When a man is- accused of a disgraceful action of which he 
lenows himself to be incapable, or of an offence of which he is 
innocent, he trusts to two things : first) that no evidence can 
exist of guilt which was never contracted; and, secondly $ that 
he will be able to bring direct proof to establish a negative. 
He feels 'assured that no credible evidence can be produced fc» 
substantiates unjust- accusation; and he is equally confident 
that proofs as strong as holy writ may be brought to disprove 
ifc\ Such has been the conduct of Mr Kingan; and in both 
vways he has been vindicated* But Mr Watson chose a course 
totally diflerent, and indeed altogether pew. He perilled 
hit whele case on , establishing ' the. guilt of another, and 
•took the double hazard which this course involves, nearly, if 
t*>t exclusively , oa the report and evidence of Mr Lizars, en* 
-graver, or such other evidence of tfieisame sort as that gentle? 
man was able to procure rn subsidium of. his own. Now* let 
ub inquire, first, what that evidence was worth per se 9 and next 
^endeavour to estimate its value in competition with other hor 
<ttogeneous evidence for Mr Kingan. • :.. ;.,-/ 

' • First,, then, every body knows that evidence arising from 
<co&pajjson of handwritings is, even when it stands alone and 
«aeontradicted by other. evidence of the same sort, peculiarly 
liable to uncertainty and errbrv This arises chiefly .front Jnr# 
t»uses; first, the partial resemblances in the formatdon of ptto* 
tttitilar' words or letters that may be observed in handwritings* 
the general characters of which are as different as can well hi 
*m&gined; and; secondly, the process of verbatim et literatim 
«3tt*rfpa*iK»v to which engravers necessarily resort in ;order to 

- ; .-:-.: '^, » ■■'. \>-'. ' : . -j ,• . '.. : 3 ;; \. r 1 .•.•-♦#.'.■-••. I 
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- v. ' . - : i ' - • • : ' -:••■' •.>..: .:.„.' -\t 
- '. !• Weorooilbeotreat all'iwcfa person? to read attentively, what Mp Coekburn 
say* of the conduct of Mr Oswald, when the latter believed that he had dqoe 
Mr Watson injustice ; and they may also observe the pledge given by the 
same learned Counsel, that Mr Watson would follow a similar course m the 
•Vent of'the verdict being against him.' There they will perceive the sea& 
jtestar which a generous adversary ought to express, as well as ttye npbje ex? 
ample which he is -called upon to imitate ; instead of cherishing in his breas^ 
feelings of inextinguishable hatred, or broodinginsiilky epniity over the r^ 
membrance of defeat. • •' ' • ; '<■■■■*■-.• * 
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4btm an opinion, atod be able to state tlie gr©uhd» of k, iMwi 
they are called upon to give evidence. It is iftvdtned in life 
fwery idea of thir comparison, that engravers know oothing of 
ithe handwritings in regard to- which they a*e to decide* anfl 
.that if they come to a conclusion at all* 'it must fat by fixing 
upon the partial coincidences to which we ' have already 
.alluded* - Accordingly, this- is the invariable mode thefy 
*dopt, nayj the only mode which it is possible for them to 
iasve recourse to; and we need not therefore he surprised that 
it should frequently lead them into eteor ; for what should ite 
(Irink of a conckisiori as to the form and sine of a brfUdftig or 
s ship deduced from li comparison of a few brick* or tiinbew 
detached from one? with an equal number of bricks chr tktibers 
detached from another? A conclusion, therefore, deduced 
from such premises may bo true with* reference to those pre*. 
crises, and false m every ether respect; on to take the>^8esy 
precise statement of the Lord Chief CoBMrnsaione^ an ep*~ 
iron or inference of this nature may tie true in meneejh* 
false m jkct. But tie principle of this sort of evidebe* 
tokeve* pregnant with imcertskity, would by bo means lead 
us to infer that the errors of #hi6h it it productive are ao 
imnMou s and fatal as^tpericaeerhas shdwn them to be. For, as 
If to denionstrate theperU as well as absurdity of trusting to this 
rope of sand; accident and chance have not ltafc their uenti 
amount of precarious support to the gbeases of engravers-; 4*4 
wheriever these have stood atone and unsupported by other 
evidence, the nreiih has almost invariably proved them to have 
been erroneous. Accordingly , in England, whetfe therutea^f 
evidence are bo much better understood and more accurately 
defined than with us, this apeebsr of it hits been sternly *a> 
jected, «even when offered as an auxiliary to other unexcep- 
tionable but inconclusive testimony; and both principle and 
experience have justified this exclnsbii of art etemeAt so pfdi- 
lie 6f mischief, and so easily convertible into an engine of the 
most irremediable injustice or the most intolerable persecu- 
tion* In Scotland, however, we still cling to literal eompa* 
risoti of handwritings as a subsidiary sort of evidence; but 
where it stands alohe, 1 it is of as little authority With us'as iif 
the sister kingdom. 
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-**upf*wfe fl> >XJtoktf. Qfi&aMi tK**ft*6* ha*> stood an* 
thaftbidfyotttfa^ same sort,-^ 

b«in^ wboi^itoafflpp4«teA by any other kind ofproof teas exi. 
t*^di»Al*Md UaHe to er*0r, it W0«M have fete* iartifide** 
ettbWkgalty o* tnorallyto oonriot Mr Ktngao, o* *ven t* 

0W^AVh?li-fo«MJ^«««picimiofbi»g*U^ / '> 

i< Bttt h<w jfraVln the feet 4n *egatd to that g^wtte«an v « ^vi 
(fctiee? At die Suggestion of Aitkeo* ' cheof.Vf> Ki«gan% 
«*itef*, tie it tailed to Ctfasgowy *n4 introduced to the,**- 
bfear, Mr M'lafrash. 6ome* of -the anonyaioue fetten atod 
^ note d" M^ f Kiog«/& **e show* him, agd ha *t ondt 
tfcthtahe *** * vtteiibiatto belfr&B tkaow Bwuhe 4*11^ it* 
taore apoofaneo* : » 'tfcoae aWolftaiawdt and laid ^before tin? *»d 
*ft*r a fly mg exsn^atKm of tb*m in the<»urse of a forenoon 
ba dkxs Mth M*;M*I*to*h, aud draw* up 4 report in the 
eveuiag, be^ringiiWt Mr*Kingan>was th* author* Tbkmajtok 
ooiwid«aed«ifoe >fimM of t4e uHjawkoidal pgooedure, amentia* 
t)a>«4i*te of thtquoatkm, wttdo&eii secret, irithdcaed doors* 
Mr &it»g&n being topi profoundly igaotant of dtemqjtai *afc 
lovaHed atfa^«httmo^«^i»piut*<Maii Wo uetul;npt\tnice 
6^tiep»egtt^»4rf4ke^caodaet. Mr liiiars repealed hiie*6. 
deboe m the wiiweatffe bofc,a*d was aeppartod by MeiC^kI^ who 
fe*d abo gire»<Uie dOcmaeitf* sugttnitted toiiim ^ few;hauf^^ 
^viUi«bl0tiii^aiid^ttentiofi. But M* Kingm was ■ot^ie, 
flo*tOye4tyti|iafr^ - v :iilrv/ 

- . Xhe l*tft*s v g<muine and aeonyaaou^ w6irMbmfi(t€^,toati«)r 
«5|jp«V€rs,iiicludiiigMB Powestej^ wtohodloogbeeaa dktia* 
fl^ed-WTi&i^-iMtfuir i* EdmbiirghVand Mr Kifekiw>t>d*iwW 
had^peihaps hadtaove ^pericwc^itt ragwa^iag.wjdtiiig tMuMqr 
ett>er individual of his ptifeaatonfe* Scotland; and bodUhtffe 
gentfeteetH the former after an examination ©f ieveiial raonffca, 
wri thg latter <tf serosal week* coutadativc&y, note posftiveJ- 
iy and decidedly awovo dial; the anoBymoris fatter* wiare raw* 
in the handwriting of Mr Kingan ;— an opinion a* whack 
Ihey we|re strongly corroborated by several other persons of 
skiti and experience in their awn pf ofeasiob. And n* may 
kete notice, that in the course of giving ;hi& e*ide*ce, Mr 
'Ki*k*»ood d}f*w out an incidental obaarvatioo, not leas re* 
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jnarkalde fo*. the. sagacity it displays, than for the key it Sir- 
nishes to. the interpretation of other and still more important 
evidence. The anonymous letters, he observed* w,ere all 
in the same handwriting; with no other difference than what 
takes, plage, in the handwriting of any one, individual at 
different times, and; with varying conveniences for writing/ 
But if they had been written in a disguised Jiand this <?ou]d 
not have happened ; because, in the jfirst place, it is utterly 
impossible to keep up a. disguise through a series of spme 
hundred letters.; and, secondly, because, had there been an 
attempt toi disguise the hand* it must, have been evident on in- 
spection. • He concluded* therefore, that the anonymous let- 
ters were in the natural hand of the writer ; and we do not 
pee bow this conclusion can. .possibly he assailed. The only 
'% disguise attempted is an occasional slope, to* the right hand; 

imtj as if to prove the truth, of Mr Kirkwoqd^ opinion* it, is 
much oftener forgotten, and the slope never alters the form 
of the character, which is most uniform and invariable what- 
ever angle it forms. But if this conclusion be well founded-— 
namely, that the anonymous letters are in the natural hand of 
the writer^— and if it be assumed, for thesakp of argument* that 
<Mr JCingfifn is the author, — how in thiamine of wonder did- it 
happen^ that persons intimately: conversant with his handwriting 
aeere .unable to recognise any. similarity between the, hand- 
writing of the genuine and that of the anonymous letters? 
There is, in general, ' nothing wkidb we identify mors easily, 
intuitively, immediately, and certainly* than the handwritings 
of our friends; yet Mr Oswald, Mr Kirkman Finlay, Mr Kip- 
pen, Mr Muir, Mr Buchanan* Mr. Haig> and ewtn Mr Edward 
.WaUrinshaw, a reluctant witness, all of whom were, intimately 
acquainted with Mr-Kingan's hand writijrig, swore most posi* 
tively to their belief that the genuine and anonymous letters 
were, not written by the same individual ^4hat the- latter were 
not in the handwriting of Mr Kingan. 

'1 > Now, we shall put the case in the most favourable .point of 
view for Mr. Watson. ., We. have already aeen that Mr £j»f*' 
evidence, even if untouched. by contradiction, would, neither in 
law.aor equity* have warranted any reasonable suspicion againtft 
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aftlgaiy; it Was not supported and borne out by other and test 
exceptionable testimony: And multo minus can it 'have any 
aaeh effect whet* contradicted and opposed by a mass of homo- 
geaeons evidence of the quality and character of that arrayed 
for Mr Kingan. But we give up all the advantage fairly de- 
rivable from the infinitely superior care and attention' with 
-which Messrs Kirkwood, Forrester, &c. examined the docu- 
ment^ and die incomparably greater weight of their authority 
in a question of this sort; and we assume that the contrarioiis 
evidence of the two sets of engravers is absolutely worth no- 
thing, and ought to be thrown' altogether out of view, like equal 
but opposite quantities on the two sides of an equation. This 
teems to be the most favourable supposition we can possibly mate 
fy* Mr Watson ; and it is, at all events, perfectly feir and equitable 
tOrbpth parties. But- if such a supposition be made, where will 
that gentleman stand ? If Mi* Lizars 9 evidence is netrtralfaed, 
both as to Mr KinganY handwriting And Mr Watson's, what 
becomes of the original questidn before the arbiters ^Tand 
what becomes of his subsequent plea of justification, wMch 
none ©art be ignorant or wicked enough to. insinuate that 
he made out ? That evidence was the only prop and piH- 
•Ifcr ?of his case ; arid if it be swept away, as we have shown it is 
•a«*t. must be, the whole fabric tumbles down about his ears, 
leaving not an atom of a feet or circumstance remaining which 
40t»ibf pee&ibility, affect Mr KiiftgtiH* 



* We aball.put a case which may help, in a femiliar way, to iikpttate par 
views of the consequences to which the evidence by comparison of fcajriwxitfogp 
might lead. Suppose a married lady were accidentally to discover in, ber 
house a letter, the consents of which indicated that an intrigue was being car- .. 
lied on between some male person in the family, and a female out of it ; and 
suppose further, that ahehad the benefit of *ome btwyfeody 's valttabie-adriceand 
services : what, then, would happen ? Why, he would of course send for Mr 
Lizars to judge of specimens of the handwriting of some lady whom, he bo- 
noured with his suspicions ; and that ingenious artist, taking a casual glance 
at the writings submitted to him, might perhaps come to the conclusion that 
the aitipiritin is well founded. And sa abroad it goes, a full-fledged imputation. 
Are the ladies, we ask, willing to resign their reputations on evidence like this ? 
If any of them hare condemned Mr Kingan on such authority, they must, 
to be consistent, admit it against themselves. But is it anything short of 
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- HaYittg^tb^ *e think, ttifpogftl 4>f tte IHain pc^whiA 
M* Watson attempted toffrdvev fe* u* now attend %fr thg dfif 
feot which he undertook to disprove; we mean v thfe Vineg^ 
Interview, as it is Called. Mb Wttsonfr allegation w*fc, %hcft «Mj 
Vinegar dialogue * was altogether a fiction— a pureifiventfcrt* ^f 
Kingan's ;" and his thedry respecting it, -like some bAerioffcfe 
Aeories, was not a little curious and extraordinary . • He a*tel*ef 
thai'Mr Kingan wrote tlie anonymous letter signed * Viftegftt** 
which was sent to Mr Rowan, and must have teen pfttiBtt* 
rte Glasgow Post-office before five a*ck>ck 6n the *&*h/May 
•18B4 i(fiw? the present we keep the ''«IiK proved In regard' <fc 
this letter altogether oat of view); and that he^efrtf^rim&l 
fcoth the interview and the dialogue, in order to give effect^ 
an anonymous letter which he afterward* v/rote, -aild deposited 
in Mr Rdwan'sbarn on the night of the 2ftd, or morning of «he 
8&th June ensuing; a letter which certainly does seent lb ? refer 
to tbeintervfew in questkm, for it begins^ « So i fittd ^OA have 
" been showing nr/ letter" evidently meaning the? letter signal 
^ Vinegar^ No^r we would request she fceridtfs atteiHfem **iF 
Ihe reader to the fecte connected with 'this intewiewv «g 
proved in evidence, and to the condu^wis VffcicA they ii¥evii 
tBbly lead ta*< ^ '■/*:•«•'».:.» 

; Both Mrs and Miss Oswald swear that Mr Kmgan-leftShelr 
house at Shieldhall to walk to Glasgovr on the I9fh jW#e 
1824, being a Saturday, about the saine time that Mp Jmw&Xl 
says he and Mr Watson left Gkegow to wa^kdown: t^'LAfl^ 
house. Both parties, moreover, allow that they took the path 
along the banks of the river, as it was natural they should do 
em a #ne sttftitne'r driy. Here, then, tnere was ub alibi, biit th6 
reverse rana* &£ the distance is several miles, it is 6f course impos- 
sible that persons setting out from opposite points, on the suae 

■ ■i>», ) i i ■ ■ ■ fc. Mini i ci i > i j| , « i i i n . .i> nrt i lUnj mi I !*» » < M h 4 U n it .in . <>>imUn(l. . ; 
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.downright insanity to confer upon mere artizans a power of condemnation de- 
nied to the Lord Chancellor and his Peers ? Is the uprightness of a long Mfe, 
jot the purity of female inaooence, to be held at the attrcyof amy a* i»Jghfar 
,ef copper, or dauber in china i& 9f *h6m*fik^(**mty>&wuMad or.pervaraiC^ 
mislead? Are all &cts, all meials, and all Jaflrto be superseded by. the near 
legerdemain of dexter slopes, sinister leanings, turned heads, and; loopy ch& 
Meters? ' * • ' ' : »' r - ♦.**->• M 



<fyiaiibe*iw# ivnftof the day, a*d.hy thewto r#ad* stalM 
not ihsfre attend ^passed each otfew Q»* f*ot*, therefate,. j* 
cpmpttttely proved ; > the parties ***&. tyire met* But tk<zm, 
might be a meeting and no dialogue*, Mr Watoon p«v 
e^qMerify ;dtim* both ; yet wei bare just seen that the fact. of 
th&mrtivg fcmdwMsttttiirty est«bUsbed,.that it £9 tfe$wtHr: 
it afeouldnot have teken pkoe, . But if there w&* a meeting, 
art at <&»%**, how eoidd Mr Kiogra know tbat Mr Wetaea 
wa^Aoam r He wot* end, dispatched the Vinegar *tf*^asit 
i*i called, tf* *<*< tadrafrg, to Mm Margaret Q»weM t bearings 
anting ofthgr, things* tbat Mr Watson was hoarm «&&• twa« 
^baa&i ittemiw tftekplaes ;, and bdw, we again aak* eeuid; 
ha 'iufra! differed thia ./safe bad there been op diategm ?* 
Was Mr >Wat^o»;teaily net boatse upon tbat occasion?; 
Mb Oswald, who met hin a little, before, rejwsrkfcd il;; 
aUdlb J-tfwaon admitf that n^t dfcy, Sunday, Mc.WfrtttB* 
had spWiacqld tbat he. was; liable Ao go. to <hwQb< , Tbejfl, 
ier*e£ ?tida*oe> then* whieh Is better than my t&sfefrnjp0$*< 
tbat Mr Kingan , rous* bays bed era*, comtounicatten ,witbi 
Mr Watson at tbe time and. place mentioned*. Two m#« 
tarfal :pMAta a*q tbua prwe,d; tbe meting, and ft rf^/^, 
of some aarfc But it is acbattted tbat Mr Wataon wgs naff* 
ptoted. by the Oswalds of being the. author of tb^ Vinegar 
later sent to Mr Rowan ; and that this suspicion was coming, 
ntaatedito Mr King** during his visit to Shieldbftll* pa the <&y , 
iniquesiwi, and immediately before be set put w bis r^urnjg., 
Glalgowv . It is proved that Mr Wat^pn wjia hoar*? ,tbat day ^ 
a»d there i* real eyjde&ee to #Hqw that Mr Kiogw po^ld oqly, 
ha^distovered that jSwt by eOkv§i sing with hm% Wbarty 
then, U tbe improbability of Mr Kingen, * fter remarking )ii&< 
hp^seness, recommending ,vi*£&&> which is aa ordinary re^ 
medy for sueh an affection ; especially when he had tb? n*Qtiys; 
ami tbe> eut for «fnployiog that word applied by the eqnirersf* 
tion he had had with the Oswalds previous tp his departure? 
Was it not the moat natural, pimple, t*ftd obvjqns eqmvqque he 
a»uW have m*de u»e q£. under the Qirenmstqnces* to try Mr, 
Watsons a proceeding wbioh had been contemplated in previous; 
conversations between. Mr Oswald** Mr Kipgan, and others ? ; 
If this be admitted, the whole eate as to the interview and. 
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dialogue is made out ; and we will venture to say it baa set* 
dom happened that an occurrence of this sort has been borM 
out and proved by s^ch a convergence of direct testimony,' 
real evidence, and circumstantial probability. 

Bat it is said that Mr Lawson remembers neither the meettpg 
nor the dialogue, and that he thinks he wonld have recollect- 
ed them, had they actually taken place. This, however, is sot 
greatly to be wondered at, seeing there was nothing in the 
brief dialogue in question, to attract hie attention, and that mm~ 
teen rn&nths elapsed before be was first called upon tofarbkh up 
his recollection. Bnt the reader will please to observe that; 
the simple non-nemini, the naked non-mi-ricordo of Mr Larson/ 
is the whole evidence, if evidence it may be called, which M* 
Watson was able to produce in ^disproof of an ' occurrence 
fortified and established by the lingular coincidence of 4ti+ 
rect testimony, real evidence, and circumstantial piobaWv 
Iky above stated. Mr Lawson -s obliviousness, Jiowever, ap» 
pears to be tptiil, and, we had almost said, impartial ; far h* ! 
forgets the meeting as well as the dialogue, notwithstanding' 
we have< shown that, dialogue or no dialogue, the meeting vutit 
have taken place. No inference, therefore, prejudicial in the" 
slightest degree to the force of the preceding argument, or the 
reality of the occurrence, can possibly be drawn from the watit 
of recollection' on the part of this witness. According to his 
own* showing, his memory is a perfect tabul* rqsa in regard to the - 
whole matter ; and all that remains of his testimony Is merely 
an opinion, that if the occurrence, which he has totally forv 
gotten, had actually happened, he would have* remembered^ itl 
What this opinion—this « I think Iivorid hme recollected"— may : 
be* worth, we shall not presume to say; but the fact is certain t 
that Mr Kmgan mentioned the Vinegar interview within a 
few weeks after it took place; and when, if it had been fa- 
bricated, detection was certain, to Mjt JIosert Aitkbn, tk* 
friend and prime agent of Mr J&atson. '\ 

Mr Watson's allegation that the Vinegar inter-view was a 
fabrication of Mr Kihgan ! s,k, therefore, we think, pretty well 
disposed of. Infect, this is one of the most intrepid, and,* 
at the same time, incredible and monstrous averments over* 
jiazarded by a forlorn and desperate litigant. For, woulcU 
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any one not afflicted wfckthe utter recklessness of insaiiity have 
madeihe cQu&in-germsLti+,theJ»dutAckates> of the pers^ imp)i~ 
eatedaparty toa»e^ngthAtW€Wfebricatedand ^itiOHS^ and 1 
then, as if to render detection and exposure inevitable; doth- 
nucleated the occurrence with all- its circumstance*, white yet 
recant, to . the. prime agent and most active partisan of that' 
person ? - If the interview was " a pure invention of Kingan'*v" ; 
why put Lawsou into it at.aU ? Mr Kingan knew lie was a friend 
and a relative.of Watson's % and knowing this, k it credible^ 
supposing him capable of inventing and fabricating the story, 
that he would, have laid the scene so as avowedly to include 
this pejcion by :uaHje ? If Mr Kingan were to forge Mr Wat*- 
son's name to a bond, would he write Mr Lawson's name as af 
wjtoass to his«conghH*Mr Watton's subscription ? : We think 
not; yet this, is cot a bit more monstrous than his conduct 
would hare been, had the interview been fabricated as alleged 
by. Mr. Watson. Indeed the absurdity of naming any third 
paj&jMis having .been present, if the interview was fictitious, is 
otoi jous .and . glaring. . But if a meeting and dialogue were to bo 
f<W^^ittoi*^rtoni«ten theauthorship on Mr Watson, why not 
make then* conclusive— why not clench the thing at once ? The! 
Vinegar story was by no means decisive ; U at best afforded but 
aninferenoe* But if M rift qgan had said that he saw Mr Wat- 
son, write oae of the anonymous letters, or received -one frorir 
bis owv hand, .or Jieavd htm confess that he was the-author of 
{here letters, .then there would, have been something tb .the 
purpose, . and no greater untruth than that which is now 'most 
fajsely charged against hinu j *' '•- ' ' 

v But this is not all. To make the absurdity and improbabi- 
lity complete, it was alleged that the interview was fabricated 
by. Mr Kingan to transfer suspicion from himself, upon whom 
it d,id.notre$t>to Mr. Watson, on whom, by general consent^ 
fadidretf *%t\iQ time* Not a shadow of suspicion attached to 
J^Ir Kingan^ till eighteen months afterwards. But the plea of 
fabrication is at variance. with itself, and, like all such pleas; 
gtili inore. at variance with common, sense. What can a guilty 
person feoffor. mere .U}aa to remain unknown and unstispecti- 
^TT^Hjffi to.see.hje crime,. by general consent, fastened on the 
f&?uJ4ers of ; another ? Has not such a person, every thing to 
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The tmnt corrupt natores have c^castorial.rakgrvings. It in- 
quires ait effort of mora), or rather imtnonri, courage to persist 
iatm lie, especially when there are^peraoas interested in exposing 
it; audit is next to iwpoemlde to fabricate a story that will tell 
plausibly add. safely, much less .beat the rigotous-scrutioy of a < 
court of justice, Patrick appears to have quailed under & sense 
of,sbame for the falsehood she had told, or* of *Iann at the cfc»*' 
s^iieocea which night result from continuing to maintain it } > 
apd, accordingly, we learn from the affidavit of her sist*r-in«tew^; 
Mrs. Patrick, .that, a short, time before the trials ahe confessed/ 
thftt she had beea .wrought upon to tell .the: story that was re- 
quired pfjier by her father; and mother, who, in their Mxm r hacb 
beep fought upon by the .hope of a reward; that she express 
e4 great sorrow for what she had formerly said about If r King*' 
aq^ /adding, . u that the words had been put in her mouthy and; 
that she declared « she could not swear to any thing, she bad sot 
"said." In this penitent mood of mind she .appears to haw 
continued for a, coeskleraWe.pejrioJ, -^indeed from the time she i 
left Mr Cairnie's service, up to the very day of the trial ksel£; 
declaring, not only to her friends, but to the law ageots<of both, 
parties, that she, knew nothing of the a ddresses of tbeJetters ahe. 
might jhave carried, t and that she would swear to none of them,' 
Oa that day, however, which was. destined to consummate her 
iniquity and disgrace, she was. committed to the care,of a pertpn 
of the. name of Andrew Boyd, formerly a servant of the Rev. Mr. 
LeUhmaji of Govan, afterwards a meaWeeJer in Glasgow,. ao4 f 
who ha* since absconded. T^is man, as will afterwards appear, 
from the best of all evidence, was an acc|li;ditejd a^e^t of M&> 
W atqok's ; and, at a subsequent stage of the procee4iags, UrtfEf i, 
ly, in preparing and getting up evidence in support Qf the mo*; 
taon for a new trial, he was received aqd aclfpowledged as suclt. 
by Mr Watson's law Pgepts in Edinburgh, qjpeof.wiiom, in, aq, 
affidavit made, by him, with the view of explaining their conduct* 
candidly admits the fact. We have said,, that on,the d^y of trip]* 
the witness, Patrick, was committed to thecare of this " abscond 
" ing lpankrupt^ Boyd. . With him she was/locjted up " in,maw 
*f trimopial duality,'* as Mr Jeffrey t happily phrased, it, apart 
from the other witnesses^ wd when she was called. upo# tqgivj 
lier evidence lie accQ^gg^ed her to J^e yfjgtf^ pf j^ 9pjjpfa, 
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limited her 'wife Sppknse and cet mnto dgtio o whe» the bad 
steeped: hewetf in perjury to the teeth— «aad then wcco m pB ntf d 
her to « theboeels of M<Ew«n ? s tavern,? there, to indulge 
in >a sort of Bacobaimiitn ovation* over tbe achievement she 
bed performed, .And what was that achievement ? Why, 
trader the tutelage of Boyd, this miserable woman, who bad 
so lately before proclatacd bfer utter ignorance of the ad* 
dije^iesi^tfafi.lejtterssb^had Oarried to the P0st-ofli^,-r-wbobad 
e^pnftaed her sorrow for wp#t she bad s&id of Mr King&n, *Hfc» 
plaining th*t the words bad been*put into her mouth*— HWd, who 
b#d d^efojpd thftt *be would not, swear jo any thiag she bud to 
s#d^-neverthele$8 swore* that she bad carried letters to the Post* 
office for Mr Oswald, Mr Perry, and Mr Spiers, and also fet 
Jtf r, I)araley, more than ouee, jdtl of whom had received anony* 
roout Jesters, ..S^e likewise swore th*t ahe carried letters' to Mr 
Robert DaJgM$b agd Jfir Jamas Oalgieph, to their houses* 
Put wherever it was possible to, meet this unhappy w>m> 
testimony, it was disproved and overthrown by a combing 
tion of direct and .real evidence, a* forcible ,aod ^ooclnsive 
as was ever exhibited Jn a court of justice, » '• " > 

• Patrick entered Mr Jungen's service about the middle of 
June J 824, and left ^t Whitsunday 1825 i and of course s^p 
could ojsdy have carried letters to the Post-office within tbe 
]inat& of that periods Sho says, however, that she put tetter* 
into tbe Fost-o#ice for Mr Qswald. , But. th^t geatLera*n j$w$erf 
pjost positively that he neither received anonymous letters jiofc 
any letters directly from Mr Kingan through the Postfttf&M 
9fi|hinf the lime in question. . She says, in tier ero^s-e^minft. 
ttev tbfrtj&be carried letters several tipwfc* to r Mes&rs Robert 
and James Palglqish. Mr Robert. Dalgletsh, however;: depow 
ed> that from Whitsudday 1884 to Whitsunday 1885, he 
bud received no letters from Mr Kingan, nor had be retfeivu 
ed anonymous, letters during that period; and, in like 
wanner, Mr Jamts Dalgleish swoTe he had received no lfetv 
ters of any kind from Mr Kingan from Whitsunday ISM 
to Whitsunday; 1325, nor had be during {bat period receiv- 
ed any anonymous tetters t whatever. , She also says that ahe 
carried letters to Mr Perry. He, had indeed received two; but 
th^cg)Yej Y of (ewwlof^ of theiiwe v«&* fas*.;: and the odra* 
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garble v, she awore that she* earned letters to* him « J more thwi 
*f*>nce," But be never ncei^^ any loiters fmm Mr iKittganywsd 
opljF recdted^»<f anon^oous letter, addiested to Mrs Da^nley* 
Which was destroyed. Mr Spiers stated that he h*4 * received 
* many hundred* of anonymous letters f but of this proxiigioas 
bfcttiber with which he had been honoured, he coutd net speak 
t*i*rty a*d distinctly to- the date of any one. He said he f^ 
&&td& one tome time before the Ayr races m ISM; * He Wa4 
yhftble, however, to^speak distiiKitly etthef to the meAti***^ 
year; and in hid deposition as a haver, emitted eighteen motttftg 
before the trial, he swore that- he could not say whefte* 
this letter was received in 1924 *or 1825, a chtHimstancewhleh 
>eally does ftdt m the least surprise us. But the readef W8! 
please* to observe, that Mr' Sprers had nro" letter or ^nvetepe 
to^prodtice; Which may serve to account 1 rorfttrickVuseaf 

MrnameL • .- < ' " - ■. ,:) " •• - < .. - * i 

" These rtre the contradictions which Patrick's statements l «i 
ceived from the evidence of facts and 1 the direct testimony off 
tattiesses 9 ; it remains to show how they are contradicted by herself. 
Ofr her crofeexammationat the trial she was asked whether&hefmfl 
ev^r carried letters from Mr Kingan to Messrs James andRbWH 
tkilgk&k, and she positively swore that she did. She was then 
again askdd whether she had carried letter* to Aaft of these gdflu 
tiemeby and-sheaosweved, without hesitation^ to&offc. But in 
Sfeaffidavk whicn she was made to swea* 4m support qf'hfr fttift 
etttNMJ%, ami which was lodged- fey Mr Watson underline 
motion for a new trial, she « Depones, That she thinks -Sh^ 
«IW*ied< tof letters to Mr Robert Dalgleisb, whose reside**** 
♦* is4he: 6rsj; house on the south^ea$t stele ofi 8t Vtaeeift FlaA*? 
^flfcttgai*, 'but does, not recollect otf having 'received any >a»l 
Wrirer to either ;of tbe#e * depones, That the deponent took i* 
«4fttfer to. any persbnofJhe name of DblgUisK) excepting* 
«:Mr ftosEftv Ddlgieieh, as before deponed to ; ahd havings a* 
**m fomkt acqasien, hsen shown the houses ©B the other gentle* 
* toe** of that name, the deponent 4*<*0StTivn that eke took no 
1* totter* td>theie houses*" This iasfctttrtement is tree; but it* 
MM&reci^poiktQii^o bmmoimm, delihemtessatimeny *as *wil* 
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ae**^*tte **•*>; and nttoiebi fkmbt tinftttbe would jntftei 
ifaadfy'ba?*4w«malfteic^^ Mr RWrri Drfgfei*, 

^ha* -would be «pi«%*rtiej^d«be bed» required to eay bo*' 
- 1 »f {ta'tbk sefctery peart; however, an attempt w*» made to prop 
1qa4)ar Jealhiiouy t awd «Mpon that' attempt the'deBtaaai for a Mar 
riaAmalniaat esicWsi^y wted; Mr Robert Drtgtoieh had 
boin*^)focflgvo6oed lately -with ^reference to anunyiabus kiUcmt; 
Art -aha question put baton <ac the trial *aa, whether he had *e- 
«*tv*d either anonymous letters; or letters from Mrf'Kiwgwa* bet- 
tffeen WUMinday. IM* tad Whitsunday: !§&»* id whiebnhfe- 
^w**edrfhat he? be* tEeaiwdd wo^ a rio ay »*fcis . letters* dtfrine; the* 
£mae\ arid that hehrid nmdr retevged latest from Mr King**, 
Tib* was the tnrth bo fitr « regarded aaoayinou* letters. JM* 
«*.te<4eJten* fines Mr Kiagan, the Act is tlurt *» Je% oJ- 
•»J#ftfhl80&VMr ©ngan had mitten two looters ^ to Mr DA* 
gtqpth* connected wkhttbejfowjatioto of the copartnery rf iKfag 
lilHi <>»wan 4 tnirgeoot^ vh^ J^r Datgkhsh hoi r&dxm&i tie- 
^original of'oneof time, and theeapy of theothefc, and alao ah 
*MswetJto<«>i»>«>f tfcehi signed <by Mr £>algta»h> and daitdi* his 
fwiatfieU, JJeamxbwn,bcfc«^ still preflerved^abd ia Mr Gowanfe 
^easesajo* Of «om thk latter past of Mr- Badgfcish^ ,tea6- 
ttibny (WAs^ermaeoas, {evidently irooi h» having lost ah 1 i 
4kta of >tha*fcbve correspandeneo. It was ahogetbaran i 
mistake. But it la dear that *§» Bngan had do interest thatbe 
4dbojdd|coiatnksiidiaan8ldo&.^ ^rit isitid^nrtabtetliatMa^ 
gate* Sdtriok idid not <eafte* 46 Uaiserfiae for wppa*da*f « yettr 
after the date of these 4wUem On Mr DaIgiekhfivieumiAc«B. 
4a fQfeajow after tbp trial, however, he was set*tpa4t*y<Ui* i son 
IMr Saaaenson Dalgleirfv who, *n< the greatest atorarfeafcbevev*- 
donelas lather bad grven, told bins (rt^wwMappearHfcyrithfe- 
Jeafc.leue) that Mr Kiagan had acfcuaUy seM ham fcroaigwedUet- 
4am; tfcat theaedettaxB had been reoeiw*d<whiielie, 3f r Deigbiroh, * 
-wpa tfbaeat in London;; *ibat theUrst letter, contained ^ ae^ eat- 
-frr**aeetiiig with Mr Dalgtetftb conneted^hiheavtitoipt-sum cf 
4k^^ompcmy^ Zh^>mdfC<man ; and that %e± the <»«* had - 
&fgttto mention the* UhwWi » Utnu » ; Tfes disdoaroe proAeced 
wtw*fett»lied* great fcensatkm. Mr Dalgleish -*ai amuoah tt> 
•ewjrect 4iia tftooneebtt* mistake ; Mr Stevenson Ddgleieittwlfc 
<ea/u%«ttmis^ ami MrWataan w«b 
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Jtttimore amckas to! prt^flu^ iw fawurke add i 
witness Patrick bad, *a oa* instance at leaist, s poke n* die truth. 
Affidavits' were actt owfei gly prapired; and sworn to in order to 
make out this point, and, at the same time* if possible, to con- 
vict Mr Kmgoaof a Jndr hi bringing forward a witness in such 
ctrcrwnstfrntos, to swear contrary to what he himself knew to be 
the fast < It is unnecessary- at present, however, to trouble onm 
aeJves witir any but that of Mr Stevenson Dalgleish, in which 
he* sweats, thai daring the year* 1834 and 1685 he lived in ike 
house of his father ; that from the beginning of March till the 
end of May or the beginning of Jnne 1825, his father was ab- 
sent from home, he* thinks id London ; that, during his Ifttftfevfe 
absence, he recollects of a letter from Mr Kingan addressed to 
his father beiny received, which letter was opened by him ; * ated 
•that this letter, as he thinks, was requesting a meeting with Mr 
StalgMsb, connected with the mssoitrrioK tf they company \qf 
Ming and Cowan, surgeons, Glasgow* in the formation of whtah 
his:filther and Mr "Kingan had taken seme interest. > He aho 
swears that he has an impression a second letter was. sent by Mr 
Kingari to his father at the period before* mentioned, and daring 
the absence of Mr Dalgfcfeh ; hut that hedid not, an h*rfeiher x s 
*vturn$ mentibn to hiiri the receipt of these letters from Mr 
Kinga*. Such is the statement «worn toby Mr Steved ton Dal- 
gleisb. The reader will, however, be pleased to attend to the 
jnots of 'the case as sworn to by Mr Cowan, one of the .partners 
of the late company of King and Cowan above referred to r and 
ear his affidavit is of vital importance, we shall give it entire; '': 
;. «* In tfaetpresenee of Robert Fiodlay, Esq. one of bi^M^jed- 
-«! ty'g Justices of the Peace for the County of Lanark, appealed 
'1* Bobert Cowan, "surgjeoa; who, being solemnly swo*n, diepaace, 
« That in the months of AprU, and May 1883, sever*! commu- 
M motions passed between Mr John . Rihgan ; as the daponestis 
■A* friend, and Mr Robert Dalgleish, as the friend of DrKenja- 
" mm Watts KiAg> sUrgepn in Glasgow, on the subject o£ tfca &*- 
;«f jnatioo of a copartnership between . them •: That, at* this time, 
« Mr Kingan was confined to hp ho«se with g*ut: Thai the 
& dtpbnent .knows thtit Mr Kingan wrote Mr Hol)ert Delgfcbh 
<*mpm this business, on the 2ftb of May 1823, apd the depp- 
^nenikepi a copy (film letter* and is still possessed qfit : That 
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* the-aepom^t » §cn$m+ posteoe^of Mr Robert Dalgfeiitf* 
« unmet to this Utter r *nd which iadafced ]>nii*xtowti, the 30th 
« day of MajlSAft^ That Mr Kiogaa replied to this Jet^i:, of 
« Mr Robert IXdgfeish'sion, theSlst day of May 1823, and the 
^ depooeat believes be personally delivered this letter. to Mr, I(o, 
" bert.Dalgieish, and he afterwards received tibaclfJroty-Mm* 
" and the deponent is now also pooeeseed of this original letter of 
" Mr EmgmCe : That as the said letters relate to the private 
" affairs of third parties, the deponent declines to produce them 
u without the eoasent of these parties* or an order of Court, but 
M he,is ready to exhibit them to the agent* qfthe parties, in the 
?' carisesi. Kingan against Watson and Watson against Kingan* 
u that they may take such excerpts therefrom as. they njay deem 
<< nnportaat to the matters at issue therein: That th^^aid Jhr 
"Beitjanrin Watts King afterwards made reference ;tjo John 
"Maxwell, Esq. of Dargavel* as his friend; and the deponent 
« and Dr B. W. King, met with Mr Maxwell, when the terms 
" of the contract between them were arranged, and the coparW 
** nery formed, and which commenced on the £d day of June 
" 182$:* That the said Dr. B. W. Sing and the deponent con* 

* tinued ia partnership .from the seMSd day of June 18^3 until 
f* the 12th day of June 18«5, when the part^rship te^ioated, 
" although it was not till the 14th day of J\&£ that the notice 
u oi dissolution! was actually subscribed.: That the said John 
'.' Maxwell and. Mr Kingaa ate' the witnessed who subscribe, £e 
^notice: Thai the resolution, to dieeolve Mae. sudosnly fqk^n 
'rbgfi&epart&res tod y to the beat of tfee^epwent's^ecpllecli^n) 
M , wa« proposed on the 13tfr day.of Junell?^ and the partner* 
ft«hip acawinta were made up and a^j^sl^d, au^dthe notice of 
«4BMfJutirti P^tooribed, . two* «Jays a/ter#*rc|s : . That efier t& 
u <(itfteof: the degtopeftjfc delivering fo,Mr Robert QaJgleish Mr 
?*• JBngtaV said fetter, of the, SJst day of May, the deponent 
"frever zoos, iafaw&nQr.&f* he believe, that %oy other letter* 
**. vfere.eeat by Mr Kinganto Mr, Robert Dalgleish.on the sub? 
ff jpck of the said copartnery :z> and at no tim^^durifigJhe wbeist* 
"<e^ of the wid copartnery: zoqs Mr Kmgun, reqgirqd ty the 
?(fap6uent 9 vwr was there o$y .caftSfto* occasion fyr ' his writing 
if, to Mr 4 Robert* Dalgleish, on tfy^ subject of [King and Cqwai?* 
"affairs * TtyaM/ig deponent is certain it war not proposed Aa-iUsf 
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« day of June 1885, ind, at particuiar y tht deponent Mi «<* 
« make <my communication to Mr Kingan from th* beginning of 
*Mardh 18S5 Htt the md of May, ner iB?6*fc tJuskidl&ik 
« day of June 18g6, which could Awe feci! Mr K&gmtonMu 
« Mtr Robert Da%teUh> requesting a meeting with him, comeded 
"with the qtfair$ of King and Cowan, or the dissolution of 
u that firm f and the deponent never was informed by Mr King* 
"an that he tad written to Mt Robert Dalgfeiah on the sub* 

* feet' during the said period; jukI the depoaent does mot 

* befieve that lie did 60 : That, as already d^pned to, the 
«* resolution to dissolve the copartner skip of Kiapg and Gowatl 
" was suddenly token : That jjfr Eingon *xndd not know *dis± 

* solution was proposed tz& Sunday Hie l&th day of June 1886; 
" and the dissolution had been arranged between the deponent 
^ and Dt^ Sing before Mr Kiagan was informed of it : That 
« the said Mr John Maxwell acted as th<» friend, of the said Br 

* B. W. King, in finally arranging the terms of die dtsselntMri 

* That Mr Robert DalgleisVs mterference tat thi matter of the 
«' *atd copartnery xk»£3> tft Jfoy 18GE3, and dte deponefat db«* 
k not know, and never heard, nor does he beliwre that At inter*. 
&fsred or «w* asked to interfere therein after that data Aqd Jail v 
^tMiistrtth, fcc. w 

f ftere, then, it is proved "beyond all quertionyU That the ombf 
fctt&s whkh Mr Eingan ever addressed to Mr Hbbert Driglasfe 
iftrtAe subject of %he oopat*ne*y of King and Cbwaii wen writ* 
<feh and sent toward* the elose of MAy *888i A Tlpt afcc* 
lately thereafter Mr Da^eish % * interftmi^e wifch tbeqaid*:6* 
jfeftfcety *m altogether sajtafleded by the nottrinatiwi of Mt 
$fcn Maxwell as the friend tf Dr B. ,W. King i & That the 
resolution to dteaohe the company was iuddenip take* : 4; Hhat 
initiate of ibis resolution was the 13th June 18*5 : & Hat 
Mt Kingan could not have known the fact before tfe& fotiewhrg 
day, ^hi<fh was the 18th : 6. That supposing Mr Slogan toimv^ 
been so absurd as to write Mr Robert Dalgkiin, requesting* 
meeting with him, connected wMi the dl^wfohof the company 
of ftmg and CoAvan, with which the said Mr Robert Danish 
had then and long before ceased to hare any mariner rfeoncelrn; 
he could not possibly have done so before fee knew that the dwso- 
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. ... 4 , 

lution had actually taken place : 7. That, therefore, even upon 
this supposition, he could not have written before the 13th June 
1825, when the fact was first communicated to him : and 8. 
That, had he so written, which is absurd, Margaret Patrick 
could not have carried the letter or letters, because she had 
left Me Kingan's service at Whitsunday preceding ! 

So much then for the carrying of letters to the Post-office, in 
regard to which we submit that Patrick's testimony is complete- 
ly, conclusively, and triumphantly disproved and overthrown in 
every point where it could possibly be met either by real evi- 
dence or by the direct testimony of unimpeached and unim- 
peachable witnesses. But if it can be shown that at the 
time this miserable creature was in the service of Mr Kingan, 
she could neither write nor read writing, it will follow as a ne- 
cessary consequence that she could not know to whom the letters 
she carried were addressed ; and her evidence, already shown to 
be a tissue of falsehood and perjury, will be once more dis- 
proved, and its utter variance with truth, or even possibility, 
placed in a new light. Now, what says her fellow servant, Mrs 
Hunter ? Why, that when Patrick was sent with cards, she 
v&as obliged to ash witness the directions, because she could not 
read them ; and that witness remembers Patrick's receiving let- 
ters from her brother, a soldier, which, though written in a 
plain hand, witness was obliged to read for her. Two witnesses 
of Mr Watson's, the Copperthwaites, who were in attendance at 
the trial, would have confirmed Mrs Hunter in these particulars, 
and stated others corroborative of the fact that Patrick could 
neither write nor read writing; but they were not called, for a 
reason which must be sufficiently obvious. These persons, 
however, have since made affidavits to a variety of points, and, 
among others, to that presently under consideration, corrobo- 
rating in all respects the testimony of Mrs Hunter. For ex-* 
ample, Mrs Copperthwaite swears, " That on on6 occasion the 
*« deponent recollects of being in Mr Kingan's kitchen, and see- 
ding the cook, Alison Thomson, give Margaret Patrick two 
"cards to deliver to different gentlemen ; and the deponent re* 
u members distinctly tliat Alison Thomson not only read the 
" addresses of the cards to Patrick, but that, to make sure of 
" her not '■afterwards confounding tltfm, she got the one card in ' 
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" her right hand and the other in her left? And Frederick 
Copperthwaite, the husband of this witness, also depones, « That 
" duringthesaidperiod (thatis,from June 1824, when Patrick enter- 
" ed 9 till Whitsunday 1825, when she quitted Mr Kingan's service) 
" the deponent had particular occasion to observe that Margaret 
'* AUchison Patrick could not read even plain handwriting, and 
," that she was almost entirely unable to write." Patrick, however, 
appears to have been for a short period at school, many years 
.before she entered Mr Kingan n s service, and to have got a few 
lessons in writing. The extent and importance of these lessons, 
however, at the remote period just mentioned, may be learned 
from the affidavit of the school- master, Mr Gibson, who depones, 
" That during the time of the trial the deponent was inquired 
•' at by the clerk of one of the agents of Mr Watson, if he could 
" say that Margaret Aitchison Patrick, daughter of Robert Pa- 
" trick, shoemaker in Govan, a witness in the said cases for Mr 
a Watson, could write and read writing, as it was the intention 
" of Mr Watson's counsel to examine him on that point: That 
" the deponent told this gentleman, that his evidence on the point 
" would do Mr Watson more Jiarm than good? 

Now, in the face of this annihilating array of disproof, i$ 
there any rational creature extant on the face of the earth who 
will risk his character or understanding on the assertion that 
Patrick spoke one word of truth ? Among persons who are 
accustomed to weigh evidence, and familiar with the rules 
and tests which are applied to it, one single falsehood brought 
home to a witness in regard to a fact or circumstance which he 
or she could not but know, is sufficient to destroy the cre- 
dibility of that witness's whole testimony; and hence the 
maxim, falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus. But, if experience, 
which is the foundation of all the rules of evidence, has jus- 
tified this maxim, what shall we say in regard to a case 
like the present, where the witness's testimony, in every point 
where it is of the least importance, and where any. known or 
possible test of veracity can be applied to it, ,has been de- 
stroyed by an accumulation of contrary evidence, which the 
defender either did not try to impeach at all, or in his attempt 
to do so only rendered tenfold stronger and mbre conclusive ? 
The inference then, is irresistible, overpowering — and com- 
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mon sense must here accord with technical rules — that the 
u>hole is a mass of falsehood, and thai not one atom is deserving of 
the slightest credit I 

With regard to the proceedings which took place in conse- 
quence of the motion for a new trial on the part of Mr Wat- 
son, and particularly the mode which that gentleman thought 
proper to adopt in order to get up affidavits, enough is said to 
enable the reader to form a judgment of their real character, irf 
the speech of Mr Jeffrey, when showing cause against the rule. 
But we cannot conclude these observations without directly 
connecting Mr Watson with his accredited agent Boyd, who 
acted so conspicuous a part in preparing Margaret Patrick foi' 
giving the evidence which we have just analysed, and who, 
though he has now prudently absconded, again appeared in 
the field when the motion for a new trial was about to be 
made, and resumed his old vocation of preparing evidence, 
with the slight variety, however, of sailing under false colours*. 
By the obliging communicativeness of one of Mr Watson'* 
law agents in Edinburgh, direct evidence has been supplied td 
establish a connection which was previously known, but could 
not be proved. 

The gentleman alluded to, in commencing an exculpatory 
statement, in the shape of an affidavit, says that he " recollects a 
" letter from Mr Watson having been brought to his partner 
" on or about the 30th of. March last, some days after the trials 
14 had taken place, by Andrew Boyd, meal-dealer at Glasgow, 
" who had been sent to Edinburgh by Mr Watson* for the pur- 
" pose of making more particular inquiries in regard to certain 
f 1 interviews which Mr Kingan had had with the relations, of 
*• the above-mentioned Margaret Patrick, about the time when 
" the trials took place ; that Mr Watson, in the above-men- 
" tioned letter, staged, that he had sent Boyd to town, in conser 
" quence of the latters having told him several particulars in 
" regard to Kingan's conduct, about the time of the trials, 
" which he, Boyd, had learned from Patrick's relations, and 
"also in consequence of Boyd having written him a note ok 
" fering to go to Edinburgh to make further inquiries on the 
V subject. This note from Boyd Mr Watson enclosed in his 
** letter to Mr R., and the deponent now produces it herewith," 
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The letter thus transmitted by Mr Watson with Boyd's of e^ 
dentials, and produced along with the affidavit from which we, 
have made the above extract, is in these terms : — 

" King Street, Saturday. 
" Mr Watson, 

" Sir — If you are very anxious to know the par-. 
" ticulars of the story you were asking me about this mornings 
" I will, if you think it worth while, go through to Edinburgh; 
'• to-morrow night, and return Monday morning, where I w.ill 
" see Mrs Patrick, and learn the minute particulars of the, 
** whole interview with Kingan and his lawyers. For I have 
€i no doubt, from the very fact of her husband leaving her, and. 
« her great prejudice to the Patrick family, she would tell me % 
u every thing, having no suspicion : And, by the bye* I for-. 
" got to tell you that Copperplate (the nickname by which, 
" Frederick Copperthwaite appears to have been familiarly 
" known between Mr Watson, banker, and his agent the meal- 
" dealer), was up at Mrs Patrick on Monday morning, evidently 
" with a purpose of saying something, for Mrs Patrick did 
** not know him, nor had ever seen him before, . However, he 
" was nonsuited at that time, for he got not an opportunity 
«* of speaking to her alone, and Mrs Patrick said to me on 
" Saturday night that she was to see Kingan on Monday. 

I am, Sir, your mo. ob*. servant, 

(Signed) " And w . Boyd.'? 

. Now these documents prove two things incontrovertibly ; first, 
that Boyd was an accredited agent of Mr Watson's ; and, 
secondly, that he was so accredited, after, as it appears, 
he had deliberately proposed to Mr Watson, in writing, to 
practise the deception to which he afterwards had recourse,— 
namely, by personating the character of an agent for Mr 
Kingan. There is no mistaking the meaning of this fellow's 
words. He has no doubt,' from the fact of Mrs Patrick's hus- 
band having left her, and from her great prejudice to the 
Patrick family, that she would tell him every thing, having 
no suspicion ; that is, when he appeared before her, not in his 
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real character of agent for Mr Watson, but in his false and as- 
sumed character as an agent for Mr Kingan ! He plainly 
meditates this deception— he announces it, in very significant 
but rather cautious terms, to his principal — he is accredited by 
that principal to his law-agents in Edinburgh, in a letter en* 
closing that we have just quoted,* containing this disgraceful 
proposal ; and, finally, he carries his scheme into effect by 
hoisting false colours, and then manufacturing a false affidavit for 
Mrs Patrick, as will appear niore fully from the affidavit of that 
poor .woman herself. It is' unnecessary, here, to go further 
into* the details of this iniquitous proceeding, upon which Mr 
Kingan's counsel, Mr Jeffrey, commented with an indignant 
severity, that must have cut to the very core all those who 
were . in any way concerned in it. It is sufficient to have 
quoted the documents themselves and stated the facts ; they 
stand in need of no commentary, and may be safely left to pro- 
duce their proper impression upon every candid, honourable, 
and virtuous mind. 

The case then is now fully and fairly before the public. 
We have argued some of its main points, — which are perhaps 
not developed with sufficient fulness in our report of the 
trial,— warmly, because our sense of the intolerable wrong 
done to Mr Kingan, is acute and intense ; and because the 
evidence adduced on both sides left pot a shadow of doubt 
upon our minds that that much-injured individual is as imma- 
culate of the foul imputation cast upon him as the child yet 
unborn. Nor was this conviction lightly or carelessly taken 
up. We had heard the story of the accuser before we heard 
the answer that could be given to it ; and from the earnestness 
and confidence of the asseverations with which it was backed, 
we entered the Court prepared to find the charge triumph- 
antly and conclusively brought home to Mr Kingan. Our 
prepossessions, therefore, were against him ; his utter demoli- 
tion we lpoked forward to as certain. But when we heard 
the evidence for the prosecution, these prepossessions were 
more than overcome ; and if any particle of doubt still linger- 
ed in our minds, the last vestige of it was cleared away by 
the evidence for the defence. Nor were we singular in this 
phange of opinion. The verdict of the Jury carried alon^ 
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with it the Court, — we might almost say the Bar, — and cer- 
tainly as crowded and respectable an auditory as ever we re- 
member to have seen in a court of justice.* Finally, if Mr 
Kingan is not exculpated, let no man in existence ever hope 
to establish his innocence by evidence. 



•■ The auditory, which, as we have said, was one of the most respectable we 
ever remember to have seen, consisted both days of nearly the same individu- 
als, who consequently heard the evidence on both sides. When the Jury, 
however, returned their verdict in the first case, awarding Mr Kingan L»500 
damages, this audience showed a disposition to applaud ; and the same attempt 
was renewed when the Jury returned their verdict in the second case, finding 
for Mr Watson, damages one shilling. Does not this show the opinion of these 
impartial persons, who probably never heard Mr Kingan's name before, "but 
who had listened to the whole of the evidence, that the verdicts in question* 
met the substantial justice of the case ? 
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The Court met at a quarter past ten o'clock for the trial of 
these counter actions of defamation ; and it having been ar- 
ranged between the parties that both cases should be tried by 
the same evidence, and that the one at the instance of Mr 
Kingan should come on first, the " Issues in the cause in 
which John Kingan, merchant in Glasgow, is pursuer, and 
Robert Watson of Linthouse, banker in Glasgow, is defender/' 
were then read as follows :— * 



" It being admitted, that during the years 1822, 1823, 
1824, and 1825, a great number of anonymous letters were 
written and transmitted to certain individuals of a number of 
families residing in, or connected with thfefyarilh bf Govan, in 
the county of Lanark, containing gross and obscene allusions, 
and abominable insinuations, and charges bf improper and 
immoral conduct against the parties, or the near relations of 
the parties, to whom the said letters wefe transmitted, and con- 
taining matter offensive and insulting to the said parties, and 
calculated to hurt the feelings of the individuals to whom 
they were addressed, and to create dissensions in families, and 
to destroy friendly intercourse ; and ^containing matter of so 
abominable description, that whoever was guilty bf writing or 
transmitting the said letters, knowing their contents, ought to 
be branded with infamy and banished from society : 

" Whether, at various times and places, in and near Glas- 
gow, during the years 1825 and 1826, or either of them, the 
defender did falsely andcalumtiiously state or insinuate to vari- 
ous persons, that the piirftu6rwas the' author of the said anony- 
mous letters, or any of them, or was concerned in composing 
the said letters, or any of them, or in transmitting the said 
letters, or any of them, knowing the contents of the same, to 
the injury and dairf age 6f the* puftufer : 

Ob, 

" It being admitted, that the letters forming Nos. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 30, 31, 49,50, 76, 7?, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84 and 
85 of process Kingan against Watson, and. Np. 19 of the pro- 
cess Watson against Kingan, are part of the said anonymous 
letters : 

" Whether the pursuer did write and transmit the whole, or 
any part of the anonymous letters last aforesaid, or did 
transmit the whole or any of them, "knowing the contents of 
the same ?* 

(Sighed) William Adam, 
Lord Cfiief Commifcf dner. 

Damages laid at L. 10,000. 

Bean of Faculty. — My Lord, I have now to propose 
that the Minute of Agreement which was entered into at the 



time of adjusting the Issues, be reed by the Clerk of Court. • I 

think this is. the proper time for doing so* 

Mr Cockborn.— I have no objection, my *LonL 

Lord Chuff Commissiok&r.— *The Jury will attend to the 

Minute of Agreement, which was entered into by the parties 

With reference to this cause, on the 28th of February lasfe 

The Minute of Agreement was then read by the Clerk, and 
is as follows : — 

" In order to facilitate the trying of these two cases on a 
general issue in each action, the panties agree that each of 
them shall, at the trial, be at liberty to go into all the special 
matters contained in the drafts of issues that have been drawn 
by the Jury Clerks, and which are subscribed by the parties 
as relative hereto. The parties further agree, that both of the 
said actions shall b^ successively tried by the same Jury ; that 
the action at the instance of Mr Kingan shall be tried first ; 
but that in trying this case k shall be competent for Mr Wat- 
son, not only to meet that action, but to lay before the Jury 
all the evidence in the action at his instance ; and that after the 
Jury shall discharge themselves, by a verdict in Mr Kingan's 
case, they shall be impannelled to try the other action ; but 
that, in trying this last one, thpugh the parties may make such 
observations to the Jury as < they think proper, no additional 
evidence shall be produced, unless by the consent of both 
parties ; but that, as evidence in both cases will have been ad- 
duced in the first, the pursuer in the action at the instance of 
Mr Watean shall have a reply/' 

Mb Jeffrey then rose to open the case for the pursuer Mr 
Kingan, and spoke nearly as follows : — My Lord Chief Com- 
missioner, and Gentlemen of the Jury, — The case which it 
is now my duty to lay before you, and which it will be your 
duty.to try, is one of a most painful description. Both the parties 
hold a respectable station in life, both, are past middle. age, 
and both wece at one time upon teems of amhzable intercourse. 
This, however, was unhappily i»texrupted— dksensions arose, 
and they now stand in the strange .and .unfortunate pre- 
dicament of accusing each other of haying written certain 



anonymous letters, " containing gross and obscene allusions, 
"and abominable insinuations, and charges of improper 
" and immoral conduct, against the parties, or the near re- 
" latives of the parties to whom the said letters were trans- 
" mitted,"— and which, by the admission both have put into 
the Issue, are of so detestable a description, " that whoever 
" was guilty of writing or transmitting them, knowing their 
" contents, ought to be branded with infamy and banished 
" from society." This being the situation of the parties, there 
are here two actions ; one at the instance of Mr Kingan, and a 
counter action brought to meet it, at the instance of Mr Wat- 
son ; but it has been arranged that that of which Mr Kipgan 
is pursuer shall be tried first, and that both shall be determin- 
ed by the same evidence. 

Gentlemen, upon the part of Mr Kingan, I shall not 
have to trouble you with any considerable detail; nor is 
there the least occasion for so occupying your time. There 
will be no difficulty in making out that the defender did 
impute to Mr Kingan the writing and transmission of 
those abominable letters, which the parties have agreed to 
characterise in the strong and forcible terms which I have 
read to you from the Issue; that he did so repeatedly, 
deliberately, and perseveringly, in all places where he went; 
to all persons with whom he chanced, to associate — in the 
scenes of festivity and in the haunts of business — in company, 
and on the streets — in houses and on highways, — scattering 
his accusations with a passionate and persevering malevolence, 
a mischievous and cruel industry, wholly without example. 
The fact is not, cannot be, denied ; and, in truth, Mr Wat- 
son stands here convicted by his own admission of having 
charged Mr Kingan with this infamous and incredible of- 
fence. 

But every thing of course depends upon the defence which 
has been set up for this cruel and unjust imputation ; more 
-especially the first, which is the subject of the counter ac- 
tion. Gentlemen, that defence is threefold. First, there is 
a broad and relevant plea of justification, a repetition of 
the charge judicially. The, defender now undertakes to 
make out that Mr Kingan has no action, because he did that 



which has been imputed to him — because he actually wrote the 
infamous letters, for the imputation of being concerned in which 
he now comes before the tribunals of his country, to seek re- 
paration and redress. Gentlemen, I am glad that this defence 
has been made, because I know it to be false — the defen- 
der KNOWS IT TO BE FALSE — I SHALL PROVE IT TO BE FALSE ; 

nay more, I have the most unbounded confidence, that before 
the trial proceeds far, the evidence to be laid before you will 
be of such a nature, as to destroy every shadow of pretext for 
this foul accusation, and to leave you in utter astonishment, 
that so rash, false, and groundless a charge should have been 
preferred against an individual holding a respectable station 
and rank in society, even by the most passionate and perverse 
litigant. 

The next defence is, that Mr Watson had probable cause 
or reason for the course which he has pursued, and that 
his conduct so mitigated, can afford no ground for serious 
damages. But on this plea we shall also triumph. We shall 
show to the satisfaction of the Jury, that, so far from having 
probable cause, he has wantonly, recklessly, and without even 
a colourable pretext for his conduct, invented and propagated 
a most malicious and scandalous libel on Mr Kingan, reiterat- 
ing and enforcing his criminations on every possible occasion, 
and leaving no stone unturned to destroy that gentleman's 
character and reputation. 

The third branch of the defence is, that Mr Kingan is 
entitled to no damages, because he does not come into Court 
with clean hands, having imputed to Mr Watson the very 
same thing which he now prosecutes Mr Watson for im- 
puting to himself; in other words, that there is a compen- 
sation of injuries, and that Mr Watson is entitled to set 
off the one action against the other. But, Gentlemen, I 
shall show you that there is here really no compensation of in- 
juries ; and that, though the counter action may serve to bring 
out the defences, Mr Watson is in no shape or way entitled 
to set it off against that which was first raised by Mr Kingan, 
for wiping off the foul reproach which had been thrown on his 
character. To see this distinctly, it is only necessary to look 
to and contrast the conduct of the parties. 



Wheai the suspicion of Mr Watson being the author of 
the letters was first mentioned to Mr Kingan, he treated 
it as improbable and impossible ; he ridiculed the very idea 
of such an imputation : for upwards of six. months he con- 
tinued obstinate m his incredulity; and it was not till after 
long resistance, that he at last came round to the belief 
that Mr Watson was the author. In short, he was the jnere 
Convert and dSstiple of those parties who had been the prin- 
cipal victims of the anonymous letters, and who at length, 
after much reluctance and opposition on his part, succeeded 
in impressing their own belief upon his mind. Nor is this 
all, Gentlemen. When Mr Kingan at length yielded x as~ 
sent, to the opinion and belief which had been long enter- 
tained by his friends, he did not sound abroad his con- 
viction. No, Gentlemen. All that he did was, in private, 
confidential, and privileged conversation and consultation 
with the individuals who had been chiefly aggrieved, to ex<? 
press an opinion that Mr Watson was the author, or con- 
cerned in the fabrication and transmission of these letters ; 
an opinion, be it remembered, which had been originally 
derived from and impressed upon his mind by the facts 
and circumstances urged by these parties themselves. And 
after the belief of Mr Watson's guilt had been publicly 
proclaimed by Mr Oswald, a gentleman of the highest re* 
spectability, the only times Mr Kingan ever mentioned the 
subject were, when called upon confidentially, and, as it Were, 
judicially, by persons acting for Mr Watson. Such, Gentle- 
men, is substantially the nature and extent of the counter da» 
femation, for which Mr Watson now comes forward and seeks 
reparation, or with which, at least, he proposes to compensate 
the grievous wrong he has done to Mr Kingan. 

How he proposes to accomplish his object, it is not for me to 
conjecture* It will be proved to you, that, so far from being 
a convert to the opinions of others, the defender was the 
originator and first inventor of this atrocious calumny. At the 
very moment when Mr Watson* who had been himself accused* 
was, by the dward of arbiters, restored to character and to his 
place in society,— At that very moment, when his pwn deli- 
verance might have taught him forbearance and charity, he 



fccafltys tlje yin^Qtive pn?pagfttor apd agostle of thjs foul *>d 
.intolerable calumny; he ran everywhere proclaiming, it, assert- 
ing ift all cpiBpapies. qpd ^ptioijs, that King^ w t as ijiow fojind 
put to be tfrg author an£ that; he had damning proofs of his 
gwfc— and baplfcing his asseverations by, falsehoods, which 
greatly aggjjayat^d the calupj^y, as that Kifi$a#, had tyeen 
thrashed* at a ball; tha^ an injlammatiou in, his ^ye was tlje 
consequence of the chastisement he had then received ; that l>e 
hod bribp4 witijes^s; a#d tjfyat fye ha i d been previously de r 
tested as the writer of anonymous letters. Such is the real 
najuje pf (he compensation, such the true state of the njutuaj. 
Wputatrions. 

It ip indeed ^l^ged, thpt a false and unfounded charge 
was brought against A£r, Watson, and that his feelings and 
peace of xaipd w^re deeply wounde^ in consequence. I 
doubt knot; for what human being would not have suffered 
firpm ^ charge so intensely ignominious and degrading? But 
^a^ not Mr Kingan also suffered ? Jp this respect the com- 
p&rison, is remarkable, the contrast striking. Only a few 
WQek5 elapsed fropa the tinie he was denounced as the au- 
thor, before Mr Watson w^s relieved by the award of the ar- 
biters — before the imputation on his character ^as extinguished 
by the retractation of Mr Oswald. Very different indeed has 
b.e$n the fete of Mr JCingan. ^hen Mr Watson came forward 
W*thhji$ gratuitous itnputatiop, stated and reiterated in the open 
and positive m^n^f r which has been mentioned, >vhat effect 
Gpuld it produce except that which immediately followed ? Mr 
King^q, who h§d for forty years moved in the most respectable 
society in the west of Scotland, was avoided and shunned by all 
except a few of fri$ JP°$t intimate friends, who knew that the 
charge w$$ utterly false and unfounded; and this exclusion 
has be£U continued to the present hour, by the relentless in- 
dustry yitfc w^iich ^e defender, inflamed with a fierce and uij~ 
mitigable spirit of persepution, has persisted in scattering those 
accusajiops against ijira, which have forced him to come be- 
fore a jury gf hj§ country, to §eek protection and redress. But 
J trijst, Gen^leruen, that jthe hour of deliverance is at hand. 
-Th&plf ft<tfl? th^t instead of a concealed accuser, shooting his 



txftts, under cover of darkness, lie can now encounter his ad- 
versary in the eye of day ; that the malignant whispers of ca- 
lumny and slander, aggravated by the baseness, the cowardice, 
and the pertinacity with which they were propagated, have at 
last been embodied in a tangible accusation, which he can meet 
and disprove; that instead of having to contend with the pre- 
judices, and partialities, and animosities engendered in that 
foul and tainted medium where the imputation first originated, 
he has emerged into a purer and more tranquil atmosphere, 
and at length stands face to face with his accuser, where every 
distorting and perverting influence is unknown, and where the 
clear light of truth can penetrate directly to the mind, irra- 
diating the course by which impartial justice may at last be 
done him for the wrongs he has been made to suffer. 

Gentlemen, I now proceed to detail to you the history of 
this case. In the course of the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, 
a number of anonymous letters, about the most infamous and 
detestable which it is possible to imagine, were circulated* in 
the parish of Govan. This parish is about two miles from 
Glasgow, on the opposite side of the river Clyde. There the 
defender, Mr Watson, banker in Glasgow, has his residence, 
at a place called Linthouse, which is within a short distance of 
Shieldhall, the seat of Mr Oswald. Mr Kingan, who is a 
merchant in Glasgow, had no residence in the parish of Go- 
van, and was but little acquainted there, except with the fami- 
ly of Mr Oswald ; he did not even dine in the parish above 
two or three times in the year; and nine-tenths of the 
individuals who received anonymous letters were utterly un- 
known to him. So long ago as the years 1815 or 1816, Mr 
Kingan received an anonymous letter of a very scurrilous cha- 
racter. This letter was sent to him shortly after he had en- 
tertained a party of gentlemen, consisting, among others, of 
Mr Samuel Hunter, Dr Richard Millar, and Mr Smith, all of 
whom the anonymous scribe very heartily abused. These 
persons frequently met and talked about the letter; and, after 
long consultation, suspicion fell upon Mr Gilbert Watson, 
brother of the defender, who, from certain circumstances, was 
thought to be the author. Smith afterwards communicated 



this to Mr Oswald in London ; but when the latter, on his re- 
turn, wished to obtain a sight of the epistle, Mr Kingan either 
declined showing it, or stated that it was destroyed. 

Before the memory of this affair was extinguished, however, 
Mr Kingan learned from Mr Oswald, that his family had re- 
ceived an. anonymous letter. This took place in the month of 
July 1823, when a sister of Mr Oswald's received the first of 
the anonymous letters in question. By comparing part of 
the contents of this letter with certain opinions or senti- 
ments which had been expressed by Mr Robert Watson, the 
ladies of the family came to the conclusion, right or wrong, 
that Mr Watson was the author of that epistle. Soon after- 
wards the ladies communicated the fact,as well as their suspicions, 
to their brother Mr Oswald ; but he questioned the soundness of 
their belief, and was rather inclined to think that Mr Gilbert 
Watson was the author. As formerly mentioned, he showed 
this letter to Mr Kingan, with a view to obtain his opinion 
whether it was in the same handwriting with the letter of 
1816 ; informing him at the same time of the suspicions which 
were entertained of Mr R. Watson — suspicions which, it will 
be seep, Mr Kingan received with incredulity, and treated 
with ridicule. 

Nothing farther took place till the end of 1823 or be- 
ginning of 1824, when Mr Oswald himself received an ano- 
nymous letter. This annoyed him exceedingly? and on 
comparing the handwriting with that of the first letter, the 
penmanship appeared to be identical. After keeping it for 
some time, he communicated the circumstance to Mr Kingan, 
who was an old friend and associate of his, and parti- 
cularly requested that Mr Kingan would produce the anony- 
mous letter above mentioned, which he had received in 1815 
or 1816. Mr Oswald saw no harm in consulting Mr Kingan 
about a. matter where his own feelings and those of his family 
were so nearly concerned. This communication was made 
by Mr Oswald to Mr Kingan in February 1824; and, besides 
his wish to consult an old friend whose opinion he. highly 
valued, he had a motive for doing so which was still more 
laudable. At the time of receiving the last anonymous letter, 
Mr Gilbert Watson, who had been suspected of writing the 
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original one to. Mr Kingan, v*aa confined from, an accident u • 
his legv occasioned by a shot; and. as. it wae not considered 
likely that* in the state be then w&* he could write the epistle 
which had been sent to Mr Q&wald, the object of the latter 
was. to do him justice, by exculpating him ako from, writing 
the former one. With this view Mr Oswald requested Mr 
Kingan to produce the original letter, but thi& he could not 
do, as it bad been destroyed. Mr Kingan, however, remark- 
ed that, so far as he could remember, the style and hand- 
writing of that letter very much resembled the style and 
handwriting of the one which Mr Oswald had shown him. 
Mr Oswald then mentioned that he suspected Mr Robert 
Watson, stating, at the same time, the grounds upon which 
his belief rested; and it is an important fact, that while 
all the members of the Oswald family, totally out of the 
reach and beyond the controul of Mr Kingan, entertained 
the same opinion, he treated it with ridicule and disbelief; 
nay, for months he continued incredulous and disbelieving; 
he laughed at and derided the very idea of such a sus- 
picion; and Mr Oswald will tell you, that when he urged 
and pressed his opinion, Mr Kingan answered that Mr R. 
Watson being a man engaged in business, he could not ima- 
gine that be had either the time or the baseness to write such 
infamous and degrading stuff. Such was the state of M? 
Kingan' s mind at the period in question. 

But other circumstances occurred, and other letters were re* 
ceived. Mr Oswald consulted with Mr Kingan; and Mr Samuel 
Hunter, Dr Millar, and Mr Smith, were also received into his 
counsels. These gentlemen had repeated consultations on the 
subject; and, from pertain expressions, some more and some less 
remarkable, which Mr Watson was known to have made use of, 
as well as for other reasons, they all at last became impressed 
more or less with the belief that he was the author. They 
had been joint sufferers, and all four became converts tor the 
creed of which Mr Oswald was the propagator and author. But 
in Mr Kingan ? s mind this went no farther than mere suspi- 
cion ; and at this time he breathed no word publicly,— no, not 
even an audible whisper, which could prove injurious to Mr 
Watson's reputation. 
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In the meanwhile a new incident occurred* M* Rowan 
of Hota&uld-head received an anonymous letter, to which 
ike signature " Vinegar" was attached. This, letter wa? 
shown by Miss Hutton, sister-in-law of Mr Rowan, to 
Mr Oswald's femily ; gad, after a careful inspection of it, 
they all agreed that it proceeded from the same quarter 
as the others* A short time thereafter*, that is, on the 
19th June, Mr Kingan arrived at ShieldhalL, where he was 
informed by the family of the new letter which had been re- 
cgiveds as weU as of their increased suspicions concerning Mr 
Watson as the author* There was naturally a good deal of 
conversation on the subject, and Mr Kingan's attention was 
of course excited by this fresh occurrence. This being tfye 
ease* on his way back to town he met Mr Watson* in company 
With a person of the name of Dawson; and it struck him tfeat 
he would try by a little dexterity to discover if Watson really 
was the author. Accordingly* after the usual compliments* 
Mr Kingan remarked to Mr Watson that he seemed to bo 
hoarse ; to which the latter replied that he had a had cold, 
*' You had better try Vinegar" rejoined Mr Kingan ; upon 
which Mr Watson reiterated the word " Vinegar !" and* as 
Mr Kingan thought* seemed much startled and annoyed. 
Mr Kingan added, that " it was excellent for the month and 
" throat, when iUuited the constitution," Now* there was surer 
ly nothing remarkable in Mr Kingan recommending the use 
q{ " vinegar" to a person affected a? Mr Watson described 
himself to be* It is the ordinary remedy applied in such 
cas<as f a;nd I who now address you employ it daily both for the 
mouth and the throat. But there was probably a. significant 
emphasis laid on the word ; and Mr Kingan conceived that 
Mr Watson betrayed symptoms of surprise and confusion at 
the mention of a word the use of which was not, in ordinary 
cases* likely to produce any such effect. They parted* and 
Mr Ki«gan went home. It is quite true that he did recite 
this conversation to Mr Oswald— that he is the Author of what 
we call the « Vinegar Not**," giving m account of it tp Miss 
Margaret Os^ld— rand that he considered the surprise #n4 
.Qopfusiqn betrayed by Mr WatSQU at (he mention of the wprd 
" vinegaiy" as confirmatory of the suspicions which had bepn 
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previously entertained of his guilt. Nay more, he thought 
these suspicions still further confirmed by an occurrence which 
took place almost immediately after; for, in "a few days, Mr 
Rowan received another anonymous letter, beginning with 
these words : " So I find you have been showing my let- 
« ters P 

This was in June 1824. More anonymous letters were 
circulated; but for some time no farther communication 
took place between Mr Oswald and Mr Kingan. Mr 
Oswald, however, grew- more and more confirmed in 
the belief that Mr Watson was the* author, and made a 
communication to this effect to Mr Aitken, a brother blank- 
er and friend of Mr Watson, apprising him at the same 
time of the Vinegar interview, and threatening to charge Watson 
personally with having written the letters. He was dissuaded, 
however, from taking this step ; and Aitken, at his own desire, 
was introduced to Mr Kingan, who related the circumstance 
as it had occurred, and stated privately and confidentially the 
impression it had made upon his mind. 

Up to this time the whole affair was confined to those 
who had received letters, and their most intimate friends 
and associates. Mr Oswald's belief had continued to in- 
crease ; but nothing took place in consequence till the end of 
December 1825, or the beginning of January 1826, when 
Mr Watson was proposed as a Member of the Western 
Club. This brought the matter to a crisis. When Mr 
Oswald heard that Watson was a candidate, he said, " I won't 
" allow that infamous fellow to be admitted ; I will go to 
" the Club, blackball him, and openly avow my motive for 
" doing so." He did carry his threat into execution, conform- 
ably to the intention he had in the interval announced. On 
the 5th of January 1826, he repaired to the Club— blackballed 
the defender — and at the same instant proclaimed him the au- 
thor of these infamous letters. Then, for the first time, Mr 
Watson was heard of,— then, for the first time, he was publicly 
accused, — and the whole town of Glasgow rang with the 
charge, which formed the almost exclusive subject of table- 
talk for months after. Mr Watson says he threatened to pro- 
secute ; but this Mr Oswald will deny. Mr Watson's friends 
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interposed, and after much deliberation it was agreed that the 
whole matter should be referred to two gentlemen of respecta- 
bility and honour, Mr C. Stirling and Mr C. Mackintosh. 
Accordingly, a reference was entered into, and after an inves- 
tigation which satisfied the arbiters, Mr Watson was acquitted. 
Then originated his open and avowed charge against Mr 
Kingan. It has been alleged that this arose out of certain dis- 
closures which had been made in the course of the proceedings 
under the arbitration. But it will be proved that even before 
the reference was entered into, Mr Watson had accused Mr 
Kkigan of being the author of the anonymous letters ; it will be 
proved that he had made this charge so early as the 9th or 10th 
of January. It appears that very soon after the reference was 
entered into, a friend of Mr Watson's applied to Mr Walking 
shaw, a person who had once been in partnership with Mr 
Kingan, for any of Mr Kingan' s letters which might be in his 
possession ; stating at the same time that he was authorised by 
the arbiters to make the application. This request, however, 
was at first refused ; but the solicitations being renewed, and 
solemn assurances made to Walkinshaw that the giving up of 
these documents would be held strictly confidential, some of 
Mr Kingan's letters were produced. Without any communi- 
cation with Mr Kingan, who was then confined from indisposi- 
tion, either as to the demand which had been made, or the ob- 
ject which was in contemplation, Mr Walkinshaw took it upon 
him to surrender the private, confidential letters of his late 
partner — letters, too, in regard to which, as they related to 
company transactions, Mr Walkinshaw was bound by every 
possible consideration both of honour and propriety to consult 
Mr Kingan before he put them into the hands of third parties. 
However, the letters were delivered up in the manner I have 
mentioned ; and the investigation, instead of being confined to 
its proper object, namely, to determine whether Mr Watson 
really was or was not guilty, now took a different course. Mr 
Kingan's letters were submitted to engravers without his know- 
ledge or consent, without giving him an opportunity of de- 
fence, and while he was confined to his house from indisposi- 
tion ; and an coo parte, irrelevant, and most absurd proceeding 
took place — a proceeding which it is impossible too strongly 
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or pointetHy to condemn. -When Mr Kingan heard of what 
had occurred, he complained to the arbiters, who justified their 
conduct by alleging that they had only authorised the pro* 
ceeding, because it was insisted upon by Mr Watson. But 
they went still farther than this. Not satisfied with the report 
of die Edinburgh engravers, one of the arbiters, Mr Mackin- 
tosh, contrary to the advice of his colleague Mr Stirling, car- 
ried the letters with him to London, during Mr Kurgan's ifl- 
ness, rind showed them to a number of individuals, including, 
I believe, the Inspector of the ^Post-office. And what was the 
opinion he obtained? Why, that the comparison of hand- 
writings was the very weakest sort of evidence— a mere rope of 
sand. The documents were also shown to some mercantile 
persons, who* thought there, was no reseinblance whatever be- 
tween the handwriting of the anonymous letters and that of 
Mr Kingan, as exemplified in the authentic specimens exhi- 
bited. Such was die result df this most unjust and insidious 
proceeding. 

After a considerable delay, however, the arbiters gave 
their award, which was, that Mr Watson was not the an*. - 
thor of the anonymous letters, and that Mr Oswald, having 
charged him upon insufficient and untenable grounds, should 
apologise. An apology was accordingly drawn out by the ar- 
biters, and subscribed by Mr Oswald. Nor was this all. Satis- 
fied with the award whioh had been pronounced, and impressed 
at the time with a conviction that he had erroneously accused 
Mir Watson, Mr Oswald, with a generosity of feeling and 
manliness of conduct characteristic of the true gentleman, 
went to Mr Watson, and repeated verbally the substance of 
.the apology which had been prescribed by the arbiters* 

.During this interval, Mr Watson had not been idle. The ar- 
biters were bound to take care of the consequences of their deci- 
sion*^-to see that no injury was done to third parties by their 
Award. Yet in the face of this clear and obvious obligation, 
-ih^y delivered up all the documents to Mr Watson, including 
-the letters of Mr Kingan, and the report of the engravers, ob- 
tained in the surreptitious and clandestine manner I have al- 
ready stated. On the faith of these, Mr Watson instantly de- 
nounced Mr Kingan as the author, asserting that he had 
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Barhning prodf of 'bis gtillt, sad that there was nothing he so 
much desired as an opportunity of bringing it forward* And 
from that time Mr Watson has repeatedly, vehemently, and 
passionately, in all places, and on all occasions, on land and 
on water, on foot and on horseback, in the house and on the 
streets, in town and in country, in piiblic and in private^ at 
prayers and at pastimes, in gigs and in steam boats, in every way 
and place, knowingly, wilfulfy, 'maliciously, and fdlsely imputed 
to Mr Kingan the authorship of these most detestable and in- 
famous letters ; asserting that he, Kingan, did not deny the 
charge— that he had been publicly and ignominiously thrashed 
at a ball without resenting the indignity— and that a number 
of respectable gentlemen agreed in opinion that he was guilty. 
Nor was this all. In Juife 1826, the defender applied to a 
gentleman, who was a Director of the Western Cltab, to state 
in his name at a meeting of the Cliib, which was to take 
place a few days afterwards, that he, Watson, had detected 
Kingan as the author of the anonymous letters, and that he 
was ready and willing to prove it. Matters had slow reached 
that point beyond which farther endurance -was impossible. 
Mr Kingan brought his action. 

But when this action first came into Court, the defender, 
who had been so audacious in disseminating the efclumny, did 
not maintain the tone 'which he had assumed in giving it cur- 
rency, and which he has since bo rashly aud perilously taken. 
He cdnfined himself to the same course which Mr Kingan 
has adopted in order to ineet the opposite action ; he merely 
alleged that he had probable cause or reasonable ; ground to 
believe that the pursuer was the author of these letters; not 
a whisper was then heard of the plea of justification which he 
subsequently-put forward, and under the burden of which he 
this day staggers* Gentlemen, this will be made evident by 
an extract Which • I shall read to you from his defences. 
u 'The question," it is said, « as tb whether the defender was 
"the author of these letters having become the su>bjefct matter 
" of* a reference, he was entitled to take all proper means for 
" the detection of the party really guilty. In the idureeof 
u the investigation which he was thus bound to carry through 
iC in defence of his own character, a variety of circumstances 
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" transpired which gave him reasonable ground to believe that 
" the pursuer was the author of these letters : and having such 
" ground of belief, he was entitled, under the circumstances 
" in which he was placed, openly and publicly to declare it* 
" The existence of any malice towards the pursuer being de- 
" nied," and, as he is pleased to say, " the idea of malice being 
" excluded, from the situation in which the defender was 
" placed, as he merely retorted, upon reasonable ground, the 
" accusation which had been preferred against himself with- 
" out any ground at all, no action can lie for the statements 
" set forth in the summons." These are the grounds, Gentle- 
men, upon which Mr Watson originally rested his defence, 
and upon which also he raised his counter action as a set off 
against that of Mr Kingan. Mr Kingan's action had been a 
considerable time in Court before that in which Mr Watson 
is pursuer was raised; the summons at the instance of the 
former being dated and signeted the 27th June 1826, whereas . 
that at the instance of the latter is only dated and signeted 
the 17th of October following. 

But, Gentlemen, the very idea of a set off is utterly ridiculous. 
Mr Watson knew that there was no compensation of injuries, no 
antagonist accusations which could mutually neutralise and 
destroy each other ; he knew that he had no probable cause or 
grounds for the infamous charge which he had brought against 
Mr Kingan ; and accordingly he was reduced to the necessity of 
having recourse to that desperate and highly responsible defence 
of justification, which appeared for the first time in his Revised 
Condescendence, and in which he says he will prove that Mr 
Kingan is the author. Gentlemen, if this plea of justification 
be made out, there is an end to the status, the character, and 
the respectability which the pursuer had previously maintain- 
ed; if it be successful, — if my client be actually proved to 
have written these detestable letters — it -will leave him an object 
of contempt, obloquy, and shame : but if it fail — and fail it . 
must — then, Gentlemen, I call upon you, in justice to my 
client, in justice to the law, and in justice to your oaths, to 
award him reparation commensurate not merely to the wrong 
itself, but also to the deliberate, judicial repetition, by which 
it is so enormously aggravated. 
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< Gentlemen, besides this plea, I have already told you there are 
two other defences. It is said that the defender had probable 
cause for what he did, and that there is a compensation of injuries. 
Both these averments will be negatived by the evidence to be laid 
before you. But by far the most serious is the plea of justifica- 
tion which has been put into the Issue ; and were it possible, by 
any evidence which the defender can produce, I do not say to 
prove it, but even to render it probable, the situation of my 
client would indeed be appalling. But I approach it fearlessly 
and confidently, without a feeling of apprehension as to the 
result ; and as it was at first met by denial, so to-day it will 
receive the most triumphant and overwhelming refutation. 

From the passages I have just read to you, and other cir- 
cumstances, it seems evident that the defender's case will rest 
mainly upon the opinion of engravers as to the alleged simi- 
larity between the real and the anonymous letters. It is also 
alleged, that the story of the Vinegar interview did not actually 
Occur, and is altogether a fabrication ; and reference will pro- 
bably be made to this as an additional proof of Mr Kingan's 
guilt. But for my part, I have not been able to discover 
how this is to be made out. Some hints too are thrown 
out, as if an attempt would be made to prove that Mr 
Kingan sent letters to the post-office, addressed to indivi- 
duals who received anonymous letters, but who never re- 
ceived any letters directly from that gentleman. These are 
the grounds upon which the defender's case rests, and I can 
conceive or imagine no other, except indeed it be the absurd 
and ridiculous allegation that Mr Kingan deals in jokes. But, 
Gentlemen, will you listen for a moment to such utter non- 
sense ? Supposing it were true that Mr Kingan is a regular 
and confirmed joker, does it follow that because he is face- 
tious, addicted to amusing his friends by the display of his 
talents as a humourist, he must therefore have penned and 
circulated the execrable trash which has been imputed to 
him? Look into these letters, Gentlemen, and you will find 
that they are filled with a very lamentable species of joking. 
Indeed, their chief object seems to be to rankle the old sores 
and tender places of domestic life; while the low and ribald 
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malignity with Nnrhuifa they are impregnated has as little affinity 
to facetiousness or jocularity as to good taste or honourable 
feeling. They are, in feet, a tissue of the vilest and most 
Contemptible twaddle ever penned ; a compound of such silly, 
venemous, and debasing trash, that I do not believe they are 
the production of any thing in the shape of man. No male 
intellect is capable of such utter and complete prostration* 
My conviction is that they are the composition of a woman— 
of one of that wretched class of females in whose heart dis- 
appointment and neglect have soured every good and exas- 
perated every evil principle, and who, having lost all the natu- 
ral amenity and benevolence of the sex, has, by a not unnatural 
transition, degenerated into one of those jealous, spiteful, and 
mischievous beings who take pleasure in outraging every gene- 
rous feeling, and seek employment and gratification in trying to 
blast the characters and poison the happiness of all within 
their reach. Malignant women, reduced to the situation I 
have described, sometimes produce a mixture of malignity and 
ptupidity before which all masculine wickedness and drivelling 
must fall. Is it conceivable then, that Mr Kingan, a man of 
admitted talents, and who had long moved in the very best, 
society of Glasgow and its vicinity, could have been the author 
of the debasing, infamous, malignant, and stupid trash I have 
described? These, then, are the whole of the grounds 
upon which Mr Watson rests his defence* 

But, Gentlemen, with respect to the evidence arising from 
a comparison of hands real and disguised, I have to state to 
you, that in the sister kingdom it is considered so peculiarly 
liable to uncertainty and error, that it is altogether excluded from 
their judicial practice ; and even with us, where it is still held 
to be admissible, it is only received in aid or in supplement of 
other evidence, and as a very slight makeweight in the scale* 
This, however, is the sheet-anchor of the defenders case, and 
^ if he fails here, he has absolutely nothing to hold by— he has not 
a leg to stand upon. But, Gentlemen, we shall produce 
engraver for engraver, number for number, authority for 
authority, and even out-flank them by our array. Our en- 
gravers have not, like those who will be produced on the other 
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feidev given thfe documents submitted to them a cursory and 
careless consideration for a few hours, but hare examined 
diem for months— they have not selected a few particular 
words, but have investigated and analysed every word, and 
«very variety in the words of the anonymous letters, and of Mr 
Kingan's acknowledged writings ; and they will tell you upon 
their oaths, that the person who wrote the real could not by 
possibility be the author of the anonymous letters. Gentlemen, 
the accusation against my client was originally and mainly 
founded on what I must call the hasty and ill-considered report 
of Mr Lizars. The reference was entered into on the 1 1th, and 
this report was obtained on the 16th of the same month. I do 
not mean to reflect upon this individual; I believe he is respect- 
able in the higher branch of his art, picture engraving, to which, 
I understand, his attention is almost exclusively confined ; but 
in matters of this sort his authority ranks far below that of en* 
gravers who have had greater practice and experience in all the 
varieties of writing; and it will accordingly be outweighed by 
an immense preponderance of evidence given by persons of 
greater skill, and better acquainted with the subject. Gentle- 
men, Mr Lizars is not infallible; he sometimes retracts the 
opinions he has formed ; I have myself known him retract 
them. In the memorable case of Sir Alexander Boswell he 
was at first decidedly of opinion that certain compositions 
which bad been submitted to him were not in the handwriting 
of that unfortunate gentleman; but he afterwards changed his 
opinion, and became convinced, as every body else was, that 
they were identical. Gentlemen, in receiving the hasty report 
of this individual, drawn up after dinner, upon a slight and 
cursory inspection in the course of the forenoon, — and in re- 
ceiving it, too, without the knowledge of or any communica- 
tion with Mr Kingan,— the referees were, in my opinion, and 
I have no doubt also in yours, very seriously to blame. In so 
far as it went to 'criminate Mr Kingan, it was altogether 
irrelevant to the subject before them, which was merely to de- 
termine whether Mr Watson was or was not the author of the 
anonymous letters ; and they were bound by every principle 
of justice not to admit any evidence calculated to affect the 
character and reputation of third parties, and, above all, not 



to admit it in a secret, clandestine manner, nor to surrftodei it 
tip to be employed as a pretext for the. most intolerable perse- 
cution, and the infliction of the deepest and deadliest wrongs* 
But, Gentlemen, I submit to you that the only persons com- 
petent to speak to a man's handwriting are those who have 
seen, him write, and who know his hand as intuitively, and can 
recognise it in all its varieties as certainly, as they would the 
features of his countenance. Every man writes differently at 
different times ; when hot and when cold, in the morning and 
after dinner, with a good pen and a bad one, when in haste and 
at leisure, and in a great number of other opposite situations ; 
but amidst all these changes it still retains its peculiar charac- 
ter, and is perfectly and infallibly cognisable by those who are 
acquainted with it, and have known all its varieties. Now, 
Gentlemen, we shall give you as much of this evidence as you 
will bear ; clerks, merchants, and individuals who have had 
the very best opportunities of acquiring the knowledge of which 
I have spoken— all will swear that the anonymous letters are 
not in the handwriting of Mr Kingan. 

But Mr Watson is bound to make out his case with as much 
particularity and precision as if my client were, on conviction, 
.to suffer a capital punishment, and with all the presumptions 
of innocence in favour of the accused. Consider, Gentlemen, 
the situation in which he stands. If convicted by you, he will 
indeed suffer a punishment ten thousand fold worse than death. 
He will for ever be an outcast from all society — the scorn and 
contempt of all honourable men. And if indeed he were capable 
of the offence which has been imputed to him — if he were such 
an infamous and cowardly assassin of private honour and re- 
putation as the plea of this defender undertakes to make him 
out — then, I say, he deserves to be branded with eternal in- 
famy, and to be flung forth from Society. Yet Mr Watson has 
bound himself to prove to you, by evidence which can admit of 
no doubt or question, that Mr Kingan is the wretch I have de- 
scribed. And if he fail, as fail he must, there must be a measure 
of damages proportionate to this enormous aggravation of the 
original slander; and I call upon you, in making upyour verdict, 
to keep this in view, and to take it into account. » 

But there are other circumstances, besides tl^ose I havealready 
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mentioned, which will afford a complete refutation of the charge 
against Mr Kingan. In the first place, it will be proved by all 
who received anonymous letters, that the author must have been 
a resident in the parish of Govan, acquainted with the most 
minute circumstances in the history of families, familiar with 
all the localities, and indefatigably industrious in picking up the 
floating gossip and scandal of the place* All this will be esta- 
blished in the clearest manner ; and while it sufficiently evinced 
that Mr Kingan could not be the author, it at the same time 
shows, that in reluctantly yielding his assent to the charge 
against Mr Watson, he had reasonable grounds for his belief* 
Mr Watson almost constantly resided in Govan— he was daily 
in contact with the society of that parish — and he had a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of all those petty incidents 
and occurrences which form the staple of the letters, and 
with which no person living at a distance could by possibility 
be acquainted. None of these circumstances apply to Mir 
Kingan. Besides, an immense number of individuals received 
anonymous letters, and among others, Mr Spiers of Elderslie, 
Mr Rowan of Holmfauldhead, Miss Catherine Hutton hfe 
sister-in-law, Mr Perry, merchant in Glasgow, the Reverend 
Mathew Leishman, minister of Govan, Mr. Foster, Misfc 
Good, Mrs Muir, and many more; but of the persons 
who received anonymous letters, the greater number do 
not even know Mr Kingan by sight, and most of them 
are utterly unknown to him : he never dines above once or 
twice a year in the parish of Govan ; and could not by possf- 
- bility be acquainted with the minute personal and family mat- 
ters with which these letters disclose an intimate familiarity. 
For an imputation, therefore, so incredible as that which Mr 
Watson has brought against him, nothing but the most inflarri- 
ed passion, or the blind fury of unrelenting and vindictive 
malice, can account. All the receivers of the anonymous let- 
ters believe that Mr Kingan was not the author, and think 
it ridiculous and absurd to admit even the possibility of 
his being so. Unless, therefore, you suppose him, like /a 
man who fires in a mob, capable of sitting down anil 
venting grossness, insult, and slander at random, heedless 
upon whom they might fall,— and unless you also suppose him 



endowed with some preternatural and miraculous faculty, by 
which, without any knowledge of the persons and things about 
which he wrote, he could nevertheless contrive to display a 
minute acquaintance with the most trivial facts and unimport- 
ant occurrences — the imputation that has been cast upon him is 
Utterly incredible and monstrous. 

The stream of the letters themselves affords direct evidence 
of this; and that you may be enabled to judge for yourselves, I 
shall read you a portion of two of them. The greater number 
are so indelicate or personal that I would not, under any circum- 
stances, far less those in which we are now placed [there were a 
number of ladies in Court], bring myself to read any part of them. 
Those I have selected are the least revolting of the whole se- 
ries ; and the remainder will be laid before you for your in- 
spection and perusal. I begin then, with the one dated . thg 
25th July 1823, addressed to Miss Oswald of Shieldhall, and 
which runs thus: — u I hope you will have the goodness to 
" take this as it is meant, for your good ; but whether you 
tf take it well or ill, I don't care. Well, to be plain with you, 
* I think you either a fooll or very stupid ; for no mortal in 
*' their sound mind would go on the way you do. Who visits 
46 now with a printed gown ? Nobody on earth." In* point 
of fact, Gentlemen, it was a sHk gown, but very like a printed 
one; and it is a curious fact that Miss Oswald was told not to 
go where Mr Watson was, as he was offended at her dress, 
and had said, on one occasion, in the very words of this letter, 
" Who visits now with a printed gown P 9 The letter proceeds 
in a strain of sneering and abuse directed against Miss Oswald 
and her family, and this part of it is therefore omitted. It 
then goes on as follows : — " Get a good silk gown to your 
"back to put on when you go out to your dinner or tea 
f'with, for people of an old family should keep up their 
" dignity,— mind that. I hope I have given no offence, as 
« nothing of the kind was meant, take my word for that. I am 
" told you are a wit in your own family. It will be a harmless 
" kind of it, I fancy. There is people in the neighbourhood 
" as good as you that do not hold their head so high ; but 
"this looks like scolding, which is natural enough to me, a 
" woman, I hope you do not think this proceeds from envy ; 
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« if you do, you are quite. oat, I assure yon; for I ami far bet- 
* ter looking than you or any of your family, and far more 
" learned than any of you. I am not the least officious or 
" meddling I assure you. I shall perhaps give you some more 
" letters soon* Need not trouble yourself about who wrote 
I'this: make the use it is intended of it; rise up a new 
" woman. You are a good frence scoler they say. I wish 
" you could speak good Scotch, your mother toung. Hotf 
" many dogs and cats have you at Shieldhall ? and foxes and 
"hounds? they must eat a good deal of meal through the 
u year ; but that does not signify much you know. You need 
" have no plan upon Mr ieasman, for he is gon away to dub- 
" lin with. Miss M. Mc, 30 he cannot take you both* Some 
" person told me you were dineing with him on Monday of 
" the Sacrament : you were no doubt doing all you could, so 
." you cannot blam yourself, though you should not mak out. I 
" would have lickd very much to have been there, but was not 
f invited, and therefor could not go you kno, but may be next 
"year." 

Now, Gentlemen, Mr Watson was at dinner at the manse 
on the occasion here referred to; be had, as I have already 
stated, criticised the printed gown; and I believe I shall 
be able to prove that he bad also indulged in certain jokes at 
the expence of Miss Oswald, in regard to her alleged design 
on the heart of the Reverend Mr Leishman. These are some- 
what remarkable coincidences ; and no one can doubt that they 
afforded reasonable grounds of suspicion against Mr Watson, 
I have read the letter, however, chiefly to confirm what I pre- 
viously stated of the lowness, vulgarity, and stupidity of these 
epistles ; and to satisfy you that no person moving in good so- 
ciety could possibly sit down to talk of the meal consumed by 
cats and dogs, and foxes and hounds, and to revel in the other 
vile and grovelling abominations which I have read to you with 
loathing and disgust. 

The next letter to which I feel it my duty to call your 
attention, bears date the 7th December 1825; it is ad-; 
dressed to " Miss Good Long Govan," and runs in these 
terms :— " I forget where I was when I left of~oh, yes, I 
tfhad thrown the widow over the hedg. Well, the next 
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" time I saw her was in the school at the sermon, singing 
" psalms through her nose with great strength and devotion,* 
" to the groat anoence of all around her. She was filthy and 
" dirty to the last degree. I am told her great friend and 
" companion is the landlady of the Stag, and that they drink 
" tea together. They say they only taste the last cup ; but a 
" friend of mine happened to go in about some fene whisky 
" they had for sale, and he swore they had them 

" all that night, though they had drunk a dizen a-piece. A 
" good night's sleep to them after their dose. When you turn 
" up the lane to the right, as you go along, there stands a very 
" odd bouse, but nothing so odd as the inmates ; but I shall 
"mangle them, for they ar beyond description, not for any 
" thing bad, but droll. They are women of all ages and all 
" complexions dwell there, from the chuby child to the aged 
" matron, — all, all dwell there. If you chance to meet a little 
" thin pale-faced woman, with a face pure with what no one can 
" tell the meaning of, with one hand laid across her bosom, and 
" the other clinshed full of tracks, she also dwelleth there; but 
" I shall deal gently with her, for I fancy she means well, 
" though she goes strangely to work. There is also two things 
" in the house meant for men, at least they somewhat resemble 
" them, a strange micks-mash : why, my dear sir, it is like the 
" ark, things clean and unclean dwell there. When you take 
* your leave of them, you will take the road downward ; you 
" most stop and teast your old friend's different kinds of rum 
"and whisky : you will not get of unless the lady gets you ex- 
?' cused, which, I am told, great to the annoyance of her hus- 
" band, she sometimes trys to do. She will give you a cup of 
" tea that will not hurt your nerves, good woman. They are 
" an ill-sorted pair, and there are many such in the world. 
" The next is the coffee-room of the village. You will stare 
" at that, nevertheless it is true ; it really surpasses the smithy, 
" which is in ordinary cases the place of news* We may de- 
'< signet them the being three sisters, the one spun 

" the thread of life, the other roled, and the youngest cut it. 
" There is not in this whole world, two more mischievous , 

" than the two old ones, and even the youngest, though natu- 
" rally good, yet thrpugh the corrupt influence pf such com- 
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" pany, is for ever doing mischief! When any of their neigh* 
** bours have .company, if they do not call, they are sure to 
" send their maid to ask for the lady of the house, though 
" tbey have neither called nor sent for a month before, and 
*' their maid gets all the news in the house, of what is going 
"on, and who is there; and when she comes home, she is 
"joyfully received by the trio. They want to be thought very 
"godly, but they do not give the mite in silence. It is them 
" that hand out objects of charity, and set them agoing, and then 
" leave them to the session to keep. The second one is in shape 
" and look the very figure of death, I could not tell her back 
*' from her front. She* should consult ■ * s wife on that 

** point, she should do something for her poor soul. I find my 
" dear sir, there are more things grow fast than mushrumes. You 
" would think they had plenty to do to keep their old hides warm, 
" with all that old yellow flannel." — (Here the Learned Coun- 
sel threw down the copy from which he was reading, with an- 
expression of indignant disgust). — But, Gentlemen, I shall 
read no more of this filthy, nauseous stuff. Every body is 
agreed that these most malevolent and atrocious productions, 
are all by one and the same hand. Some trains of sentiment, 
and some opinions and remarks they convey, are indeed strange- 
ly coincident with sentiments and opinions which Mr Watson 
is known to have expressed. The internal evidence they contain, 
however, is such that no man's mind can be so seared and in-, 
sensible as to believe that.Mr Kingan could have known any. 
thing of the matters about which they are occupied, or could 
by. any human possibility have been the author of these letters. 
But, Gentlemen, we have another tolerably good proof of the 
falsehood, not to say impossibility, of the charge made by the 
defender, in the alibi of Mr Kingan, at the times when several 
pf these letters must have been written and conveyed to their 
destination. Some of these letters came by post, and had the 
Glasgow post-mark, with the date, at times when Mr Kingan 
was many miles distant ; as, for example, on one occasion, 
when he was at Largs, forty miles from Glasgow, and at an- 
other, when he was at Gartmore. Unless we suppose 
him* therefore, to have enclosed them to some confidant 
and accomplice^ or to have sent them by a special mes-» 
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senger, k is utterly impossible they could have been writ* 
ten by Mr Kingan. Again, Mr Rowan of Holmfauldhead 
received several anonymous letters, one of which was thrown 
into his barn through a narrow vertical aperture for the ad- 
mission of air and light, and others were at different times 
thrown over his garden wall with stones tied to them. Now 
it is not very likely that the writer of these letters, who- 
ever he was, would have entrusted this operation to another 
person. But can you conceive, Gentlemen, that Mr Kingan, 
who is a man between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
who has been long accustomed to enjoy life and to take 
his ease, would actually leave his own comfortable apart* 
vmt, with perchance his bottle of claret, to waddle down 
to Govan in order to tie an anonymous letter to a stone, and 
throw it into the garden or barn of Mr Rowan ? In point of 
fact, at the very time when the letter, which wasibund in the 
barn, must have been thrown in, Mr Kingan was dining 
at North Park, four miles off on the other side of the Clyde* 
This seems to me, Gentlemen, so important and conclu- 
sive, that unless direct evidence be brought to inculpate Mr 
Kingan, it is impossible to believe that he can have had any 
manner of connection with or knowledge of these letters* 
Next, as to the " Vinegar" story, I am aware it will be denied, 
and you will be told it is an entire fable. But if this story was 
invented by Mr Kingan, does it not seem strange that he 
should have stated the occurrence to have taken place in the 
presence of Mr Lawson, the avowed and intimate friend of 
Mr Watson ? By omitting Lawson's name he would have 
rendered all challenge or dispute of its authenticity im- 
possible. Mr Lawson, however, it is said, does not re* 
member the conversation. But I shall prove from his own 
lips that he has the misfortune to have so bad a memory, 
that his fbrgetfulneBS can afford no presumption whatever 
against the truth of the story ; nay more, I shall prove that 
Watson and Lawson did walk down in company from Glas<* 
gow to Govan, by the road along the river, and that Mr Kingan 
came up from Govan to Glasgow at the same time of the day 
when this incident is said to have occurred, and that Mr Wat* 
son was hoarse* But it is not surprising^ surely, that Lawson 
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$hould have forgotten the circumstance, For more than a year 
and a half he was not culled upon to task his recollection ; and 
it h perfectly possible, ignorant as he must have been at the time 
of the peculiar state of matters which gave rise to the dialogue^ 
that it may have taken place, without in the least attracting 
his attention, or that he may have strolled on while Watson 
and Kingan were conversing, or that he did not understand 
the gist of the conversation if it occurred within his hearing* 
or that he did not overhear it at all. There was no quarrel or 
high words between Mr Kingan and Mr Watson — nothing in 
short to attract his attention particularly to what passed* 

If, then, Gentlemen, I shall prove, as I undertake to do, dis- 
tinctly, absolutely, and beyond the possibility of doubt* that 
Mr Kingan is not and cannot be the author of these letters— r 
if by anticipation I shall succeed, as I have no fear I will do* 
. in establishing a negative— -this preposterous justification wiU 
fell to be treated as if it were altogether out of the Issue. And 
as to compensation, Mr Watson had no probable or reaaon* 
able grounds, nay not even a shadow of a pretext, for believing 
Mr Kingan guilty ; while, on the other hand, certain coinci- 
dences between passages in the anonymous letters and word* 
fised by Mr Watson, were calculated to excite very strong 
suspicions, and to create a reasonable presumption that he 
was not innocent. In a word, if Mr Kingan is to be held 
liable for the opinions ^vhich he was at last induced to adopt, 
or which he may have chanced to express on this subject, 
then half the town of Glasgow ought also to be prosecuted.— 
Gentlemen, we shall now proceed to bring our evidence. 

When Mr Jeffrey had concluded, a number of the ano- 
nymous letters, together with all the admitted letters of Mr 
Kingan which were in process, were then put in as evidence. 
Mr Watson had obtained and lodged in process, specimens of 
the handwriting of the anonymous letters, and of Mr Kingan's 
handwriting. Mr Kingan had also lodged much more com- 
prehensive specimens ; and Mr Jeffrey proposed to lay them 
•before the Jury. But Mr Watson's Counsel objected to the ad* 
missibility of such evidence; the Court sustained the objection ; 
and the specimens on both sides were thus rendered useless. 



After the deposition of Mrs Oswald— which, on account of 
ber advanced age and infirmities, had been taken by commis- 
sion—was read, the Counsel for the pursuer proceeded to call 
•their witnesses. In this publication, however, the main object 
of which 13 to give as faithful a report as possible of the 
speeches on both sides of the Bar, it is not intended to intro- 
duce any part of the evidence, which, in fact, is so extremely 
voluminous, that, if reported at length, and with the necessary 
accuracy and precision, it would of itself fill a moderately 
sized octavo. But in order to compensate for this unavoidable 
defect, if such it be considered, the Observations appended to the 
-speeches were drawn Up, with a view of showing, as clearly and 
concisely as possible, the true bearing of the evidence, both as 
regards the case for the prosecution and that for the defence ; 
and also for the purpose of satisfying the public that it was upon 
no slight grounds, nor upon any ordinary amount of consistent, 
concurring, and unimpeached testimony, that the Jury came 
to the conclusion that Mr Kmgan was wholly innocent of the 
odious imputation which had been cast upon him, and that he 
-was entitled to the exemplary amount of damages which, it 
will be afterwards seen, was awarded him. 

The case for the prosecution having closed about half-past 
eleven o'clock on Friday night, the Court adjourned till Sa- 
turday at ten o'clock a. m. ; at which time it again met, when 

Mr Cockburn proceeded to open the case for the defender 
as follows :*— My Lord Chief Commissioner, and Gentlemen of 



• In this speech there are a considerable number of statements and alle- 
gations, in support of which not a tittle of evidence was produced by the 
defender. No blame whatever is attached on this account to the learned and 
ingenious Counsel who so ably discharged his duty to his client, and who of 
course spoke from the instructions with which the defender had furnished 
him; put it would be unfair to the pursuer to allow such loose and random 
assertions to go abroad, without in some way distinguishing them from those 
* which the defender attempted to sustain by some sort of evidence ; and as 
printing the passages in question in italic* has been thought at once the sun- 
pleat and most inoffensive mode in which these unsupported statements can 
be indicated, this accordingly has been adopted. The reader, therefore, will 
observe, that all the passages in Mr Cockburn's speech, containing assertions 
as to which no evidence was led, are printed in this manner. 



the Jury— You were engaged all yesterday in hearing one side 
of this case, and you have no doubt returned with your minds 
subject to impressions favourable to the pursuer. In this situ- 
ation you will, I am sure, be disposed to listen with the more 
attention, while I explain to you the grounds and views upon 
which Mr Watson rests his defence. Gentlemen, there are 
here two actions, one at the instance of Mr Kingan, and ano- 
ther at the instance of Mr Watson ; and in the last of these 
you will be again sworn, and have to discharge yourselves- by 
a verdict. But it has been arranged that both cases shall be 
tried on the same evidence; and therefore you are to consider, 
that while hearing the evidence adduced in defence of Mr 
Xingan's action, you are at the same time hearing the evidence 
in support of Mr Watson's. Gentlemen, the simplest, fullest; 
-and fairest way to get into the situation of Mr Watson, will 
be to tell you, in as plain and brief a way as possible, the his- 
tory of the leading circumstances by which his mind and con- 
duct were regulated. 

Certain anonymous letters, characterised in the Issues a$ 
filled with. " gross and obscene allusions and abominable in- 
sinuations," and as " containing matter of so abominable a 
u description, that whoever was guilty of writing or transmit- 
" ting them ought to be branded with infamy and banished 
" from society;"— I say, Gentlemen, certain blackguard ano-» 
nymous letters, which nobody could write without disgrace, 
and nobody receive withQut disgust, were sent to a number of 
respectable individuals. This went on for a course of years* 
During the currency of this period, no sound of a report was 
heard that Mr Watson was concerned in the writing or send* 
ing of these letters; and not only was there no general report, 
but, with the exception of one family and its immediate connect 
dons, no audible sound connecting his name with them* He 
was living peaceably in the bosom of his family,- with a character 
unbreathed upon, respected and esteemed by the public at large, 
as well as by a numerous circle of friends. In this situation he 
was proposed a member of the Western Club; and it is admit- 
ted that, but for a specific reason, no individual who could 
have entered it,- would have been more cordially received. - But 
his application was rejected— he was blackballed. That pror 
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bably would not have given him much concern; though I 
know that such a rejection is apt to shock and irritate many 
mindi. Here, however, the affront was inflicted on ham for a 
special and avowed cause— because he was accused of being 
the author of, or concerned in, these abominable letters. The 
consequences that resulted from this open and public indig* 
nity will be proved; but, in truth, Ho proof is necessary; for 
to be rejected from the society of gentlemen was his extinction 
as a gentleman and a citizen. Gentlemen, Mr Watson must 
have been something either above or below humanity if he had 
not felt, and felt deeply too, under such a blow. In point of fact, 
he was thrown into a state of agitation and distress of mind, from 
which he has not yet recovered, and probably never will recover. 
This will be established by evidence, and indeed requires no 
proof to make it be believed. Now, this outrage on his feelings, 
though not done directly by the pursuer, was done by Mr Os* 
wald, the friend of Mr Kingan, with whom the former had long 
been in communication on the subject of Mr Watson's guilt* 
Mr Oswald has acknowledged that he suspected Mr Watson on 
grounds which are admitted to have been fallacious : he did so 
before he communicated with Mr Kingan, but he also did so 
after, and part of his ground for doing so was a statement made 
by Mr Kingan. We have proof that Mr Oswald's chief rea- 
son of suspicion was communicated by Mr Kingan. Mr Ofr- 
tvald himself referred to what is called the Vinegar dialogue 
as its principal ground for believing Mr Watson the author 
of the letters. In fact " Vinegar" was the name applied to 
Mr Watson by the members of the Oswald family ; and it ori- 
ginated in this way :— Mr George Rowan, of a place called 
Holmfhuldhead, had received an anonymous letter signed 
** Vinegar;" and the Oswald family being apprised of the cii> 
cumstance, and having thought proper to suspect Mr Watson 
as the authoiV he was generally called in their circle by the 
name of " Vinegar." The fact of their suspicion, as well as 
the nickname they chose to apply to him, being known to Mr 
Kingan, he, wishing, as he said, to catch Mr Watson, pretends 
to have met him on one occasion, and to have unexpectedly 
mentioned the word " Vinegar," at the sound of which he aU 
leges Mr Watson started, and by his gesture and looks bet 
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frayed such" indications of surprise and confusion a* confirmed 
the previous suspicion of his guilt. But in point of fact no such 
dialogue ever took place ; it was invented sole! j by Kingai* 
himself, with a view of impressing more deeply upon the minds 
of the Oswalds the suspicion they had previously entertained 
of Mr Watson's guilt. 

: How then stands the matter at this time? Mr Oswald and 
his family spoke to and consulted with a few individuals, 
particularly Mr Rowan, Miss Good, and Miss Hutton, 
but they were aware of the prudence and propriety of keep* 
ing their suspicions in a great measure to themselves, of 
confining them within their own circle. Till the blackballing 
the public never attached guilt or suspicion to Mr Watson | 
and I need not tell you that Mr Oswald and his family 
not being in a privileged or protected situation, they were 
not entitled to speak of the matter even although they 
believed it. Accordingly they acted upon this prhtt^ple, 
and were dumb. But Mr Oswald having his mind poisoned 
by Mr Kingan, goes on for years without any coinimmicatioa 
to Mr Watson, and at last suddenly carries his suspicion into 
his conduct by getting his former* friend kicked out of the club. 
Mr Watson certainly has been as hardly used as any gentle- 
man I have ever met with. He stands here to-day as de* 
fender in this action, and he says, " I was blackballed, chiefly 
* through the influence of Mr Kingan, upon a charge from 
" which I was speedily and completely exculpated;" and all are 
now convinced that he was innocent, and that he was muck 
and grievously injured by the charge. Gentlemen, if he hail 
no more to say than this, it would be a good defence of has 
conduct. 

But he has more to urge in his behalf. When the impuw 
tation was first made, he intended to raise an action; bat 
he allowed himself to be swayed by the advice of bis fnerid% 
and went into a reference ; in the course of which he disco* 
vered that Mr Kingan was partly the cause of Mr Oswald's 
belief of his guilt. What was the natural consequence in the 
mind of Mr Watson, whose innocence you are bound to pre- 
sume ? Conscious of his. own innocence, he found * himself ac-f 
cused by Mr Kingan. What conclusion but one could , 
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in the human mind on making such a discovery ? The feet 
could appear in no other light than as a cloak for hiding his 
own guilt. In all probability the real author was found, and 
found in the person of Mr Kingan. Under these circum- 
stances, it was thought desirable to get at some genuine writ- 
ings of the pursuer ; and jrith this view an application was 
made to Mr Walkinshaw, who was known or believed to be 
in possession of certain letters or documents in the handwrit- 
ing of Mr Kingan, to deliver them up for examination. This, 
however, was done by the direct authority of the referees. At 
first Mr Walkinshaw refused to comply ; but on consulting with 
his friends, and being advised that if Kingan was innocent, the 
best thing he could do was to give up the letters, he did so. 
When this came to the knowledge of Kingan, he upbraided 
Walkinshaw with what he had done, and in particular, ob- 
served that he had brought him into great mischief by exhi- 
biting his writings. Now, Gentlemen! it is not easy to see how 
this could occur to ah innocent man ; for if Mr Kingan was 
conscious of his own innocence, how could the exhibition of 
his writings bring him into mischief? When these documents 
had been obtained, the friends of Mr Watson sent for an en- 
graver, Mr Lizars, the first in Scotland, probably the first in 
die island ; and he examined them, took them with him to 
Edinburgh, consulted Mr Clerk, also an engraver of eminence, 
and, in conjunction with that gentleman, returned a written 
report bearing that the person who wrote the genuine also 
wifote the anonymous letters. The opinion thus formed and 
expressed was communicated to Mr Watson, 'and by him to 
the arbiters, who, thus fortified, pronounced their award, on 
the 27th February 1826, finding that Mr Watson was not the 
author, and that Mr Oswald had no good grounds for the charge 
he had made, and ordaining the latter to sign an apology, 
which he did; and so, as between them, the matter ended* 
Not content with that, however, so conscious was he of the 
injustice he had done to his former friend and neighbour, that, 
after signing the formal apology, like a thorough gentleman, 
heiwent voluntarily into the presence of Mr Watson, and re- 
peated spontaneously his retractation, thus showing it was the 
result of conviction. 
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Now, Mr Kingan was privy to all the proceedings under 
the award ; he knew of the report of the engravers, — he knew 
of the deliverance which had been pronounced by the arbiters, 
-—he knew of the step which Mr Oswald had taken in con- 
sequence; and he was therefore bound to be dumb. No man 
had a right to attempt to disturb Mr Watson; and if there 
was any one man who ought to have been impenetrably silent, 
that man was Mr Kingan, through whom the original wound 
had been inflicted, and Mr Watson had suffered what Kingan 
himself is now said to be suffering. He had been rejected as 
unworthy of admission into a club of gentlemen, he had been 
expelled from society, he had been shunned and avoided as 
the supposed author of these letters. He had put down his 
accuser, but still he felt himself bound to endeavour to find 
out his original traducer. Witnesses will be called who will 
state to you the grounds upon which Mr Watson's conviction 
lias been formed ; but the general result is, that he holds Mr 
Kingan, if not the author, to have had a connection with these 
letters exclusive of the idea of perfect innocence. It may be 
true that Mr Oswald suspected Mr Watson before Kingan 
spoke to him on the subject. It is indeed of little conse- 
quence what opinion he formed. He suspected Mr Watson 
upon grounds which the arbiters disregarded, and their award 
found an echo in his own breast. Mr Oswald has totally 
disqualified himself by the absurd and untenable charge which 
he brought against Mr Watson, from being at all listened 
to or regarded in this matter. But if Mr Kingan had some- 
thing to do with the letters, nothing could have been more 
convenient than to find another person suspected, and the 
public thrown upon a wrong scent. He adopted the prepos- 
session solely because it suited his purpose, and he turned 
it to account; and I am convinced, that had Oswald suspect-* 
ed Mr Rowan, Kingan would have jumped at the bait. 

Gentlemen, it is a fact that Mr Watson discovered Mr 
Kingan had been accusing him to Mr Oswald, not by the 
Vinegar dialogue, but previously ; and also that he had been 
secretly traducing him to various other individuals for a long 
period before the award. All this took place in the end of 
1885, or beginning of 1826. But I shall show you that so 

c 
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early as 1B24, Mr Kingan never found a congenial soil with- 
out dropping in some small seed of suspicion. Wherever he 
.found any one disposed to listen, he was always ready to in* 
«til the poison into his mind. Instead of following Mr Os~ 
wald's straight-forward and manly course, he insinuated sur- 
mises and suspicions against Mr Watson during the whole 
currency of the letters : not by direct statement, but by in- 
direct insinuation, which was quite as effectual, he laboured 
Ao convince others that Mr Watson must be the author. In- 
deed, stating the imputation as a report merely, would have 
been perfectly sufficient to give it currency ; for there is do 
way in which calumny is more certainly and efficaciously pro- 
pagated. In short, he stated, he insinuated, he argued that 
Mr Watson was the author of these infamous letters; he 
tried every means, and had recourse to every expedient, 
which he thought calculated to disseminate this belief. Act 
oordingly, when Mr Walkinshaw on one occasion express- 
ed his incredulity, stating that be thought it inconceiv- 
able that Mr Watson could be guilty of any thing so base in 
itself, and so inconsistent with his general character, Kingan* s 
reply was, * c Oh, there is insanity in the family." w Go to 
u Kingan, and he will convince you," was a phrase among 
diem, when any one doubted the truth of the story. Ano* 
ther was, " Well, we know one damned scoundrel, about 
*' whom there can be no doubt." Gentlemen, it will be prov* 
ed that the epithet " damned scoundrel" was directed against 
Mr Watson. It will be proved that the " Vinegar'* dia* 
logue was the main circumstance upon which they all fourid* 
ed, and that the epithet " Vihegar" was applied to Mr Watson* 
In fact Mr Kingan wrote a note in his own hand to Miss Mar* 
garet Oswald, in which this application is almost in terms made 
to Mr Watson, and in which he alleges that the arrow had 
reached his conscience. That dialogue is a fabrication krf 
Kingan's; but it is nevertheless spoken of by all the witnesses 
as the foundation of the belief and suspicion against Mr Wat 
son. Now, if we shall prove that that dialogue did not take 
place at all, no more is necessary for the defence of Mr. 
Watson. 
.Another mode which the pursuer adopted in order to Ten-* 
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der the calumny effectual, was preventing the report being 
conveyed to the man whom it arraigned, though circulating 
for a considerable period among the persons whom he in* 
fluenced. The pursuer did, in point of fact, deceive Mr O*- 
wald. I don't say that this gentleman had not formed ait 
opinion before — that he had not his suspicions ; but Kingan 
went on confirming his belief, and impressing it more deeply 
on his mind. When you see Oswald in his statement to the 
arbiters, resting chiefly upon the Vinegar dialogue, you will 
scarcely require to be told that it must have produced a 
powerful effect on himself. It is therefore pretty well estab* 
lished that Kingan blamed Mr Watson; and under the se- 
cond action, these are the facts with which you will have 
to deal. 

But what was the conduct of Watson towards the pur-* 
suer ? Keep in view, that till after the blackballing, no mor- 
tal ever heard Mr Watson mention the name of Mr Kingan, 
though the latter had been for years accusing him of being 
the author. But the instant he knew that he was suspected, 
and learned the part which the pursuer had taken in order 
to bring matters to a crisis, he was satisfied that Kingan had 
too much concern with the productions which he was so 
anxious to father upon him. For if we are accused of an 
offence which our own conscience tells us we are free from, 
by a person who has no call to bring such an accusation, 
and no grounds whatever for doing so—what conclusion can 
we draw, except that he charges us to screen himself/ From 
the falsehood of the accusation, Watson believed that Kingan 
himself was guilty* A meeting of Mr Watson's friends took 
place immediately after the blackballing, to discuss how an 
accusation of this sort could possibly have been brought 
against an individual of his character and respectability ; and 
the conclusion at which they arrived might be erroneous, but 
the result of their deliberations was hostile to Mr Kingan. 
Then came the report of Lizars and Clerk, in which they have 
no doubt that the anorrymous letters were in the handwriting 
of Mr Kingan. In these circumstances, had Mr Watson 
proclaimed Mr Kingan as his traducer in all the newspapers 
of the kingdom, be would not have done any thing unnatural, 
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or which the circumstances I have mentioned would not id- 
some measure have justified. But he did nothing of the kind* 
The pursuer has ransacked Glasgow, and pried into all the 
communications which the defender had on the subject; and 
yet not mom than six persons have been found to whom 
this accused man ventured to mention his conviction that 
Kingan was guilty, and that he could be proved to be so. 
The utmost amount of his delinquency is, that until he is 
blackballed, he says nothing; and after that he says only to 
six or eight individuals, his most intimate friends, that he 
believes Kingan the author. lnfact, % ke only spoke of the 
subject when it was necessary, and when he* was in a sense 
compelled to do so. He was in the situation of a merchant 
denounced as a bankrupt; and what merchant would not 
proclaim that the author of such a denunciation had an inte- 
rest in having it propagated — what man would not sympathise 
with him for taking such a step ? There, however, he let the 
matter rest. He did not persist in the accusation. He was 
the most injured, but he brought no action. All the commu* 
nications he had were shortly posterior to the blackballing, 
and they were only with those into whose ears Kingan had 
dropped the poison of the accusation. I forgot to say that af- 
ter the award, when every body else was satisfied of Mr Wat- 
son's innocence, Kingan went on repeating the original ca- 
lumny. Now, 1 should have thought that Watson would have 
been the first to fly to a court of justice. But nevertheless he 
brought no action. He left it with those who knew the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the characters of the parties to de- 
cide ; and the public did decide by a verdict as unanimous as 
the public voice ever prdhounced. Mr Kingan then raised 
his action, and to meet it Mr Watson afterwards brought 
his, the kindest thing he could do if Mr Kingan be really 
innocent. 

Mr Watson's assertion, however, is, that Mr Kingan is 
guilty ; but whether this is made on legal evidence, it will be 
for you to judge. I am the last person in the world to in*, 
flame personal contentions, or , to widen a breach which, un- 
happily, is already too great* But I am bound to say, that my 
client does believe the charge against the pursuer well found- 
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ecL If he considered -that he were wrong, he would be the 
first to acknowledge it, — he would like to acknowledge iu 
Thi? opinion of Mr Kifigan's guilt is not the result of personal 
animosity, or of any vindictive feeling towards that individual; 
and it is only that he may not act disingenuously and hypo* 
critically that he now declares through me that his conviction 
remains unchanged. 

• Now we have here two individuals, each of whom bkunea 
the other ; and the point is how to settle the complex ques* 
tion between them. This must be done by two verdicts; but 
the first verdict will probably decide the second ; because in 
ttie first you will have to decide on the plea of justification* 
-And of this two views may be taken, whfch are different and 
independent of each other. One is, whether there be legal 
evidence that Mr Kingan had more concern in the writing and 
transmission of these letters than is compatible with the notion 
of his innocence ; for if he be proved to be guilty in terms of 
the Issue, he admits that there is an end of his case. The se- 
cond is, that supposing there be no legal evidence of his guilt, 
and Mr Watson fail to establish it, the parties then stand in 
the situation of persons who have groundlessly and without 
sufficient evidence believed each other guilty. But the first 
of these views is by far the most important; and I now pro- 
ceed, in as few words as possible, to lay before you the ground* 
upon which Mr Watson submits that there is legal evidence 
to bring home the charge to Mr Kingan. 

Gentlemen, you are now engaged in the investigation of an 
occult or concealed crime, which cannot be established in all 
its parts by direct evidence. The sending for a series of years 
anonymous letters is a crime impossible to be proved by direct 
evidence. I therefore demur to the doctrine that, because Mr 
Kingan can show apparent inconsistencies and difficulties, and 
because my client may not be able to prove the total guilty 
that he fails in making out the charge. It is quite true that 
particular letters may not be brought home to him ; but it is 
sufficient if he be proved to be the author of one of them. If 
he dabbled in the matter at all — if the trace of the ink with 
which one of them was written can be discovered on the tips" 
of his fingers, it goes back and operates to show that be had 
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some concern with the whole. Now, is there any evidence 
of his sending anonymous letters ? 

I am sorry that Mr Kingan has rendered it necessary for 
me to advert to the elements of his personal character ; but in 
a case of this sort it is clearly relevant to do so ; more espe- 
cially as the subject has been introduced by himself, and as he 
founds upon his own personal character and habits as calcu- 
lated, if not to disprove the charge, at least to render it ex- 
tremely improbable. Mr Watson says, however, that there is 
no individual in Glasgow so likely to have committed this of- 
fence, and that the pursuer is addicted to personal satire, sar- 
casm, and jocularity. This character he has obtained, and 
this character he has justified. In verbal jocularity, and in writ- 
ten, in prose and in verse— by manufacturing lampoons and getting 
up caricatures— Kingan is its master in the West of Scotland. He 
is a common Glasgow joker* " Firing off an anonymous 9 ' is 
one of his phrases,* and also his practice* He has been always 
noted for a degrading habit of prying into and obtaining a know- 
ledge of what takes place in the inside of other people's houses— in 
short, for the very propensity which must have cliaracterised the au- 
thor of these letters.^ But these matters will be told you more 
folly by the witnesses. It must have been unpleasant to you 
to hear such recitals, but you cannot have listened to it with 
a feeling of greater disgust than that under which I have made 
it in the exercise of my professional duty to my client. But 
there is another fact which also speaks volumes. Kingan has 
called witnesses to prove that he was in good society, but 
that now he is in almost no society at all. The same im- 
putation was made against Mr Watson, and although it 
threw him into a paroxysm of agitation and distress, it 
had no permanent effect against him; and why should the 
same report have produced such opposite results, except that 
the character of the one was proof against it, and that of the 



: ■ This alludes to the evidence of Mr George M'lntosh, the arbiter's son, as 
to Mr K.'s conversation with him, in a visit he paid with him in the year 
1821. 

+ This is almost a copy of one of Mr Oswald's statements to the arbiters, 
only Mr KjBgan's name is here substituted for Mr Watson's. 
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Other disposed every body, to believe it ? To do other indivi- 
dual did this report prove permanently injurious biit to the 
pursuer — to no other name did the imputation stick steadily 
but to the name of Mr Kingan.* 

There are other circumstances of direct or probable evi-. 
dence which are not consistent with the notion of the inno- 
cence of the pursuer. He is addicted to one practice, which 
is sufficiently remarkable, that of dictating letters to person* 
below his own rank* His maid servant was his amanuensis; 
and the fact of having been in the practice of dictating Utters 
to a female servant, on subjects which she did not and could 
net understand, will be proved in evidence.^ The effect of this 
a* to the present case is obvious enough. He was also accus- 
tomed to send letters to the Post Office by another female ser* 
vant from the parish of Govan ; and she remembers the names 
of a number of individuals to whom letters were addressed. 
But of the names of the persons she remembers, not one ever 
received a genuine letter from Mr Kingan. I take it for 
granted that these were letters in which the pursuer took an 
interest ; yet of these persons, half a dozen in number, not 
one got any letters except anonymous ones, not one of which 
had any signature, or was apparently written by Hingan. All 
this leads but to one conclusion, and justifies Mr Watson in 
entertaining the sincere belief that Mr Kingan is the author of 
or concerned in these letters. 

After hearing that the story of the maid servant had transpired, 
the pursuer wished to ascertain whether letters had been actually 



* No one else was accused, except Mr Watson, who, by means of the report 
of the engravers, succeeded in transferring the imputation from himself to Mr 
K., and he and his partisans have ever since been incessant in their efforts to 
render the injury permanent.' 

f To prove this, interrogatories were put to Mr Watson's witness, Marga- 
ret Patrick, who said she once saw a Mrs Copperthwaite, an old servant of Mr 
Kingan's, writing something in the dining-room when Mr K. was present. 
JBut she did not say that it was a letter, or that she ever on this or any other 
occasion saw Mr Kingan dictate any writing to servants or any one else* Mr 
Watson had Mrs Copperthwaite inclosed as a witness until the termination oT 
the trial. But he did not think fit to examine her, to explain what it was she 
was writing on the occasion referred to by Patrick, or whether such an occur- 
rence did in fact ever take place. 
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received by certain individuals, and whether they had preserved 
them. One gentleman. Major Monteith, had received two of these 
letters, but he kept the fact a dead secret; he kept the letters' 
too, but he said nothing ; he never revealed the circumstance to 
any one. One day, however, after the story of the servant had 
got wind, Major Monteith met Mr Kingan, when the latter ven- 
tured upon this aukward guess, '* lam sure, Archy, you never 
got two J 9 Major Monteith was surprised, but after a little hesi- 
tation, he admitted he had got two anonymous letters. Is it not 
odd how he should have hit so patly on the exact number two t 
But the fact is, he was engaged in a voyage of discovery to find 
out whose letters Were destroyed, and whose letters were pre* 
Served. Now suppose he had gone, under similar circumstances, 
to others, said to one, u Well, John, I am sure you did not get 
four /" « Yes, I got four."—" Well, Thomas, you did not get 
six f* " Yes, I got six /' this would have made the matter as clear 
as light, and left no doubt on the mind of any one that Kingan 
was concerned in the writing and sending of these anonymous 
letters.* 

Next, as to the Vinegar letter, as it is called, this one came 
to Mr Rowan, and was signed " Vinigar." The proper way 
of spelling the word, as you all know, is " Vinegar," but Mr 
Kingan is in the habit of spelling it " Vim gar." Now it will 
be proved that Mr Rowan got a letter signed *< Vimgar, ,, "f- and 
that the fact of his haying done so was communicated to the 
Oswalds. This letter formed the subject of frequent conver- 
sation at Shieldhall; but they kept the matter to themselves; 
the fact of such a letter having been received was known only 



* Major Monteith was summoned as a witness for Mr Watson, and inclosed 
until the end of the trial, but was not examined. Mr Watson of course knows 
whether he was kept back because his evidence would have confirmed or be- 
cause it would have contradicted, this very precise statement Mr Kingan 
could not examine him, because his proof was concluded before the statement 
was made. No witness whatever was examined to prove the " voyage of dis- 
covery." 

f Mr Watson's averment was that this letter was signed Vinigar, Mr 
Kingan'8 that it was signed Vinegar. There was no opinion given by the wit- 
nesses as to this point ; but the letter was laid before the Jury, who would of 
course satisfy themselves. 
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to themselves. From one or other of these persons, therefore, 
the communication of this circumstance could atone have pro- 
ceeded. Yet within a few days Mr Rowan got another letter, 
beginning, " So I find you have been showing my letters." 
To this the evidence arising from the handwriting materially 
applies. " Vinegar" was the name given to Mr Watson ; and. 
it was material for Kingan to fix the suspicion upon him, be- 
cause it took it off from himself. This leads me to Rowan's 
letter, and the tendency it had, in connection with the Vinegar 
note, to fix the suspicion on Mr Kingan. 

In the letter or note to Miss Oswald, containing what is 
ealled the Vinegar dialogue, the word " vinegar" is spelt in 
the same way as in Rowan's letter, that is, " vinigar? It is 
said that at the mention of the word <s vinegar," Mr Watson 
looked confounded, and betrayed signs of surprise and 
agitation. But the dialogue, Gentlemen, is altogether a fic- 
tion—a pure invention of Kingan's. Mr Lawson will be 
called, and he will tell you he has a distinct recollection that 
no such dialogue took place in his presence. You have 
been told, indeed, that it is not likely that Kingan, if he 
had invented this dialogue, would have introduced the name 
of a friend of Mr Watson's, together with several cir- 
cumstances admitted to be true, and calculated, if the story 
was false, to facilitate the detection and exposure of the 
fabrication. But all these do not make it a bad invention; for 
who does not know that the more bases of truth one has upon 
which to rest a story that is essentially false, the better: the 
fact that Mr Lawson and Mr Watson were represented in 
company on a certain day, at a certain time, and in a certain 
place where they happened to be, was only intended to make 
the invention more probable, to give it an air of greater veri- 
similitude. - Accordingly, the circumstance of Kingan having 
fabricated the conclusion of the dialogue, with a view to con- 
nect Mr Watson with these letters, and screen himself, is per- 
fectly compatible with the truth of the extrinsic circumstances 
introduced to give it probability. 

But consider, Gentlemen, the incredibility of the story it- 
self. You are bound to hold Mr Watson innocent. Now, if 
he was innocent, why should he startle at the mention of the 
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word " vinegar." The story has absolutely no meaning* ex- 
cept upon the supposition that Mr Watson is guilty ; yet, as I 
have just said, you are bound to believe him innocent, because 
there is no one who now dares to accuse him. You have 
heard that no one could have written, these letters but a 
person connected with and resident in Govan. But I have, 
not heard that there is any enchanted circle or adaman- 
tine wall to prevent gossip from getting out of that parish. 
Nothing, in general, travels so fast as that particular article* 
Where, then, is the difficulty in believing that these letters 
were written by a person not resident in or immediately con- 
nected with Govan? They are a tissue of low, vulgar, black-, 
guard and scurrilous abuse, the manufacture of which I should, 
be sorry to think exclusively confined to that parish. Except 
the story of the printed gown, there is absolutely nothing local 
about them ; and this occurrence took place in the presence of 
twelve men, one of them a friend of Mr Kingan, but 'whose 
name on this occasion I shall spare* 

Another circumstance deserving your attention is the letter 
addressed to Mrs John Miller. Mr Walkinshaw, formerly a 
partner with Mr Kingan, said, when this letter was shown 
him, that the direction resembled the handwriting of Kingan, 
and that there was also a similarity in certain words in the in- 
side. But observe, Gentlemen, the facts as to the contents of 
this letter. A ball took place in Glasgow, to which Mr Kingan 
was invited. On his arrival he inquired for the lady of the 
house, and was told by her husband, Mr Miller, that she was 
dancing. " Dancing 1" exclaimed Kingan, in a derisive and 
sarcastic tone, proceeding, at the same time, to ridicule the idea 
of Mrs Miller (who was rather Jolly and corpulent in her per* 
son), dancing. There happened also to be in the house a 
black or mulatto female servant, upon whom he then cracked 
sundry jokes, good, or bad, after he had discussed the dancing 
of her mistress. All this is unimportant enough of itself. 
But in the course of a few days there came an anonymous letter, 
in which Mrs Miller's dancing and the black female servant 
were ridiculed in nearly the seme way as by Mr Kingan at the 
ball The fact was communicated to Mr Watson, and certainly 
#id tend to confirm his belief that Mr Kingan was concerned m tht 
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<*n*7H/mous Utters. It is necessary, Gentlemen, to take all these 
facts together, before we come to our last sort of evidence, 
•which is that of the engravers* 

I agree in opinion with my learned friend, that the evidence 
of engravers is liable to some degree of uncertainty and error. 
But this is not our best, but our worst and last sort of evidence* 
upon which we place the least reliance, excepting in so far as 
it comes in aid of other and better evidence. It is admitted, 
however, that if the letters are in Mr Kingan's handwriting, 
there is an end of his case. Now, I intend to lay before you 
the evidence of persons who have known his handwriting from 
long acquaintance, and who will tell you, that it resembles the 
handwriting of some parts of the anonymous letters. Gentle- 
men, these letters are written in a disguised hand ; there is only 
an occasional similarity, where there is no disguise ; and it is 
therefore not by differences, but by resemblances, that the iden-' 
tity must be established. To catch the cloven foot, you must 
look where the natural hand gleams through the disguise- 
where the mask, as it were, falls off, and betrays the real de- 
linquent. I cannot say there will be no contradictions ; but 
those who have known Mr KingarC* handwriting long and 
intimately ', are of opinion that it is the same with that of the 
anonymous letters. Besides this, we have the evidence of skil- 
ful engravers, Mr Lizars and Mr Clerk ; and you will find 
that their opinion given to the arbiters is adhered to, and that 
they will say the same thing now as they did on a former oc- 
casion. Gentlemen, we judge of the writings as we do the 
countenances of our friends ; we do not apply a pair of com* 
passes to take the dimensions of their features, nor does a man 
recognise his wife by actual measurement ; we know them. cer- 
tainly, intuitively, and, as it were, by instinct; the moment we 
see them, we have an immediate and intense perception of 
their identity, as unerring as it is instantaneous, and as vivid 
as it is certain. Our main evidence, therefore, is that of the 
persons who thus know the handwriting of Mr Kingan ; our 
next, that of the engravers. But the internal evidence is a 
thousand fold better than either. Many men have particular 
habits of writing and spelling and so has Mr Kingan. There 
are certain peccadilloes of spelling, for example, which are 
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known to be peculiarly his, and which he ajmost always ex* 
emplifies. In the genuine documents, there is one invariable 
error ; a great many words, as for instance, " really," "actual- 
ly/* which are spelt with two Fs, Mr Kingan spells with one ; 
end in order to make up for this I suppose, to such words as 
f careful," ''needful, 1 * which have only one final /, he generally 
•gives two Fs, thus "carefull," "needfull." Most hacknied 
jokers, too, have generally certain pet phrases, which 
they employ upon all occasions. Mr Kingan is distinguished 
for a* profusion of these. One of them of which he seems to 
be peculiarly fond, is " honest man" meaning thereby a good- 
natured idiot. Another is 9 "g-a-g" a slang word, of which 
•he is a great patron, and, I believe, the inventor. I presume 
it means something in the West, though I do not happen* to 
know what it is, and, thank God, cannot pronounce it. Again, 
most people have a peculiar way of contracting certain words ; 
for example, " Glasgow," which Mr Kingan contracts " Glas<>. ,? 
fc And, generally, whenever you find a particular contraction or 
mode of spelling in the genuine documents, you find it also in 
the anonymous letters.* 

In the view of these facts, then, I say, Gentlemen, that it is 
impossible to blame Mr Watson, or to accuse him of rashness 
and precipitation in believing Mr Kingan the author of these 
letters. But there is a second view to be taken. Supposing he 
is not the author — for if he is, he confesses there must be a 
verdict against him ; but, supposing he is not the author, or at 
least that there is no legal evidence to convict him, then the 
case is equally clear. If he is not, then no more is Mr Wat- 
son ; neither of them is guilty. Two gentlemen bring mutyal 
actions, in relation to the same thing, and all you can do is no 
more than set off the one against the other. But the parties 
are by no means in pari cam— the difference is conspicuously 
against Mr Kingan. He was the first to begin and the last to 
end. Until the blackballing Mr Watson never uttered his name. 



* An interrogatory was put on Mr Kingan's part to Mr Edward Walkin* 
shaw, the witness on this point, whether it was usual in the west to abbre- 
viate the word Glasgow in this way. His answer was, " It is Mr Kingan's 
mode of abbreviating it." 
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Bat for two years before this, Kingan had been silently under- 
mining hte reputation, and blasting his character. He is there- 
fore to be viewed in the same light as the man who strikes the 
first blow, and who thus gives his antagonist a title to defend 
himself. But Mr Watson was in a situation in which he was 
unable to defend himself. Oswald tells you that nobody sus-» 
pected Mr Kingan ; why, then, did he attempt to fasten the im- 
putation upon Mr Watson ? Kingan began without the duty of 
self-defence, to prepare the public mind to pursue an erroneous 
scent. If he is innocent, whence this venomous defamation ? 
It is not alleged that Mr Watson invented any name by which 
to designate Mr Kingan. He said, indeed, that he believed the 
pursuer to be the author of the letters ; but in this he was corro- 
borated by the report of the engravers, and the award of the arbi- 
ters* he stated it with the same sincerity with which he now holds 
it* because it was his honest and firm conviction. He invented 
nothing — he made no whispers — he founded upon no constitu* 
tional disease. He took no nickname — he did not invent a 
dialogue to give his arrow a new point— he did not imitate the 
man who, while meeting as a friend and companion, was secretly 
traducing his fame, and blasting his character. Mr Watson 
did not persevere in his assertions. So long as he was smart* 
ing under his own wrongs — so long as his feelings were ex- 
cited by a sense of the injustice that had been done him, he 
merely proclaimed Kingan the author, and was done. King- 
an, on the other hand, had been privy to the proceedings 
tinder the reference, and knew that Watson was exculpated ; 
yet after that he persisted in asserting that Watson was guilty* 
This is unquestionably the worst feature of the case* If ever 
man was entitled to be let alone — to have the shield of silence 
and respect extended over him, that man was Mr Watson. 
But if I don't prove that no such forbearance was shown by 
Kingan, nothing was ever proved by evidence* The only dif- 
ference between the parties then is, that Kingan was the first 
to begin, and the last to end. Mr Watson has, however, had 
the honesty to give the pursuer an opportunity of clearing him- 
self. It is possible to make a distinction between the pursuer's 
case and that of the defender upon this point. If there be bo 
legal evidence against Mr Kingan, you will of course give him 



the benefit of that defect; but it is a different question who U 
guilty in preferring the charge ; and I deny that a party plead- 
ing his defence can aggravate. The original occasion upon 
which this charge was made was when Mr Watson was trem- 
bling in every nerve with the indignant feelings of insulted ho- 
nour and outraged virtue ; and the grounds upon which he 
then preferred it are the same upon which he still holds his 
belief that it is true. He cannot shake his conviction, but his 
conduct will be swayed by your verdict. He believes the 
charge; but if the result of the whole be that there is no. 
legal evidence to bring it home to the pursuer, there will be 
no backwardness on the part of Mr Watson, because there i& 
a difference between his opinion and yours, to come forward 
in the same open and manly manner as another Gentleman 
did towards himself, and candidly acknowledge his error. 
Upon the whole, however, I think the most satisfactory way 
will be, to set off the one action against the other. 

We have already stated, and need not now repeat the rea- 
son why it has been deemed inexpedient to print any part of 
the oral evidence in this cause. We proceed, therefore, at 
once to the concluding speech by the pursuer's senior counsel* 
When the evidence for the defender was closed, 

The Dean of Faculty rose to reply for the pursuer. We 
regret, however, that, owing to some circumstances which it 
would be superfluous to explain, we are under the necessity of 
adopting the indirect form, and must confine ourselve^ merely 
to an abstract or abridgment of this masterly and conclusive 
pleading, which exhausted the case, and dispelled every sha- 
dow of doubt from the minds of the Jury. The Learned Ba^ 
ronet commenced by observing that there had been laid before 
the Jury such a mass of evidence, that he might not be able to 
gather up every part of it necessary for enabling them to take 
a right view of the case; but he would do the best he 
could to point out its 7 true bearing, and to guide them to the 
conclusion at which he thought they must infallibly arrive. 
For the sake of perspicuity, the parties had agreed that the 
evidence applicable to both actions should be taken upon the 
first* in which Mr Kingan was pursuer and Mr Watson de* 
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fetuler ; and consequently it became necessary that the Jury, 
in making up their verdict, should resolve it into its compo- 
nent parts, and to consider how these applied to the main 
points of the case. The first of 1 these was to determine whe- 
ther it had been proved or not that Mr Watson had accused 
the pursuer, Mr Kingan, of being the author of certain anony* 
mous letters described in the Issues, and admitted on both 
sides to have been written and sent to a number of respectable 
persons residing in the parish of Govan : the second was, as- 
suming he had done so, whether he had succeeded in proving 
that Mr Kingan was the author of these letters : and, lastly, 
it was of the very utmost importance to the justice of the case, 
to consider the relative situation of the parties, both in regard 
to the circumstance of the accusation itself, and also in regard 
to the proof which had been adduced. If Mr Watson had 
entirely failed, as there could be no question he had, in esta- 
blishing the truth of the proposition that Mr Kingan was the 
author of these letters, the only points that remained were, 
whether he had probable cause for making this imputation, 
and whether, as alleged, there was a compensation of injuries. 
But it was impossible to come at the truth without a complex 
view of the whole story, from which alone they would be able * 
to ascertain when, by whom, and in what circumstances, the 
malicious attack had been made. 

The first point, namely, whether Mr Watson had accused 
the pursuer, Mr Kingan, of being the author of the letters^ 
was a question of fact, totally independent of probable cause 
and compensation : and there could not be a shadow of doubt 
that the libel, as far as regarded that point, had been fully 
proved; and that, in coming to a decision, the Jury were 
•bound to consider the evidence in support of it, without the 
slightest reference to the defences, or what had been alleged 
in mitigation by the defender. He had been surprised to find 
that the statement of his Learned Friend, notwithstanding the 
confidence with which it was made, resolved into one or other 
of the secondary pleas ; and that, while he had been necessi- 
tated to admit that Mr Watson had charged the pursuer with 
being the author of these letters, he had hazarded the asser- 
tion that his client had made no statement on the subject for £ 
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long time prior to the action being brought. This had been 
triumphantly contradicted by the witnesses who had been ex- 
amined on the part of the pursuer, and who distinctly proved, 
that not in a few 9 but in a great number of instances, Mr Wat- 
son did publicly accuse Mr Kingan of being the author of these 
scandalous letters, and that, in the face of repeated warnings, 
he persisted in his charge. Mr Oswald had sworn, that im- 
mediately after the blackballing, the defender had availed him- 
self of every opportunity of charging Mr Kingan with the au* 
thorship ; and there was the testimony of Mr Rowan, Mr 
Douglas Alston, and Miss Hutton, to the fact that the state- 
ment had been made by Mr Watson in the middle of the 
summer of 1826. On the 7th of June 1826, Mr Watson said 
he had such evidence as would convict Mr Kingan, and he 
wished he would prosecute. This was corroborated by M^ 
Walkinshaw, to whom Mr. Watson stated that he had now suf- 
ficient evidence to bring home the authorship of these letters to 
Mr Kingan, and that he had desired Mr Douglas Alston to 
make this statement to the Western Club. Was it true, then, 
that Watson had been silent a long time before the action was 
raised ? This took place on the 7th of June 1826, and the 
action was brought on the 27th of the same month* The cir- 
cumstance of Mr Watson refusing to Mr Alston to put his state- 
ment in writing, when desired to do so, made no,difference what*- 
ever. This was one of the most public acts of libel which 
could be committed verbally ; and unless the defender had 
proved his justification, the Jury could have no hesitation 
whatever in returning a verdict against him. 

This. brought him to the first defence maintained by the 
defender, and with no great prudence or propriety insisted irr. 
His learned friend had, unintentionally no doubt, misrepre- 
sented the facts connected with the history of the case. Mr 
Oswald swore most positively that it was he who first men- 
tioned to Mr Kingan the suspicion of Mr Watson being the 
author. He went to Mr Kingan, because Mr Kingan had re- 
ceived some years before an anonymous letter, and because 
he knew that Mr Gilbert Watson had been suspected as . the 
author ; and Mr Oswald told Mr Kingan,. that his sisters sus- 
pected Mr Robert Watson. In fact, the common topic of 
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.conversation amdhg the Oswalds was the suspicion attaching 
fto Robert Watsfon. The Jury would, in the first instance, 
-keep out of view altogether the question as to whether Kingan 
woe the author. Kingan received his information from the 
* Oswalds, and long resisted the impression which they wished 
U> make upon him, as improbable and impossible. Under 
.these circumstances, Mr Kingan called at Shieldhall on the 
19th June 1824, and was then informed, for the first time, 
that an individual in the pariah had received an anonymous 
Jetter, signed " Vinegar/' Some conversation took place, and 
it had been before proposed to put Mr Watson some way or 
.other to tlie test, in order to find out whether he was or was 
.not the author* Accordingly, in returning to Glasgow, the 
pursuer met Mr Watson, and entered into a conversation, 
-most natural for those who met each other. Mr Kingan sent 
-a, note next day to Miss Oswald, detailing the dialogue, which 
-appears to have impressed to a certain extent bis own mind, 
and which he repeated afterwards to Mr Oswald and the arbi- 
ters ; hut in this note there is not a word of Mr Watson's 
Jjaving changed colour, or any thing of the kind* After this 
there is no evidence of any thing further having been said of 
Mr Watson, till the time when the ballot for the Club took 
placet and Mr Oswald blackballed him. But Mr Kingan did 
not instigate Mr Oswald to take this step. The latter did it 
of his own accord,, and has sworn that he would have gone 
•fifty miles to do it. He implored the Jury to attend to this 
aact; for anything more unfair or intolerable he had never 
-met with in a cause, than the gratuitous and unfounded asser- 
tion that Mr Kingan had instigated Mr Oswald*- en assertion 
which the latter had solemnly and decidedly negatived, upon 
oath. When they had the very man who blackballed Mr 
' Watson coming forward and swearing again and again that he 
did it of his own proper motion, they would know what credit 
to attach to the statements and allegations of the defender. 
In truth* it was a determination taken wholly independent of 
Mr Kingan; and if there was any fault in not sending intima+ 
tion to Mr Watson^ Mr Oswald must answer for that, not Mr 
Kingan. Mr Aitken says that he had- long before this time 
heard of the. suspicion against Mr Watson, but not from Mi 
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Kingan ; and in fact it was Dr Richard Miller who first com- 
jnunicafed it to him. . Mr Oswald declined to communicate 
with Mr Watson ; but then Mr Aitken was taken by Mr Oswald 
to Mr Kingan, to hear from him what he knew of the matter; and 
lie then, being thus called upon, detailed the conversation on the 
Govan road. Mr Oswald stated to several persons before the 
ballot, his conviction as to Mr Watson's being the author, 
.and intimated his intention to blackball him, and thus put it 
in the power of Mr Watson to avail himself of the remedy 
which he was entitled to take ; and he did take this remedy. 
Mr Aitken,* as a friend of Mr Watson, though he would not 
admit that he* acted in that character, proposed a reference, 
and, Mr Oswald chose Mr Charles Stirling, and Mr Aitken, 
«as Mr Watson's friend, chose Mr Mackintosh, and pressed 
Jiim to take the. office. Mr Aitken had a short time before 
told Mr Mackintosh his suspicions of Mr Kingan; and he 
acknowledges, that, when he proposed the reference, he con- 
templated the proving of Mr Kingan to be the author, withr 
•out ever hinting this in the slightest degree to Mr Kingan, 
who, of all others, ought to have been made aware of the mea- 
sures to be pursued in the reference as far as regarded him. 
The question was. not here as to the appointment of Mr Mack- 
intosh, in so far as regarded Mr Oswald or Mr Watson; but 
it was perfectly evident it was made with a predetermination 
to prove the authorship against Kingan. The arbitration pro- 
posed was, on the part of Mr Aitken, not so much to clear Mr 
Watson, as to inculpate Mr Kingan. And yet Mr Watson 
desired that no information of what was going on should be 
given to Mr Kingan, to enable him to meet the charge which 
ihey were endeavouring to bring against him; The first or- 
der of the arbiters was, that the papers should be laid before 
Mr Lizars, — Mr Oswald, who had . furnished a statement. of 
the grounds. on which he charged Mr Watson, having stipu- 
lated that specimens, of the handwriting of Mr Watson, and 
his brother, and his two sons, should be : produced. The 
single; course they, had to adopt was to lay these documents 
before this engraver; and if this was sufficient, what more Juki 
they to. do. in order, to clear Mr Watson? And when Mr 
Lizacs decided' that the anonymous letters were, not in Mr 
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Watson's handwriting, they had got from him all they were 
entitled to get— they ought to have proceeded to the making 
of their award. But while they were thus engaged, Mr Ait- 
kao, a friend of Mr Watson's, came into the room, and laid a 
radjiote of Mr Kingan's before Mr Lizars. Now what con- 
nection had Mr Kingan with the affair? Absolutely none. 
The whole pretence for implicating him in it was derived from 
the conversation which led to what is called the Vinegar note; 
but that related to a circumstance long posterior in date to 
the suspicion of Mr Watson, and which could in no way mix 
up the pursuer with the question of that person's guilt or in- 
nocence? Was it just, was it generous, then, or had it one 
Patrick of principle in it, to attempt to inculpate Mr Kingan? 
He could conceive nothing more cruel, more iniquitous, more 
inexcusable than this. What right had Mr Aitken, who was 
not an arbiter, to interfere in this manner? or what right 
lad the arbiters to meddle with an investigation which was not 
submitted to them? They, however, procured, by some 
means, from Mr Walkiitshaw, other letters in Mr Kingan's 
handwriting; and he was ordered by Mr Watson, or his bro- 
ther, not to tell Mr Kingan any thing of the matter. These 
letters were sent to Edinburgh to Mr Lizars, who made his 
report on them, and Mr Mackintosh took them with him to 
London, in order to obtain the opinion of scientific gentlemen 
as to their identity. As the defender had not, however, pro- 
duced any of those opinions, it was to be inferred that they 
were contrary to what was expected. Dr Wollaston, accord- 
ing to the evidence of Mr Mackintosh, declared they were not 
the 1 same handwriting with the anonymous letters; and Mr 
Freeling of the Post-office declared that such comparisons of 
hatidwriting were no better than a rope of sand. This the 
defender would find verified to-day. Was it right that all 
this should have been done without once hinting to Mr King- 
an the ordeal to which they were submitting him ? Or was it 
excusable in Mr Watson, after being cleared in the eyes of 
the public from all imputation, to avail himself of an ex-parte 
examination of papers, to fasten on Mr Kingan the authorship 
of these letters, and upon'* such unfair and unjust grounds to 
proclaim to every person* he met, whether in the city or neigh- 
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l^oufhoo^, tbtf Mr.K&igaQ wag disooyertd te» be the auAoF; 
that hq had d§mnjtjg piwf in support of bis charge; and that 
all he wished and, hoped ,for wa$i that the pursuer would :iia* 
^tijtute a prosecution? In this Respect he had at length, obi 
tabled hi$ wish, qnd would probably now find» to his cost, 
that \ih much vaunted, proof was as worthless, in itself aa the 
jnethod resorted tp in prder to obtain it was unjust and inesi 
curable. 

He would next proceed to the all-important question id 
the cause, whether Mr Watson had established that Mi 
Kingan was the author of the letters* The onus of the proof un- 
doubtedly rested upon the defender -^-to make the pursuer's guilt 
as clear as the sun at noon-day, — to establish it as a certain and 
positive fact; but, from the peculiar circumstances in which 
the pursuer was placed, he was under the necessity of antici* 
pating the defender by leading evidence to prpve a negative* 
This accordingly he did, and the defender attempted to prove 
what had been already disproyed. The Jury would not be 
misled by the statements and allegations of the defender, made 
with the view of concealing the real position to which he had 
reduced himself, and of withdrawing their attention from that 
which he had undertaken to do. The accusation against Mr 
JCingan was npt one whit lighter than if he were in a criminal 
court, undergoing trial on a charge affecting his life or his li* 
berty ; and he would be. supported by the Court in stating to 
t^ieni, that the defender was bound to make out his case by 
evidence in every respect, as undoubted and unimpeachable 
as would be required in that case. But had this been done? 
Had Mr Watson established his charge i The Jury had been 
tpjd that he still adhered to his accusation, that he still insisted 
in the. truth of it, and that be had instructed his learned count* 
sel to announce his unaltered and unalterable belief. Cousin 
dering, therefore, that the burden of proving lay wholly on the 
defender, it would be convenient, in considering the evidence, 
to invert the order in which it had been adduced, and to inquire^ 
first) what proof Mr Watson had brought in support of his jus* 
tjfication. His learned friend <spw the perijous nature of the case. 
if it rested on the evidence of engraver* ; andacgordhigly htf.set , 
himself |o seek put other cirgumefcu&Qes . by which to sUdtfliu; 
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fr/ And th« : first thing he did was to refer to the "persdntA 
character of Mr Kingan, This, however, was evidently use^ 
less to the object, and the statement of it was even ludicrous. 
All the witnesses had sworn, that up to the date of Mr Liz&rs's 
report, Mr Kingan had lived in the very best society, and that 
too for the long period of forty years. He had indeed a poiv % 
tioh of humour which he used for the amusement of his 
friends ; but the defender's own witness, Mr Hunter, had told 
the Jury, that this, so far from constituting any objection, waft 
a recommendation to him in the opinion of the respectable 
drofe in which he moved, and where, it was proved, that, until 
the era of the report in question, he had been uniformly re^ 
Ceived with kindness and regard* In feet, nothing could be 
imagined more perfectly ludicrous than to aver, that because 
Mr Kingan was in the habit of occasionally passing a hanhlesrf 
joke among his friends, he was therefore likely to be the auw 
thor of these scandalous and disgraceful letters. If such a 
doctrine as this were to be maintained, he was afraid some of 
his learned friends on both sides of the bar would be in a bad 
predicament; for not a few of them were in the habit of pass*: 
ing good-humoured jokes very freely and frequently; but it 
would 'be rather too much to maintain that, because they 
sometimes indulged in a jocular vein, they were capable of 
writing such malicious anonymous letters. The inference 
Ought rather to be the very opposite, and the presumption in 
fevour of Mr Kingan, not against him, inasmuch as it was ex- 
tremely improbable that persons of this joyous temperament 
would be guilty of any thing so mean, despicable, and mali* 
clous. But it was said it would be proved that he had been 
accustomed to dictate letters to servants and persons below his 
owil rank* No such thing had, however, been proved, A 
servant girl of the name of Patrick, who was in Mr Kingan V 
service something less than a year,— from June 1834 to Whit. 
Sunday 1825,— was brought forward to prove this. She swore 
that she saw Mrs Copperthwaite, who had preceded her in Mr 
Kingan' s service, writing in the dining-room on one occasion. 
Writing what?— Ob, said his learned friend,— anonymous 
letters. But the witness, however willing, had not said so.; 
On being pressed on her cross-examination, her evidence* 
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dwindled into this,— that in passing through the room shtf 
saw Mrs Copperthwaite in it, and paper on the table. She 
was asked if she saw her writing,' and the Jury would recollect 
her answer, — she could not see, as she was just passing, and 
did not see. If there was any truth in the story,— -if it was 
not known to be false, — why was Mrs Copperthwaite not ex- 
amined ? He could tell the Jury : she was summoned on the 
part of Mr Watson, and was now in attendance. But he had 
not dared to produce her, because she would have flatly conn 
tradicted this favourite witness, not only in this particular, but 
also in other parts of her evidence, in addition to the other 
contradictions of which he was about to remind the Jury. Thi* 
witness Patrick was also brought forward to prove, that during 
the time she was in Mr Kingan's service she had carried let- 
ters to the Post-office addressed to some of the persons who, 
had received anonymous letters : but the pursuer was fortu-r 
nately enabled to meet her testimony in the most decided man* 
ner. This woman swore that a letter was sent to Mr Spiers, 
who had received none direct from Mr Kingan ; but it -was 
not proved that the letter was in Mr Kingan's hand writing, or 
that he knew anything of its contents ; and besides, this wit- 
ness was contradicted in so many essential particulars, that she 
was utterly unworthy of belief, and her evidence a mere tissue 
of perjury. For instance, she had positively sworn that she 
had carried a letter to the Post-office addressed to Mr Oswald | 
whereas that gentleman had sworn that he received no letter from 
Mr Kingan, and no anonymous letter within the time mentioned. 
In like manner, she had sworn that during the year she carried 
several letters to Mr Dalgleish and his brother; while both 
these gentlemen declared, that during the period this woman 
was in Mr Kingan's. service, they received na anonymous letters 
whatever, neither did they receive any letter or card from Mr 
Kingan. Again, she swore she had delivered or put into 
the Post-office two letters addressed to Mr Perry. This, 
gentleman had received no letter from Mr Kingan during the 
period, and it is thence wished to be inferred, that those al«s 
luded to by the witness were anonymous. But how does the 
fact stand ? Mr Perry certainly swore that he received in all 
f wo anonymous letters, which came through the Post-office ; 
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and those letters had been recovered, and were produced. 
One of them bore the Glasgow post-mark of 4th August 1825, 
which was between two and three months after the witness left 
Mr Kingan's service, and cannot, therefore, be supposed to be 
one of those alluded to by her. The envelope of the other let* 
ter received by Mr Perry had been lost before that letter was 
produced ; it had no date, and he could not speak to the time 
when it was received, although he thought that it might be 
more than a twelvemonth before receipt of the first. In a case 
like the present, the date of receipt was of the last importance ; 
and in the absence of evidence as to one of these letters, while 
there is a. complete contradiction of the attempted inference 
as to the other, it would be an act of the most palpable 
injustice to ascribe either of them in any way to Mr Kingan. 
But farther, in regard to the matters sworn to by this witness, 
and on whose testimony his learned friend had placed so much 
reliance, the Jury would recollect that she declared upon oath, 
that during the time she was with Mr Kingan, she could read 
writing distinctly ; but Mrs Hunter, who was with her in the 
boose at the same period, had sworn that she had- to read to 
her the addresses of any cards given to her, 7 , before she, could 
deliver, them. This witness, therefore, upon whom so much 
depended, was contradicted in so many important particulars, 
as to render^ her evidence valueless and utterly! unworthy of 
belief^ and in point of fact, if. the. half of Glasgow had been 
named to her, she would doubtless have sworn that she carried 
letters to them, or put letters for them in the Post-office. 
.Next, as to the, story told by his learned friend, of the alleged 
conversation between Mr . Kingan and Major Monteith, not 
one particle of evidence had been produced, nor had they 
dared to put into the box that respectable individual, who 
was in attendance, but who they were aware would have 
given it a flat contradiction. As to the statement made by 
his learned friend regarding the Occurrences at Mr Miller's 
party, — Mr Miller's own evidence was totally destructive of 
.the.trujth of that statement* He swore that Watson waitted 
pn hirn with Lizars' report, and endeavoured to persuade 
.him that Kingan was the author of the anonymous letter 
Xq Mrs Miller, and he was thereby induced to entertain that 
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opinion. But it was afterwards completely altered, and not 
the slightest suspicion was now attached byhim to Mr Kingan; 
So much was it removed* thai Me Miller, when he. wa* waited 
on by Mr KingaA's agent, expressed his regret for having an* 
guardedly entertained such a suspicion, and gave a written apo- 
logy* After this the Jury could scarcely. credit the defender's 
perverseness in maintaining that Mr Miller's suspicions ori* 
ginated with himself ;— they were engrafted on his mind by Mr 
Watson, and he being satisfied that they were unbonded* 
were immediately afterwards eradicated* These circumstances 
are of no little importance, as they show on what slight and 
improbable grounds the plea of justification is tested*' 

He believed he had now gone 1 through every thing, except 
the Vinegar note, and with it he would therefore proceed to 
deal* Mrs and Miss Oswald swore that they communicated 
to Mr Kingan the receipt of the anonymous letter signed 
<" Vinegar." This communication was made to him at Shields 
)ialL On his way back to Glasgow, he met Watson and Law- 
son, and he did make an attempt to try Watson* The ques- 
tion of fact as to the dialogue having actually taken place, bad 
been disputed. But how did the fact stand ? On the same 
day, about the saipe time that Mr Watson walked to Govan, 
Mr Kingap walked from Shieldhall to Glasgow. This was the 
first part of the fact* Secondly, they had proved that Mr Watson 
was hoarse on that day ; for Mr Oswald swore positively to hfc 
being so; and Mr Lawson, though he would not recollect this 
•circumstance, nevertheless recollected that -Watson had a 
bad cold next day, which prevented him from going to church. 
Here, then, were two parts of the story completely proved. 
He brought Watson and Kingan completely into contact 
-with each other,— and from these concurring circumstances, it 
would be impossible to say that the Vinegar dialogue did not 
take place* It would be absurd to say, while the principal 
parts of it were confirmed by circumstantial evidence, that it 
was utterly to be rejected from the want of positive testimony. 
This was what he was sure the Jury would never do. Far- 
ther, if Kingan had desired to make a pure invention, was it 
credible thtft he would have so placed the scepe of it, that it 
must have been easily and. in every respect contradicted ? that 
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he would tfeve ateodiakd La#sob in the invention, aid fixed 
it m that? if fabuktas,- detdctioh wafc inevitable? Law3on*s not 
recollecting th* story did not in the least militate against its> 
reality. Theife was nothing in -the conversation to attract 
Lemon's attention! nothing' t6 attraet Watson's, if he had Had; 
no connection with the anonymous letters. Suppose the parties' 
utterly unconscidus of any peculiar meaning or allusion being* 
couched in the word " vinegAr*" there was nothing to have 
attracted the attention of Lawson. The ohly thing to have 
fixed- the invention of this story upon Kingan, would have been 
LawsonV swearing positively that no such occurrence ever took' 
place; and even then it would have depended on the credit due 
to either. But he swore nothing of the kind ; and as &r as be 
was concerned, the matter just came to this, thkt he recollect- 
ed nothing at all about it, that his mind was in this respect 
an entire blank. Lawson, however^ thought that if Watson 
had shown any signs of agitation, he would have remembered 
k. But the Jury would observe that Kingan left Shieldhall 
to return to Glasgow, with his mind impressed with the idea 
that Watson was* the author, and that consequently his powers 
of observation were sharpened, and hid attention alive to notice 
appearances -which would have altogether escaped an indiffer- 
ent person ; or At any rate, impressed with suspicions, which 
might' lead him. to imagine he saw appearances of agitation 
which.no one else observed, and probably if they occurred, were 
purely accidental* Kingan thought Watson appeared agitated ; 
and there was nothing to oppose to this but the non memmi of 
Mn>Lawson* and his opinion that he thought he would have re- 
membered the agitation, had it actually been exhibited : things 
fetich stood quite alone atad unsupported, while the story of 
Mr Kingan was corroborated, nay proved, in two essential par- 
ticulars, by the evidence which had been produced. So much 
far the attempt to show real evidence of circumstances against 
Mr Kmgan* 

- . The next point to be considered wHs the evidence of the en<* 
gravers. On this part of the cas* there was some contradic- 
tion; but on examination they would find that it was rather 
jqpparent' than real* They had indeed engraver against en* 
gmte* ; em set giving one sort of evidence, and another giv- 
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mg another. But how stood the feet with the defender's eiignH 
vers ?r By their own: showing they had 'made up their decided 
opinions on the slightest and roost superficial irmiidm alien 
MrLizars, he knew, wins a person ejpinfsrtm Ab profession, 
awd.he believed . he had simian d . aeene celebrity as a picture* 
engraver; bat in this ease, which was certainly ^ one of no 
ordinary delicacy, and moreover not within the. range of his 
regular pursuits, he had formed. a deliberate opinion between 
twelve o'clock and four in the afternoon, when .he dined. with 
Mr Mackintosh, and afterwards drew up his report* Nor wa* 
this the only instance of extraordinary haste in coming to a con* 
elusion. Mr Lizars took some of the letters with him to Edin- 
burgh, and showed them to Mr Clerk; and, after. three quar- 
ters of an hour's consideration, he also made out a decided and 
conclusive report. Now, with the exception of a single indi- 
vidual from Glasgow, who said there was some resemblance 
between the handwriting of the genuine and of the anonymous 
letters, and of Mr Hopkirk, the lithographic printer, who ha4 
been in that capacity little more than three years, and, du- 
ring that short time, only occasionally devoting himself to 
the operative part of the business, and who, partially from 
the slight knowledge he had of such matters* coincided in 
the same opinion,— this was the whole evidence of engra- 
vers in any way favourable to the defender. But he beg-* 
ged the Jury to attend to add contrast with it the evidence 
in favour of the pursuer. . The engravers whom he had put 
into the box were persons of the greatest skill and experience 
in all the varieties of handwriting, and who had not given to 
the documents submitted a cursory and careless consideration 
for a few hours, but had made them the subject of the closest aild 
most minute examination for weeks and months; and they all 
most positively and decidedly swore that the anonymous let- 
ters were not in the handwriting of Mr Kingan.* First, 
there was the evidence of Mr Forrester, who had been 
employed in the examination ten hours a day for three 
months ; and the Jury had heard how clearly and deckled* 
ly he had given his testimony that the genuine and anony* 
rnous letters were not written by the same person. N«t 
there wos *he evidence of a most skilful person in such mat* 
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in the most constant and minute Attention to writing,, and who 
also swore to the same effect as Mr . Forrester. . Nov would 
the Jury forget the important remark which this gentleman 
had made when giving his evidence. He had stated that* 
person attempting to write in a disguised hand might, continue 
the disguise through a few letters, but that it was utterly iqir 
possible it could be kept up through so great a series as 
that of the Govan letters; or, if such a thing were practicable 
or possible, the disguised must at last have become tfye natpr 
ral hand ; but this was so far from being the case, .that, from 
the beginning to the end, all the anonymous letters were in 
precisely the same hand, without any other variations or 
changes than such as are incident to the same individual writ- 
ing at different times, with different materials, and unequal conr 
venience. This he considered a most important remark, because 
it showed that if the anonymous letters had really beeq.ip'thf 
handwriting of Mr Kingan, they must have been instantly re- 
cognised by those who had seen him write, or were familiarly 
acquainted with his handwriting. Mr Haldane and Mr Gray, 
who also most carefully) and attentively examined these docu- 
ments, completely corroborated the evidence given by Mr 
Forrester and Mr Kirkwood ; and the fair and decisive method 
which Mr Haldane adopted, deserved particular notice* He 
swore that he had first made, himself intimately acquainted 
with the handwriting of the one set of letters, and actually made 
facsimiles of every discoverable peculiarity, before he. opene4 
the parcel which contained the other set ; and then, when he had 
done the same with the latter, he found the most marked di*r 
similarities in nearly every one of the particulars. ., } 
< At the same time it was admitted on all bands, that com* 
paratio literarum, the comparison of hand writings, was only a 
subsidiary species of evidence, and, as had been correctly 
♦stated by his learned friend who opened the case for the p^r 
•suer, vfas disregarded and disallowed in the neighbouring 
kingdom. In fact, it bad beea long ago condemned by act of 
•Parliament. It was one of the express grounds for the reversal 
of the attainder of that eminent patriot Algernon Sidney, that 
he had been principally convicted on this most dangerqus kind 
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of evidence ; that is x by comparing the handwriting of certain 
manuscripts found in his possession, with thai of certain letters 
or documents alleged to be genuine. In a subsequent case* 
that of Judge Johnson, the learned Lord Chief Commissioner 
ka'd argued successfully that proof from comparison of hands 
'was inadmissible. And in the case of Kator, tried at Maidstone 
ih 1803, the Judges unanimously rejected it, and would not 
permit it to be sent to the Jury at all. In Scotland, indeed, 
this sort of proof was held to be admissible, but it was entitled 
to very little weight, and to none when it stood per se. It 
Was to be received with the greatest jealousy ; and any evidence 
alleged to corroborate it, must be of the strongest and mofit 
powerful nature. 

A better and more certain mode of proving the handwrib- 
ing of an individual, was by the evidence of those who had 
repeatedly seen him write, and were as familiar with his 
handwriting as with their own. But of this better sort oif 
•evidence the defender had literally produced none. Instead 
"Of bringing forward witnesses, who for a long period of years 
fold been familiar with Mr Kingan's handwriting, and were 
therefore qualified to speak upon the subject, he had confined 
himself exclusively to the comparison of hands, and bad enr 
deavoured to fix his charge, by the worst sort of the worst 
species of evidence, which even by our practice is only sub- 
sidiary, and which had been overthrown by the testimony, of 
more numerous and equally respectable witnesses, speaking 
to the result of a minute and laborious examination. He did 
not hesitate to say that Mr Watson, when he found he had no 
other evidence than this to bring in support of his charge, 
ought at once to have given up the case. But what evidence 
of the better sort was there in favour of Mr Kingan ? Why, 
first, they bad Mr Kirkman Finlay, a gentleman of the very 
highest respectability, who had been acquainted with Mr Kingan 
for 40 years, and knew his hand perfectly, and Mr Kippen, who 
had been three years his clerk, -both of whom most positive?- 
ly swore, that the anonymous letters were not in the 
handwriting of Mr Kingan. Then there was Mr Dunlop 
Donald, who, for the last twenty years, had seen more of Mr 
Kingan tlpa any man in Glasgow, and who gave evidence 



precisely to the same effect; and the evidence of this respect- 
#bie gentleman is the more important, when it is recollected 
that he is the ordinary and confidential man of business em- 
ployed by Mr Kingan. His evidence was clear and distinct 
that the anonymous letters bore no resemblance to Mr Kingatt's 
genuine hand, and that he was decidedly satisfied they w6re 
not written by him. Mr Oswald corroborated the testimony 
.of these gentlemen, as also did Mr Buchanan and Mr Mun^ 
both of whom had been in the employment of Mr Kingan. 
^Finally, Mr Walkinshaw, though evidently a reluctant wit- 
ness, and disposed to qualify his testimony as far as he possi- 
bly could, was compelled to state his concurring convictaori, 
that the anonymous letters were not in the handwriting of Mr 
Kingan. . 

But there was real evidence of the best sort to bear out the 
testimony of these respectable individuals, and to prove (hat 
Mr Kingan could not by any human possibility be guilty of 
the disgraceful and scandalous offence with which the defend- 
er had had the audacity fa charge him. For, in the fin* 
place, many of the individuals who received anonymous letters 
did not even know Mr Kingan by sight, and of whom theto- 
fore, it was not conceivable that Mr Kingan could know any* 
thing. Mrs Muir was in this situation, and she had received 
a great number of these letters. Next, the nature of the tetters 
themselves afforded the best real evidence that Mr Kingan could 
not be the author, because it was impossible he could know 
anything of the matters they contained. To be satisfied df 
this it was only necessary to read the letters themselves,, keeping 
in view the circumstances connected with the situation and re 1 
sidence of Mr Kingan, as these had come out in evidence. 
Lastly, of all the persons who received anonymous letters, nrf- 
body accused Mr Kingan $ their concurring conviction indeed 
was that he was not, and could not be the author. If any one had 
reason to complain it was Mr Oswald ; but did he accuse Mt 
, Kingan? Quite the reverse. He had solemnly declared his conf 
viction that Mr Kingan was not the author. In fact, nobody Wt 
cept Mr Watson and his friend Mr Aitken, the originators add 
promoters of the charge against Mr Kingan, suspected him<ff 
frying the. author ; nobody alleged that they believed the tflcu- 
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sation. It was exclusively confined- to those ttto individuals 
iand the persons whom they had used the most unwarrantable 
and malicious industry to impress with their own opinions. 

Another most important point was the alibi which had beefc 
proved. It was agreed on all hands, that whoever wrcie efm 
of tkese letters wrote all. Yet when several of these letters 
were written, Mr Kingan was at a distance from Glasgow, and 
in' a situation which rendered it morally, if not physically, im- 
possible that he could be the author. For example, on the 
35th July 1823, Miss Oswald received an anonymous letter, 
bearing the post-mark of that date; but Mrs M'Call proved that, 
irom the 19th July till the 4th August of that year Mr Kingaa 
was at Largs, forty miles distant; Mr Foster of Dr ranu y ufc 
received a letter on the 13th January 1824 ; but it had been 
proved that Mr Kingan went to Gartmore on the 11th, and 
did not return till the night of the 10th, so that he could net 
fay possibility have written it. . On the evening of the 24th 
•Jane 1824, an anonymous letter was thrown into the barn of Mr 
Rowan ; and it certainly was most improbable that the author, 
whoever he might be, would entrust such an operation to any 
other hand than his own. But it so happened that on the 
evening in question Mr Kingan was at dinner at Mr Hamil- 
ton's of North Park, four miles distant on the opposite side 
of the river* where he remained till a late hour. This had 
been proved by Mr Hamilton himself, who, with singular but 
commendable accuracy, kept a register of all the persons who 
dined at his house, with the dates respectively when they were 
entertained there. There was a fourth case equally clear. 
There was a previous anonymous tetter to Mr Rowan, signed 
Vinegar^ bearing the post-mark of 28th May 1824. But Mrs 
Hunter proved that Mr Kingan went to Largs on the next 
day after she entered to his service, which was on the 1 7th 
May ; and that he did not return till the Saturday before the 
Wbrteun-Mondayfeir, which is proved by the Almanack to 
have been on the 31st. All these instances, proved by mere 
accident, appeared, when taken together, to afford even little 
start of demonstration to negative the charge against Mr 
Kingan. 
■-• After- again adverting to the evidence of the engravers, and 
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contrasting the laborious and minute examination of Messrs 
Forrester, Kirkwbod, &c. with the casual and hasty inspection 
of Messrs* Lizars and Clerk, the learned counsel remarked 
that he believed he had exhausted the subject of the justifica- 
tion ;— the only point upon which he felt any anxiety as in- 
volving the honour and reputation of his client. But the 
groundlessness of the accusation had been exposed, and the 
character of his client completely purified, by abundance of 
the most honourable testimony that ever was produced before 
a Jury,— notwithstanding the necessity he was under of meet- 
ing Mr Watson's charges, and the evidence 1 he was to adduce 
by anticipation. And by whom had the plea of justification 
been raised? By Mr Watson, who had himself been accused, 
and who had resorted to and persisted in this charge. Now, 
he would not state that a legal defence was a substantive in- 
jury ; but the degree of malice inherent in it greatly Aggra- 
vated the original wrong, where the party alleging it had, like 
4he defender, completely failed to make it good. The only 
question that remained, then, was, what damages the pursuer 
was -entitled to? It had been proved that the charge had 
been reiterated and persevered in ; and the defender had said 
«* I will prove it, and you ought to be branded with infamy 
" — you ought to be branded by this Court." If he failed, 
4hen, was he not liable in the most serious damages ? As- 
suredly none other would meet the justice of the case. - • 

As to the second action, Mr Watson had clearly no case 
whatever for damages. He had exposed the whole bearings 
and grounds of it to their view, and he was confident the Jury 
would come to the same conclusion. Oh, but, said the coun- 
sel for the defender, Mr Watson had been blackballed', and it 
was natural for: him, when smarting under this indignity, to 
accuse Mr Kingaii. A somewhat extraordinary doctrine, it 
must be: confessed I , " I had once myself," said the learned 
^counsel, " the honour to be blackballed' when<a>£fcndidate for 
•" admission into the New Club; I say I had the honour, for 
" so I considered it, having been rejected on the same day 
" with the late Professor Playfair. But who ever heajrd of 
" blackballing put forward as a ground for en action of da- 
". mages, or, as an apology for propagating slander > and tfefiu 
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<* m&lof}, even against those who hud ioftitted the intended 
* indignity 9 fetf Jess Against fin individual wW had nothing at 
™ all to do with the matter, and was aft innocent of all con* 
." nection with it as I am/' If Mr Watson suffered by being 
blackballed, to whom did he owe the suffering? Did not 
Mr Oswald avow himself to be the sole and only cause of it? 
Apd had not Mr WatsOn got his full redress in that point by 
' (he arbitration* and the ample apology which followed it ? He 
then proceeded to take a survey of the circumstances which 
-bore Upon the second action* It had been said that Mr Watr 
£on had suffered ; but why did he meddle with Mr Kingpji? 
, Was Mr Watson not purified by the award of the arbiters? His 
business was to be siletot ; it was his duty to be silent ; nay, hfe 
was warned to be silent. He was warned. by Mr Monteith; 
.but still he persevered. He had conceived the most deadly 
.malice against the pursuer;, and he was resolved, at wh^tenej 
rcost, to gratify it. It was not upon light grounds that he 
rnade this statement* There were three circumstances demon- 
strating malice. First, Watson had asserted that Mr King^n 
tad been thrashed at a hall, without resenting the insult; but 
this Wafcon knew to be false, and it was false. Secondly, he 
asserted that Mr Kingan kept low company, and associated 
,with low: people ; and thirdly, that he had bribed witnesses'; 
4?ut ii| support of these malevolent and calumnious assertions, 
not one .particle of proof had been offered ; they were as false 
«s the statement about the ball; and the: Jury would take them 
into account, in making up their verdict, and in estimating 
the amount of reparation due to Mr Kingan. It is said that 
.Mr Watson is still agitated and distressed. He had no doubt 
jfcat he was so. He was agitated by the consciousness of the 
injury which he had inflicted on Mr Kingan : he was agitated 
by the danger into which be had brought himself, and the 
lurking conviction that he must fail in the attempt to escape 
4j$m?it: and he was no doubt deeply agitated by the malfr- 
txipu^ and Unrelenting feeUhg which induced him thus pertf- 
luplciously to adhere to the foul charge which he had this day 
yamly attempted to cetablish. * 

. On the whole* he concluded with expressing bis confidence, 
that the Jury would, in the .first case* find a vevdtet fpr the 
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{pursues, with such a sum of damages as might leave ito doubt 
of their sepse of the injury which the pursuer had sus* 
tinned, apd of the total failure of the defender to prove the 
truth of his allegation; and that, in the second case, thejr 
ypvld either find »q damage &t all due, or, if they should 
think a verdict for Mr Watson necessary, in that case) in point 
of 'law, they would find inertly nominal damages. 

r 

i* The Lord Chief Commissioner then proceeded to charge 
the; Jury ; and observed, that from the very long time during 
jvhich th6y had been engaged in trying this very peculiar case, his 
remarks upon it would be few. The defender was charged 
wtth having falsely rind calumniously stated or insinuated dial 
the pursuer was the author of certain anonymous letters, cafcu* 
{ated to hurt the feelings of the individuals to whom they were 
addressed, and to create dissensiqns in their families, and 
wh|ch were altogether of so abominable and offensive a nature* 
that both parties had agreed that their author ought to be brand-* 
ed with infamy, and banished from society. The defender, M* 
Watson, had been completely acquitted of the charge of haling 
written these letters, by the award of the arbiters, and the sub* 
sequent apology of Mr Oswald ; and who was their authdr, 
did not yet appfear. The question of whether the pursuer M* 
Kitfgah was their author, must appear by their verdict. The 
defender had been allowed to prove in defence, that the pur- 
sber was guilty of writing these letters, or of transmitting them, 
knowing their contents ; and it was absolutely necessary to this 
pfea of justification, that he should prove this. - l ' 

• What the Jury, therefore, would take first into their' Con- 
sideration was, ' whether the . slander was proved. As to 
this, his Lordship observed, that when a defender has setup 
iti justification a .plea that the calumny is true, it is not ne* 
cessary to attend so particularly to the extent of the defama- 
tion as might be otherwise requisite. It was necessary, 1 how- 
ever, that there should be proof that the defender had actually 
Used the defamatory expressions stated in the Issue. And he 
bight therefore refer only to two respectable witnesses as haying 
established this point, Miss Hutton and Mr Douglas Alston, 
in the one caSe, 'the defender hid proposed that the witaesfc 
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Should inform the Western Club, that he could prove Mr 
Kingan to be the author of the letters; and in the other, he 
had called at the witness's house, and declared that Mr 
Kingan was the author; and the testimony of these witnesses 
was corroborated by that of others, which was quite conclusive 
on this point 

If they found this proved, therefore, they would then consider 
the plea of justification. With regard to this plea, the law of the 
case had been correctly stated to the Jury by the counsel on both 
sides of the Bar. It was the practice of this Court, in such 
cases, for the pursuer to anticipate and meet by proof the plea 
of justification, before the defender's proof is led ; but the bur- 
den of proving the justification rests with the defender. In 
this case the plea of justification was that the pursuer had writ- 
ten the letters, or transmitted them, knowing their contents. Now, 
there, was no better way of proving a knowledge of their contents, 
than by proving the writing of the letters. Accordingly, the object 
of the defender has been to produce evidence to prove this ; and 
the Jury must be satisfied, before they find a verdict for him, 
that he has made out, either that the letters were written and 
transmitted by Mr Kingan, or that their contents were known 
to him, in part or in whole. If the Jury should find for the 
defender on that Issue, they must find, for him on the whole* 
The simple way would be for them to consider whether, in part 
or in whole, the letters were written by Mr Kingan; and,.ac* 
cording to the evidence, they must either be all of his hand<> 
writing, or none. The defender contends that he has madft 
out his plea of justification ; and the pursuer contends that hq 
has not If the Jury find for ttye defender, there is an end of 
the case. If they find for the pursuer, they would then con* 
aider the question of damages. > t 

The? pursuer, through his witnesses, exculpates himself from 
the charge of writing the letters, upon three grounds; firs^ 
th^t, from the nature of their contents, he could not be the ^u* 
thor; secondly, that they are not of his handwriting; and 
thirdly^ that he was absent from Glasgow at several times whep 
they are said to have been written and transmitted* In regard 
to the first point, most of the Govan witnesses say that it was 
impossible for any person to write the letters who wa* not ufo 
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ttatety acquainted with the localities of the parish, and with the 
families in Oovan to whom they were addressed; because they 
referred to many minute and trifling particulars relating to those 
families, and to other local matters, which could only be known 
to a person resident in or intimate with Govan. Hr Gilbert 
Watson, it appears, was first suspected, and latterly Mr Robert 
Watson, because he resided in Govan, and was at the dinner in 
Mr Leishman's, and from other circumstances ; but he had been 
subsequently completely absolved by the arbiters. Mr Kmgan, 
it had been proved, was not resident in Govan, and was very 
seldom there, and therefore could not be possessed of that in* 
formation which, by the evidence, it appeared necessary for him 
to be, in order to have been the author of the letters. 

Next,' with regard to the handwriting, the proof was of two 
descriptions. The usual mode of proving genuine handwriting* 
was by showing it to persons who were intimately acquainted 
with the hand, and he was inclined to pay great respect to this 
description of evidence. But in the present case the comparison was 
not of two hands confessedly genuine, but of one genuine with 
another which was fictitious. On this account they had heard the 
opinions of engravers and other persons of science on th6 ques* 
lion, whose evidence would be afterwards adverted to. But there 
was a great deal of evidence of the former description* Mr 
Eirkman Finlay, Mr Kippen, and other witnesses acquainted 
with the pursuer's handwriting, bad all stated strongly their 
conviction that the anonymous letters were not of Mr Kingan's 
handwriting. Mr Walkinshaw, on the other hand, said he 
thought the address on one of the letters, bore a resemblance 
to Mr Kingan's writing; but it was evidently more difficult to 
judge from the addresses of letters, as there were fewer words to 
be compared: and on the whole, Mr Walkinshaw also stated 
his opinion to be, that the letters were not in the handwriting of 
Mr Kingan* 

' With regard to the opinions of the engravers, founded upon 
a comparison of the writings, these opinions werg certainly not to 
be relied on, because it was clear, that men of science called upon 
to give an opinion in such a case, might speak what th^y really 
thought, but think what was not true. Th^ir opinion might be 
perfectly true in science* while contrary to fact, Mr Kirkwood 
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ship) did not consider tins description of testimony as! eoncliw 
aive, yet.it wAs admissible ; jwd the: Jury would consider it with 
great care. He requested their attention particularly to the tenri-; 
deuce of Mr Kirkwood.; but in doing so* he begged not to Ife'uiU 
derstood as disparaging the talents of character of Mr Lipws and 
the'otheo engravers -who had expressed a different opinion. 'But 
Mr Kirkwood was certainly very eminent in his pEofessioo, arid 
bad stated his belief. after a most careful investigation of the 
anting, in the strongest and most decisive terms. ,He* like alt 
the Others, was liable to be mistaken ; kit after the Btrong evi± 
dewefr they had had that a person unacquainted with Govart 
could not write the letters, and the strong opinion of Mr £irki 
man Finlay and others, that they were not of Mr Eingan's 
handwriting, the evidence of Mr Kirkwood and other engravers 
went strongly in corroboration of the other evidence for the 
pursuer. 

« Then there was the pursuer's third ground, that of alibi; and 
this his Lordship thought was a most legitimate mode of proof to 
fcebiit the defender's plea of justification. It had been distinctly 
proved, tha*% at various periods when these letters bad been re- 
ceived, the pursuer was at a distance from Glasgow. This, bad 
been proved in the ease of four of the letters; and the evidence 
was the stronger, that it had been agreed on both sides .that the 
letters' were all of the same handwriting, and that the writer of 
bnejnust be the writer of the whole. '.-. - j 

* With regard to the evidence for the defender, before the Jury 
could find a verdict for him, they must be satisfied that he bad not 
only rebutted the former evidence, but established his own^ass* 
A former -servknt of the pursuer had been brought forward, whq 
stated that she put into the Post-office letters addressed to some 
of the individuals who had received the anonymous letters. But 
this witness's testimony must be thrown aside as altogether nh- 
trafthy of credit The chief point in the defender's case rested 
On what was called die Vinegar Note, and the dialogue. The 
pursuer had stated that he met Mr Watson along with Mr Law* 
son, when the dialogue detailed in the Vinegar Note, took placet 
tohieh confirmed the suspicion he had previously entertained, that 
M* Watson was the aftthor of the letter** The defender sayf 
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that tin* is an Hbtferfted atay? afcd ki» oribrJMj* i-awsofc; wfacr 
does not remember the dialogue. If thls'Story mn an i}i veritom 
df the puiwetvit wduld 16ad to a*»ticluritou in fetonr of 'the de- 
fender. Among the defemtei'V other evidence, there was ' only* 
one witness who knew the handwriting of the pursuer, who had add 
that the letters bore any resemblance to it ; so that hit case mist* 
rest chiefly 6n the opinion of Mr Lizars, which the pursuer con* 
tterids Was unfairly obtained* and that when he was employed fcy 
the arbiters, he should not have been called upon to consider Mr 
Kngah** writing at all. Hid Lordshipbelievfed that the arfahip* 
had meant fairly ; but it would have been infinitely bette* if the* 
pursuer had been called in and made aware of their proceedings.' 
This circumstance would have the effect of making the Jury de- 
iiie to siflAe evidence to the very bottom, at teast that part-of 
it which related to' the proof Of the handwriting. . . v: 

The Jury would consider, first, whether the charge against the 
pursuer had been made by Mr Watson ; and secondly, whether* 
he had made but his justification. If they thought the justification 
proved, they would find for the defender. If, on the other handV 
they thought he had not made this out, they Would find far thte> 
pursuer; and then they would consider, from the evidence ad- 
duced, tlie extent of the injury sustained by him from the ptob-> 
lication of the libel, and would award damages accordingly. ,<> 

liis Lordship concluded bis chargfe about eleven o'clock, when 
£he Jury retired ;•' and after being absent an hour and a half, re- 
turned with the following verdict :—" Find for the pursuer,. 
m Join* KiNGArt, on both Issued Damages Five Hundred 
"Pounds? '' ' ' » - • ; :.\\ 

This verdict was received with cheers by a very crowded 
Court 
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The Jury were then sworn in the case, in which Bob£$t 
Watson was pursuer, and John Kingan defender, and the 
foUoWing Issue read:— 
f *U teing admitted tha^ during the years 182^ 1838^ 188*, 
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<M nod 18*6, a great number of anonymous lettots were written,** 
fee., fee. (the same as in the farmer case.) 
. «« It being also admitted that No. 8SL of the process Kixga* 
*f v. -Watson, is,one of the said letters : • 

, " Whether, at various times and places, in and near Glasgow,* 
« during the .years 1894, 1825, and 1836, or either of them* the- 
^.defender., did falsely and calumniously state or insinuate to- 
4< various persons, that the pursuer was the author of the said 
4i anonymous letters, or any of them, or was concerned in oom^ 
"posing the said letters, or any of them, or in transmitting ther 
"aaid letters, or any of them, knowing the contents of the same, 
*$ to the injury and damage of the pursuer ?* 
. Damages laid at L.10,000. 

',. Mr Cockbobn.— I leaye this case entirely to his Lordship la 
make such observations on it as he may think proper.' 

The Dean of Faculty.— I shall follow the same course a* 
my Learned Friend. 

Loan Chief . Commissioner..— Gentlemen, you have beard 
the evidence, and will recollect that the witness, Mr Aitken, and 
others, swore that Mr Kinganhad spoken of Mr Watson as the* 
author of the letters. The fact of publication is therefore suffi- 
ciently proved, and it i3 for you to say what amount of damqge* 
ought, to be given. 

The Jury again retired,, and after an absence of about half 
an hour, returned a verdict for the pursuer. Damages Opf 
Shilling. 

This last verdict was returned at one o'clock on Sunday morn*, 
ing, till which hour the Court continued to be crowded. 



Thus, terminated this long and important trial, with the result 
of which, as a complete and triumphant vindication of his charac- 
ter from the foul aspersion that had been cast upon it, Mr King- 
an had every reason to be satisfied. His friends, indeed, were 
of opinion that the amount of damages awarded him was by no 
means an adequate compensation for the enormous injuries he 
had sustained ; that Five Hundred Pounds fell- far short of the 
reparation due to a man who had suffered wrongs, such as those* 
inflicted on Mr Kingan. But it was vindication, not monty* 
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that was hU object; and as die sum of damages awafdet? by 
the Jury was sufficiently large to mark, in the strongest mah-^ 
Ber, the opinion which these twelve honest men upon their 
oaths had formed of his case, from the evidence laid before 
them* he was satisfied with their verdict. It was scarcely to 
be expected, however, that his determined accuser, who up tar 
the very last moment, had persisted in asserting the truth of 
the calumny, of which he himself was the sole author and the 
main propagator, should participate in these sentiments, or ac- 
quiesce in a verdict which utterly annihilated every foundation 
upon which. the original slander had been reared; nor, judg-J 
ing from previous experience, had he any reason to doubt that 
every effort would be made, every expedient tried, every 
subterfuge resorted to, in order to upset the verdict, or at least 
to suspend the effect which it was calculated to operate in his 
favour, by raising a question as to its validity, and again flood- 
ing the Courts with fresh matter of accusation and calumny, 
from the delay which took place, from the interval of apparent 
inaction which succeeded the trial, he was indeed led for a 
time to suppose that Mr Watsori had abandoned all idea of 
further persecution ; that he bad at length come to a better 
mind, and that there was to be an end to all further hostilities. 
But the result showed that this temporary impression, taken up 
merely from the cessation of open warfare on the part of Mr 
Watson, was premature; and Mr Kingan has no reason to 
regret that he was deceived. 

On the 16th of May, nearly two months subsequent to the 
trial, Mr Cockburn, on the part of Mr Watson, moved for a 
rule to show cause why a new trial should not be granted in 
both, or one or other of the processes, Kingan v. Wattonij et£ 
ftmtra: and, on this occasion, the learned Counsel, instead of 
stating generally the grounds upon which he rested his motion 
for a rule, was permitted (irregularly, as the Court itself after- 
wards stated) to go prospectively into matters contained, it was 
said, in affidavits which were to be lodged at some subsequent 
period. -After describing the nature of the anonymous letters 
\n nearly the words of the Issues,* Mr Cockburn proceeded to 
say that there were here mutual actions and mutual accusations ; 
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that these were sent to trial; and that the resalt was excessive 
damages to one of the patties, and excessively little to t^e other; 
But the balance, he contended, instead of being in favoirf of 
Kangan, ought to have been against hub* - For Watson never 
ajacribed the authorship of these letters to Kingan, utitilhe was 
expelled from a society, by an accusation fastened on him by 
Kingan; nor did he propagate the scandal beyond the eats of 
a few whom he consulted. This was the sum of his ofifencei 
But, on the other hand* it was clearly proved, that King&n fo# 
nearly two years, attempted to fasten this charge on Wattott 
behind- his back, and to his .most intimate friends. That was 
one difference between the parties. There was this farther 
difference, which could alone account for the vfcrdict, thai 
Watson had justified. But he answered, that this was no legal 
or reasonable ground of aggravation. If a party was guilty of 
a malicious statement in a cause, that might be a ground for a 
new action, but it was none for subjecting him in a larger 
amount of damages than would have been awarded had no 
plea of justification been put into the Issue. 

Load Chief Commissioner*-^ If a justification is unsue* 
cessfiil, is that no ground for increasing damages ? 

Mr Cockburv, in continuation.*— This was an alarming 
doctrine* A person might defend himself by justification 
without an aggravation of damages in consequence. ' 
. The Lord Chief Commissioner.-* I don't admit it. 

Mr Cockburn, in continuation.— Courts of justice were not 
pure, if persons could not justify without aggravation. But, 
laying that aside, he moved, first, that the damages to Kingan 
were too high, or those to Watson too low. Tie point might 
)»e tried in either of the cases ; and there was a direct precedent 
in the case of Lang and Senior. There, there was an assault 
on both sides; and the Jury gave to die first assaulter a real^ 
and to the second assaulter only a nominal sum of damages* 
A> new trial was moved for in the First Division of die Court 
pf Session; and the Judges said, that if the damages had been 
nearly of the same amount, whatever that was, they would not 
have interfered. But there was a discrepancy on the face of 
the verdict; and upon that ground a new trial was orderedi 
This was hi&Jirst ground. 
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r The second embraced a totally difleretit cage* and proceeded 
upon statements which they wePe ready to 1 prove' by affidavit. 
A witness, Margaret Patrick, had been examined ta prone 
that she had seen Kingah dictating letters to a servant maid, 
«ftd had been employed to take letters to ; the Pos1>office di- 
rected to various individuals whom she named. But these in- 
dividuals, when called as witnesses* swore that they had got 
too letters from Mr Kingan, but had received anonymous Icfc- 
tersi The evidence of Patrick, therefore, would have been 
febhclftsive, hfed it atodd uncontradicted. Kingan felt this ; he 
ktfew df \vhat importance it was to get the better of this wct- 
knan'fe testiraoily ; ttrid he did fco by unworthy tricks, calling far 
the interference of the Court. Margaret Patrick had a boo- 
tliterj art hostler, who was resident iti Edinburgh, and married. 
She came here a few days previous to the trial, and lived in 
her brother's house. While there* Kihgan personally, and 
some person acting as his agent, were in alehouses with the 
hostler's Wife and the witness On the Wednesday and Thurs- 
day preceding, and on the Friday and Saturday of the trial; and 
on all occasions he threatened, solicited, remonstrated, and 
craved her to falsify, or not td give any evidence at all. How 
far he Succeeded he (MrCockburn) knew, but did Hot say. 
On Saturday, his last visit was One of violent abuse, accusing 
Patrick of perjury, in consequence of which she was dmvefe 
from her brother's house. He did not think that this showed 
any great purity of mind. 

" But there was another proceeding still more ingenious, 
and, if : possible, more disreputable, than had* yet appeared. 
The witness said, " I was sent wkh letters to A." A wak 
Called, and asked, *' Did you ever get a letter 'from- King^ 

* an?" He answered * No." Did you on that day get 
w an anonymous letter?'* To which A answered *« Tea*" 
Arid how did Kingan meet this ? He knew that he had sent 
two genuine letters to Mr Robert Dalgleish. The servant was 
Asked, had she taken any letters to Mr Dalgleish? And shte 
answered "Yes." Dalgleish^was asked, w Did you ever re* 

* ceive two letters from me P^ " No," said he, « I never did.P 
This was correct; but the contradiction here was folly made 
xrat. Now, what Were the facts? Letters were taken by Pa- 
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trick addressed to Dedglefch; but he rtas firdm home; hiaf ton 
.opened them, and- the father never heard of their existence till 
-after the trial. The demonstration of Margaret Patricks 
falsehoods thus fell completely to the ground. Kingan had 
resorted to a trick. ; he knew he had* sent the letters, as well as 
the deception he was practising; yet he did not catt the son, 
who knew how the fact really stood, but went through the 
mockery of calling the father, who, he was aware, knew nothing 
at all about the matter. All rthis gave additional weight to the 
.evidence of Patrick. These proceedings in the course of the 
trial were, he apprehended, of such a character as to deserve 
marked reprobation ; they were ugly, dangerous* and could 
-not possibly receive the countenance of the Court. 

Lord Chief Commissioner. — As to theirs* ground upon 
which the present motion was made, it involved one position 
important to be discussed, namely, the effect of an unsuccessful 
justification. With respect to the other branch, that the da- 
mages were excessive on the one hand, and too small on the 
other, and the reference that had been made to Lang's case, 
the Court did not think it safe on that ground to grant a rule 
after Hamilton's ease, notwithstanding there was a shade of 
.difference between it^nd the present. As to the second ground, 
namely, Kingan's conduct, the Court were clear that no order 
should be made till the affidavits were before diem. 
. Affidavits for Watson were accordingly lodged in support of 
the motion. And upon the 3d June* 

Mr Cockbusn was again heard at considerable length upon 
.their import, as well as upon the grounds for a new trial, which 
be had formerly stated. Mr Kingan got L.500 of damages, 
while Mr Watson got only Is. There were no grounds for 
each a distinctions it was clearly irreconcileable to justice. If 
'any distinction was to be made, he expected it would have 
boon in favour of Mr Watson; for he was driven to accuse in 
self-defence, and stopped when his purpose was served. 
Kingan had no pretence of self-defence; yet for two entire 
.years he persisted in accusing Mr Watson. »• This was like a 
case of mutual assaults r he whostruck the first blow was the 
worst. The only circumstance against Watson was his justifying* 
Tbia mighty mislead a Juf j, but in law it was no aggravation 
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If he was liable in damages for havtag reacted ail unsuccessful 
justification, his responsibility must be tried by a new proceeding* 
Jf Kingan had commenced a new. action on this ground, Wat* 
son would have been entitled to show probable cause, Bnt he 
.was deprived of this defence by the way in which the verdict 
was brought in* The balance therefore was' against Kingan ; 
and they now asked a new trial, for the. purpose of bring* 
ing Watson up or Kingan down. In the case pf Senior, to 
whiph he formerly referred, the First Division said there was 
no ground for the difference made by. the Jury. 

But the motion was also made upon other grounds, which were 
now proved ; namely, that a tripk had been practised to mislead 
the Jury. Mr Watson had to prove that Patrick had carried leU 
ters to the Post-office. Then individuals were called to prove 
that none except anonymous letters had been delivered to them* 
It was important to Kingan to disprove Patrick's testimony, 
She was asked as to Mr R. Dalgleish, and she said she. had de* 
livered two letters addressed to him* Dalgleish, senior, was 
called, and said he nevir got a letter from Kipg&n in his life* 
and never got an anonymous letter. But how stood the fact ? 
Mr Kingan did. send letters to Dalgleish by that girl at that 
time. Dalgleish, however, was from, home. His son, who 
does business with him, received the letters, -and never men- 
tioned the circumstance to bis father* . Kingan, therefore, mis» 
led the Court, because be knew these .letters -were written* 
-Why did he not call the son instead pf the father? But he 
knew better than do so ; and thus the credit of the witness was 
destroyed* How can a Court protect itself against such a pro- 
ceeding ? It was just the same in effect as.tf he had called a 
wrong Dalgleish. When he was called, he was told to keep 
aecret what he had to say. <' Thus," said the Learned Gentle* 
man, "Iain gulled and deceived* I can't tell what injury 
*' this did me ; I am only certain that it must have been.inju* 
«rious>" , . : . 

He came now to the next scene of the proceedings. Pa* 
trick's evidence was felt to be vital to the case* Accord* 
ingly, during the whole week of the trial, Kingan keptprac* 
tising upon her personally; Kingan, by. his own account, a 
gemlejnan moving in tb$ first circles* wa$ Strang in ftwp 



Slreet, and in tippling booses in the Picasance '; and thi&'dii- 
aceht from the first circles was for the purpose of intimidating 
-Patrick from giving* the evidence she was prepared to givi. 
He threatened her with a prosecution for 'perjury, arid «he was 
feext day turned out of her sister's house. He fcould not tell 
what injury he had sustained from this* - Patrick might not 
have told the whole truth. But was it not injurious to find 
oha of their principal witnesses swearing in such * manner as 
to impair her credit. The mode of giving evidence was all 
important stamp of its truth ; but if intimidation had been usfed* 
the case would be altogether different. If Patrick had been 
let alone, and checked by nothing but , her own conscience, 
truth would have had much more effect from her lips* 

Another matter sworn to in the affidavits related to Patrick's 
ability to write and read writing. Evidence had been pro- 
duced at the trial to prove that Margaret could neither write 
nor read writing ; a circumstance which was quite new to Mr 
Watson and his Counsel; but was contradicted by the affida*- 
vits which proved that she could do both. ' 

c . Upon the whole he averred that they were taken com* 
pletely by surprise, and that there had been#ra£and^Yraddri 
the part of Mr Kingan. ■ * 

* Lofcn Chief Commissioner. — There are some of the 
grounds stated, which, if- they stood alone,. would not b£ suffit 
^ietit. The main ground is on the affidavits, and they may'bfc 
aiiswered. The Court think that the matter ought to be far- 
ther investigated. • 
- Tfhe Court, accordingly, granted the rule to show cause* 
and allowed Mr Kingan to put in counter affidavits. '» 
<: On the &4th June, die affidavits for Mr Kingan having been 
previously lodged, a motion was made by the Solicitor-Gene* 
*al,;0n the part? of Mr Watson, to be allowed to put in affida* 
vit$ in replication. This motion wag, however,, refused m s6 
far as it regarded affidavits on the merits of the causey but ft 
wai granted to the extent of enabling Mr Watson to put in 
affidavits in replication to certain statements in the affidavits 
for ^Ir Kinga0y affecting the conduct of Mr Watson's law 
agefetej or of a person of the name of Andi^w Boyd,. a meal* 
dealt r in Glasgow* who, it appeared, had been locked up wid$ 



fcftivritotfft J^ttWk;»pfttt ; frt)m the other witnesses, during 
theitrjal* *nc{jjuttU &he w^ftt; into Coutt to be examined r -~ajid. 
who* it farther appeared,, had afterwards, with a view to thfe 
application' for a new trial* been employed by Mr Watson ta 
go into Edinburgh in order to obtain an affidavit from Mary 
M'Donald, or. Patrick, sister-idrlaW td the witness Margaret 
Patrick./ Additional a(Bdavtt$ for: Mr Watson vf ere accord* 
ingly lodged. i And, on the 26th June, .'.,;..; 

V.Mr jEFFBET.was heard against the rule* He began, by, 
saying: that his Lordship was aware he was now t&. sbmi 
cause why no new trial should be granted in this case, He 
would be obliged to detain his Lordship ' a little, in disehar* 
ging the duty 1 which he owed to his client But it was. oner 
upon' which he entered with no very great feeling of anxiety* 
and which he would dismiss with comparative ibdiffdrence ; far 
he could, not help thinking, the hazard incalculably small, i If 
anew trial were to be granted* he should 'view it asr a, most 
grievous and unjust infliction on his dietaf^ and still more aek 
riouscmd deplorable as!affectipg the reputation of the Counts 
These cases had been prepared vfith more than ordinary dtii*. 
beration and 'anxiety ; the mode of proceeding Had been 
die .subject of much consideration ; and they had. been tried 
upon an almost unexampled amplitude of evidence. After 
the pursuer's ' case dosed, the defender had the advantage 
of a night and day to deliberate ; and additional witnesses might 
easily have been, brought forward before the proof was conclude 
ed. Most distinct verdicts had been returned upon a clears 
view of all the drcumstances ; verdicts unimpeachable uponi 
any grounds that had yet been alleged, or which he was dbte 
to imagine. The plea of justification put forward by Mr Wati- 
son had been repelled, there, being none upon the other, side * 
and the. whole had terminated in a moderate visitation o£da* 
mages. After that judgment, nobody dreamt x>f the possibi* 
Hty of its' being disturbed ;' and in fact no such attempt could 
with decency be made. But such an attempt had now been 
made, with abundant confidence and zeal ; and, not from {he 
facts which appeared at the trial, but from other iactpj thei 
Court had thought proper to grant the rule. . .■,<:', 

, He had not had the plefasure of hearing the whole lo£ Ha 
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learned friend's speeches, but his frieftd M* Jamteaon had 
taken very full notes of them ; and from these it appeared, that 
the grounds Upon which his learned friend moved for a new 
trial were two in number. The first was, that the two ver- 
dicts were mutually destructive of the credit due to either, and 
that by the variance of the damages they tf ere inconsistent 
with each other. The verdict for Mr Watson, it was con- 
tended, ought to have been as nearly as possible an equipoise 
or counterbalance to that for Mr Kingan. Then the case of 
Lang and Senior was referred to, which was one of connected 
assfeults. He was at a loss to know how far it was meant to 
carry this doctrine ; but it would not be difficult to satisfy the 
Court that it had no application whatever in the present in- 
stance. The principle of the verdicts must, it is said, be 
wrong, unless they find the same amount of damages due ' to 
each party. But this was clearly and flagrantly erroneous. 
There must be distinctions in the degrees of demerit. Was 
there no difference, for example, between merely repeating 
carelessly and thoughtlessly a report which had gone abroad, 
and deliberately venting and uttering a slander in its most 
improved edition? One man is assailed with a calumny 
and despises it; another, in consequence of the calumny, is. 
met with avoidance, and vexed with insults and injuries. 
In the present case Mr Watson was accused of the very 
same offence which he had been labouring so long to fasten 
upon Mr Kingan; but it was not alleged that the conse- 
quences had been in any way detrimental to his character or 
interests. Suppose two men strike each other with weapons 
of the same size ; ex necessitate juris they must, according to the: 
doctrine maintained on the other side, be visited* with exactly 
the same damages. But this was evidently and monstrously ab-: 
s*rd. Though injuries be the same in kind, there must be: 
degrees; and it is by. a scale correspondingly: graduated that 
damages must be awarded. , His. learned friend had had the 
courage to assert (he never doubted his learned friend's cou- 
rage), that the difference was in favour of Mr Watson ; and 
in support of this averment he painted to a fact which was 
chronologically true,, and in no other sense true, and then added 
what h»d not even the merit of being chronologically true. 



tie said that Watson did not calumniate Kingan ttU he wait 
informed there were reasonable grounds for doing so. But 
all this was contrary to the facts. The whole facts with 
which he was conversant, proved that Mr Kingan did not 
invent and originate a malicious calumny against Mr Wat- 
son : the originator was brought before the Jury : Mr Kingan 
was only a tardy and reluctant assenter. Mr Oswald and 
his family took up the belief that Mr Watson was the au- 
thor of the anonymous letters, and endeavoured to impress 
the conviction which they themselves entertained on all to 
whom the circumstance was mentioned. And while it was 
proved that he did not hastily take it, but on the contrary 
with extreme reluctance and hesitation, it was also proved 
that, with the exception of the communication made to Mr 
Alston in 1824, every one to whom he mentioned the accusa- 
tion to which he was a new convert, were confident persons, 
bound by the strongest ties not to promulgate what they had 
learned qnder the seal of confidence. It was proved that the 
only injury Mr Watson received, was not inflicted by Mr 
Kingan. The injury of a public denunciation was all the injury 
Mr Watson suffered ; and this bolt was launched at him not 
by Mr Kingan but Mr Oswald. With this single exception, 
it was not even pretended that he had suffered in any re- 
spect; while all the circumstances alleged with regard to Mr 
Kingan took place anterior to the blackballing. But an in- 
vestigation took place; Mr Watson was acquitted of the 
charge brought against him ; and the affair terminated in the 
open retractation of Mr Oswald. Such was the nature and ex* 
tent of Mr Kingan's calumny. 

: Mr Watson was proved to have been, if not the originaLm-* 
ventor— which was alrtiQst proved— at least the first public pro* 
claimer, and ever after the busy, vehement, pertinacious, vin- 
dictive, unrelenting i propagator of the calumny' against Mr 
Kingan, before he had even the shadow of a pretext for cir- 
culating the. slander. He seemed now to say that he did npt 
do so till some accidental or imaginary resemblance of hand* 
writing had been discovered. . Bqtthis was f utterly fake. > He 
dandered Mr Kingan. before the', reference, was gone into* 
It was proved by Miss Hutton and Mr Rowan that he had open* 
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\y and publicly done that before the referenc/e was thought 
of,. which he np# says he did after it was entered irttPt 
Jt was proved that he came to them foy no other purpose, but 
to accuse Mr Kingan before the investigation took place j 
that six or seven days previously, he actually went to se-r 
yeral individuals, and said he could convict Mr Kjngwj 
jhus beginning that course of malignant, busy, remorseless 
glander, in vhich he persevered, up to the moment when hs 
yras served with the sumjnons. . Thp same spirit displayed kself 
lender the reference* fl$ insisted that the letters should b* 
$eqt to Lizars for his. opinion, without the knowledge of Mf 
Kingan ; anjl when that opinion was tQ be obtained* he refused 
fp pfiow the proceeding to be communicated to the individual 
^frose reputation and character it so deeply affected, /Mr 
JVatspp. wss acquitted, and Oswald made two apologies. 

This was soine time \n March, He would now call their 
fU&ntion tp the conduct of Watson, subsequent to thaJt jeventi 
Ajk| h$rfr how did the fact stand? . He ytsas acquitted hi 
&4 wdljqf M$rch, : and Sopn after reiterated his a$cus*> 
tiens to* Monteath, R. D, Alston, and Walkinsbaw. Ak 
$W sajrs that on the 17th June 1825^ he was spoken- Jto 
\iy Watson, who said that he had now .complete legal 0roaS 
a#d hoped Ki n g an would prosequte; and he wished Al< 
ttfop to mention the circumstance in the Western :Club# 
bujt the latter asked for written authority, which Watsoa 
declined, giving, Mr Kirkman Finlay remarked, however* 
iuthe Club that he heard something of this sort, and was con* 
firmed J>y Mr Alston, who repeated the conversation he had 
had with Watson. Now, Kingan at no lime said he had evi* 
cbhte, hut when called on, stated at once and without Reserve, 
aU.lje>;knew; whefeas Mr Watson, said, " I have now complete 
legal $xoot" givi^S *K * e weight of positive authority to his 
statement* Our summons was dated 27th June 1826. , Wat- 
sou wished that Kingan would prosecute, as he had Wgal prbrf 
by Which he could demonstrate his, Kingan's guilt ; and his 
tfisb »eas gratified; an opportunity was afforded him.. Wris 
tfore , any comparison, then, between the conduct and situ*, 
attm of these parties? A great and intolerable injury :fitt 
upop Kingah* Watson was immediately restored to character 
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and fkrne. Yet he had no feeling but one of the most relent* 
less and vindictive description, which left. Mr Kingan no al+ 
ternative but to bring his action. He absolutely defied him to 

prosecute. . -.i 

: The Court would next attmd to the. course the action had 
run, and consider the nature and quality of the evidence which 
had .been led. First, there was the direct - proof, t which 
might be "regarded as of itself conclusive; next there was the 
separate and extrinsic evidence derived from the singular con* 
currence of testimony of all persons who had received letters* 
and who said that they did not believe Mr Kingan was, the au* 
thor ; and, .lastly, there was the real evidence of facts; and cir- 
cumstances which proved the impossibility of his being ihe 
author. The measure of damages, therefore, was lenient tot- 
wards Mr Watson ; and if the Court were of a different opi* 
aion — if a verdict so just, so moderate, and so perfectly ac)- 
<:ordant with the evidence were to be disturbed— it would bfe 
better for the country that this part of its civil jurisdiction? 
were abandoned at once, and the award of damages in alLcases 
pf the kind in future left to. the Court itself. But he was under 
no . apprehension of such a result. That invaluable system 
under which we had now the happiness to live, and over which 
his Lordship presided with equal honour to himself and advato- 
■tage. to the country, was too; wisely, ably,: and righteously ad* 
•ministered to admit even a supposition or probability thbt 
auch an event would take place. If the matter rested on these 
•grounds, therefore, he. could not .entertain a shadow of doubt 
rthat the. new. trial, which had been applied for,* would be re- 
fused. The Court would never allow a verdict: to be over- 
thrown which had been returned conformably to the evidence 
-that had been produced, the feeling of the Court as to the 
import and effect of .that evidence, and the real, manifest, and 
substantial justice of the case. Their Lordships might have ob- 
served he had avoided stating as one of the grounds upon 
} which he held it impossible the verdict could be set aside,.that 
,up to the very last moment, and even after evidence had be$n 
Jed. in anticipation to disprove it, a justification had been main- 
4ained. He had omitted to do so, because this case was so su- 
.perfluously anc| completely strong without it, that he did not 
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condeive it necessary to troujjte the Court with any- tifaftiwifca 
tfona, Bi*t iti was absurd to. say that jit 'ought to hawbwai 
discarded. a* *m element for the consideration *£: the. Jtity in 
fixing the amount of the damages. Never was a plea of veritai 
tomtokii teased upon, such sandy, cobweb, eggvsheli grounds* 
never was these a more complete dispktyx)f that perverted,. in-i 
flamed, < irritable, hostile disposition, which the law calls ina* 
lice: and. would it be said that this did not entitle the-paorfy to 
a larger amount of damages? Mr Watson proclaimed pil 
oyer the. country that he would prove his allegations ; he so* 
lemnly averred in Court and up to the last moment that ha 

would do so ; and then the miserable break down! 

Feeling thus the most unlimited confidence in his case, he 
vas ashanied to detain the Court ; but it was not his fault that 
hq was obliged to do so. Wherefore were they called upon 
to. interfere with the delicate province which the law entrusts 
40 the Jury ? The new ground resolved itself into alleged mal* 
practices on the! part of. the pursuer ; and this again was subdu 
*£ded into several branches. Eirst* Jt was averred that Mr 
Kingan had by himself threatened, tampered with, distressed* 
•elicited, bullied or bribed, the witness Margaret Patrick ; and 
4hat iC she' had not been so bullied, she would have given 
stronger evidence than she actpally gave. Secondly, It was 
daid that there was a dishonest,, unprincipled trick, and> frajif 
tdcQeitt proceeding, resorted to* in .order to discredit her evi* 
stake* i And, thirdly. It was asserted, that, in regard to her 
Ijiowi r .of . writings there had been a surprise; that it vtas noy 
•Established by. evidence adduced* that the Jury, were misled in 
-this respect; and that they .could now prove that she was able 
f both to .write and read writing* There were also certain 
^teftieots that Mr Kingan hadxonducted hipiself ia an ent- 
.gentlemanlike and degrading way ; that in certain proceedings 
subsequent to. t^ke. trial-r-posthumous proceedings~-«he had 
jacked in an unworthy and discreditable manner. . And ia sup* 
|K)rt,of these av^rtnente, their Lordships allowed affidavits to be 
guttata; then counter affidavits .h> reply to them ; and, btrfjjb 
certain explanatory affidavits. This was * little new toihank 
It was not .safe Co allow parties to. make such random allege 
Jtions; and an indulgence so freely given was, apt to be.abtts#t 



Btt with the most moderate feeimgs, ba might say, that many 
*ff the statements Contained in the affidavits for Mr Watson 
were altogefliiir irrelevant to the only points which the Gowrt 
fcafl' now t6 decide; and he might also say that any matter 
^rititis aort introduced into the affidavits of Mr Kingan had 
been So brought forward for the purpose of meeting those of 
Mr Wabon. Besides the affidavits for Mr Watson, there 
,wero also produced certificates from Parish Ministers, which 
•were not admissible^ bearing that, at a certain time therein 
specified, Margaret Patrick was a communicant. But these 
were slight matters, to which he did not conceive it necessity^ 
more particularly to advert. 

A more minute criticism, however, would be necessary with 
fedpfcetto the intimidation. This was a relevant charge ; and 
If there were a little of evidence, however small, to rear up even 
-ft presumption in its favour, the Court would be bound to give 
It the fullest and most anxious consideration. But he would 
show that this wafc not the case ; that an accusation more com- 
pletely baseless, visionary, and false, was never made to a 
•Court of Justice. He would speak first of the alleged trick in 
regard to the Dalgleishes. The surmise was not Very intelli- 
gible, to be sure; but the statement which had been made waar, 
'that Mr Kingan knew that the son of Mr Robert Dalgfeieh 
liad'received letters from him during the period Margaret Pa- 
trick was in his service ; and that he nevertheless called Mr 
^feobert' Dafgleish to prove that the latter had received no fet- 
ters, when he could not but be aware that it waa Mr Steven- 
son Ddlgleish into whose hands 'the letters had fallen, and that 
*ils fadier was totaHy ignorant of the circfumstance. This was 
die trick which Mr Kingan was alleged to have practised. 
Itoft there was no averment that Mr Kingan knew that the son 
fcad not told his father ; and supposing that a letter or letters 
liad actually been sent, as alleged, addressed to Mr Robert H^ 
g*ei&h, how could Mr Kingan kriow, or upon what grounds 
could her presume that 'Mr Steoeitsim Dalgleish, into whose 
Jfohds they were said tor have felleh, would withhold all know- 
ledge of the clrcumsUrice from his father, for whom the letters 
Wer^ intended ? Mr Robert Dajgleish, however, was precog- 
ifcfeoAd with ftffe*&o* K> the: iftonytftoui letters Alone; no 
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uther? within, .thef period in question wete so touch as dreanttfr 
thought of, because their existence' was not known, and isnbwidi 
iact disproved. Where, then, was the evidence of the trick upon 
which so much' was rested, and aboiit which so great a noiselhaft 
been made ? Mr Stevenson Dalgleish, ihdeed, said that, drfritig 
.the y£ars 1824 and 1825, he lived in the house of his father*; 
thatfrom the beginning of March, and till the end ofrMay'dr 
ihe [beginning of June 1825, his father was r absent from ham*, 
Jie thinks in London; that, during his father's absence, 
the /recollected of a letter from Mr Kingan. addressed to 
ijhis; father! being received, which' letter was • opened hy 
him ; and that this letter, as he thinks, was' requesting: a 
jfaeeting with- Mr Dalgleish, connected with the DissoLUtJON 
]qf . the company of King and Cowan, ' surgeons in: Glas- 
gow, in the formation of which his father and Mr Kingclft 
fhad taken some interest. He also stated that he had an impresr 
Jsion .that a second letter was sent by Mr Kingan to hi$ father 
.at. the period before-mentioned, and during the absence of Mr 
JDalgleish; and added that he did, not, on Jii^ father's return, 
pafceMiotf to hiih the receipt of these letters ftom Mr ; Kingan. 
-Such was the statement o£ Mr ' Stevenson Dalgleish* . No*fe 
r what were the real' facts as sworn to by Mr Cowan ? .Why, 
itbat the copartnery of King and Cowan was fofrsed and 
.commenced on the 2d June 1823 ; that prior to this date Mt 
Kingan wrote Mr Robert Dalgleish a letter, dated 28th May, on 
Xh& subject of the proposed partnership, to which Mr DaJgleish 
xeturnedari answer, dated 30th May; that he, Mr Coirian, stfll 
Jbasi a copy of the former and the origins! of the latter ;tbat : Mr 
.Kingan replied to Mr.Dalgleish's letter inai second, dated 31st 
3fay, which, the deponent personally delivered, and afterwards 
received back from him, and' is now also possessed of rtbie ori- 
ginal letter of Mr Kingan's ; that all these letters relative t$ 
She constitution of the company in 1823, were on matters of M 
.private and confidential nature, but that he was prepared to 
•produce them if called for; that the company, thus :fonaed 
on the 2d June 1823, continued till the 12th of/ June .163% 
whenit terminated, although it was not. till the 14th June^thrt 
•the notice of, dissolution was actually subscribed ; :that *A*.r<?r 
Gclutfon to dissolve was stfDDJBffLX take$f , .&# the- partner h/^r 
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fatgproposed an the 12th June, and the paHtrtership account 6d- 
justed, nnd notice of dissolution subscribed two'da^s* 1 aft^r- 
, wards ; that Mr Kingbn -could mot know that a dissolution wail 
proposed before Sunday tke 13th June 1825; and that Mr 
Dalgleish had no concern whatever with the dissolution, nafi 
was- there the least' occasion to address him on that subject; 
Frdmthis affidavit, then, it appeared that' it' was not in the 
contemplation, of the .parties to dissolve till the 12th of Jmitf 
1825, : and that Mr Kingan could not hare known the fact be- 
fore the day following, which was the 13th. It was complete- 
ly proved, therefore, that Mr Kingan never sent letters to Mf 
Robert Dalgleish during the service- of this woman, wjiklf 
commenced in June 1824, and ended at Whitsunday 1835? 
The correspondence referred to by .Mr; Cowan, tool} placet 
more than a year before she entered Mr Kingan's : service? 
the imaginary letters spoken of by Mr Stevenson Dalgleish 
could not, by any conceivable possibility, have been written* 
rill the dissolution of the company to which they .were said-ttf 
refer was known, which was. a month after her term of sen-' 
vice had expired, and she had left the house of Mr Kingan/ 
This matter was therefore completely disposed of, if any,se*-' 
nous reliance ever was placed upon it. And, in fact, of att 
imaginable absurdities and inhumanities, it was the most manV 
strous and revolting to prolong a vexatious and harassing* 
contest, - and to attempt to disturb the fair equal stream oP 
justice upon such wild and utterly inconceivable delusions;' 
The dissolution, .of the copartnery was never thought, of or' 
contemplated till after the, period of this woman's, service had* 
expired. Of that there was the most unquestionable— the' 
most unexceptionable evidence. But he could not bring him*' 
self to look at it; the whole was a dream— an imagination. > 
. With respect to Patrick, it was odd enough to take hen 
own. evidence, in support of her own. credibility. But. he* had 
no occasion to quarrel with her story, which in reality amount- 
ed to nothing, and was moreover flatly, contradicted both by > 
what .she had herself sworn to at the trial, and by the testi- 
mony of Mr Macdowall. A statement had . indeed been made , 
with great.vdaemence that. Mr Kingan associated with hostlers t 
aud other low persons, for the purpose of influewing tb^feesti-^ 



nfe*^ of thft wife*** Patrick. Birthedtsi^iiomtoaotti^ 
afqfrittftl for. his tifent limn . was furnished by Patrick^ owq 
tfatemdut* For what was ;the atmiwt of Mr Kingab's, tote** 
ferfcnoe? He met this woman* and said she might go to hi^ 
qgtiPts* He never saw. her afterwards. "Well, britif you 
"did not do it yourself, your agents. did so." The wows* 
herself was brought forward, and , what did she day ? " J>e* 
f ^ paneut wa$ ealled oa by Mr Campbell, Mr Kingan's agent 
"i» JSdinburgh, who, in aonsequcnce of not ^seeirtg her, left 4 
" message for her to call eti the office, which shfa.did}; and M* 

* Campbell, in presence of two clerks, was prooeediqg.to>tiead 
"a paper from a bode, which he said was Jo refresh the.de? 
V portent's memory, but she told him she did tic* wiah to heao 
?*4g paper, nead^ as she would give them.no satisfaction.' 
? That Mr Campbell then said the deponent must certainly 
Hhave been. Mistaken about some of the names; of the persona 

* to whom she said die. had delivered or put letters into the 
f* Posttoffice, as some of them had never 'got any, letters St 
*nH; to which the deponent answered that she .did .not 
t'Jknow, bat that she 'woald . tell the truth, although .she did 
"not wish to be puf to farther trouble in the matter* - <De* 
¥ pones, That on the eremqg previous to the trials thcdcpoH 
" Bant was again ealied on by Mr Campbell to know what evt« 
u dance she was to give, when she told him she .did .not think* 
"she cctold i^y much about it, and that perhaps she. would) 
'f say nothing at all. That. Mr Campbell at this time told be* 
u the totaifd i* disgraced if she did nx>t>tdl4he,torihy and men* 
c « tinned what a shameful, thing it would be for her to go to the* 
" Court, and say ang thing that was not true, as every wonL 
41 she said would be on. bath." Looking, then, into the history" 
of this woman's precognition, the feci of the alleged tampering^, 
was this i A men of unimpeaehed respectability apd purity of 
character goes- tp her in the discharge of a bounden peofiw-o 
stand doty, and finding her shifting and eqoiyooltting i* thai 
st*>ry she tells, says to her, that •< she will be disgraced if sh*i 
"da hot tell the truth/' - Was this a threat? was thta iiitimiw 
elation? was this €tn encouragement to prevaricate or to oam*i 
mit perjury ?• But it was eyMsntthat no credit whatever watf 
dtte ta anjt thing which thi* witness- said* $be was^oomta^ 
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#^bptemM> wd^femby other ^itoesdef'. 8ht w*»»*i 
iwwfc$e4 fry Mr CampbenV and by hi* elerb and others who 
had mad$ ^ffiUavit^ Beth heir statement* Were a) tt0sne< of 
^wm^gjii, perjury* .<<*;.'< 

. 3ut^here t w^ apflftfeer, matter to which he feh himself called 
Upon, to advert, though it ^a* with very considerable pain and 
regret. In the, honourable profession to which Mr Renny and 
Mr Jiunte;r belonged* there were none more honourable; and 
he ]oioed th* fMe X>f thai profession in hoftestly and fctneere* 
ly expressing bis individual ^conviction of their high and do* 
feiwed respectability. This opinion he most cordially enters 
tatnod (laying hisJieftd upon* hie betrt), and be wished to cpc* 
press it broadly *ad staongiy. But nevertheless he coatd ndt 
be prevented froiaobaerving that, in ood part of their doirufract 
9» agents irt this oeae since the trad, they had lapsed from that* 
onto and circumspection which weaa to be expncted at their 
Jwads, : ■ Seme very extraordinary thing* appeared on the fneb 
of tbe affidavits,^rSPX«e Aing that was not yet explained: He 
could not complmwit them on the maimer in which they cheset 
Undelegate their authority to art absconding bankrupt, nor on, 
die use which was made of it, » One of these gentlemen, in hi* 
affidavit, made a very lame apology for the part they had acted 
in thi&tbuaihea?; an apology which left- many things anexw 
plained} atoi did not much improve the aspect of others. ' He 
wna so«ry for it, and .conid^not help sincerely regretting that, 
in a moment of forgetfvi}oe»s, persons of such unquestionable, 
Bespectability should hafro been led to sanction or cotHrtenaheel 
proceedings which their /better judgment* and 'better feefengi 
must Have drowned ani disdained^ • A' tetter bearing on tta 
race au- air o£nnry blackguard familiarity, was brought them* 
inrfosed in another irom Mr Watson, introducing to them a 
person of the name of Boyd, who had been sent to Edinburgh 
for tbfe purpose of prying irito holes and corners in quest o# 
evidence, and. particularly of dealing, with the stateMnJaw of 
the woman M**!g*ret Patrick. Boyd had an interview wWi 
Messrs Renny and Hufrtar % after which ha freat to Mrs Bfcr 
trick, aa£ hanging out folse colours, pre tended, to be an ago* 
for^lr Kipgan* When he retustod and meitibiied thedesfjfc 
cfifrfa Uyfc w^h^Md emplayad^ Mr Hurler stated, and ho 



bettered truly, that great displeasure was expressed at hispid 
oeedsng* But .did the knowledge rf his mat-practices • induce 
them to cut all connection with the discreditable 1 interlbppef 
who had been saddled upon them ? No. Upon the credit of 
thus man they made their motion for a rule. And when it be* 
came necessary to lodge affidavits, they ' prepared a writteri 
Statement from the information with which he thought proper* 
to furnish them. With this their clerk, accompanied by Boyd; 
was sent, to read it over to the woman. They found her, and 
reAd over, accordingly, a prepared statement. Nothing could 
be more perilous, or. more certain to produce falsehood, thai! 
a proceeding like this. From facility, from ignorance, from 
misapprehension, people might assent to what was already com- 
mitted to writing; all might be swallowed whole, and without 
chewing; and yet in substance and in effect an affidavit - of tMr 
sort might not only be inconsistent with the truth, but wiifr 
the statement which the witness would have given, had his 
or her evidence been taken in a proper manner. It was said 
that this was a fair mode of proceeding; but he was utterly a* 
a loss to imagine upon what grounds the assertion had beefn 
made. The woman herself had afterwards contradicted it, 
^hich was no great evidence of its fairness. But this, they 
were told, was no proof of the falsehood of her first statement-t- 
of that statement which had been framed from information, 
$ueh as it was, obtained under a false pretence, by such' 
a man as Boyd. The Court, however, would consider what 
had actually taken pkce. The whole group, consisting tif 
Boyd, the. clerk, and the woman, went down a close (the' 
Polite-office close), where some builders were at work, and itf 
that well ventilated situation, to the accompaniment of masons' 
hammers, they read over to her the statement wbfcb had been 
prepared. : Was this a correct mode of proceeding, especially 
when it was known that Boyd had previously employed to 
disgraceful an artifice to entrap this poor Woman into his 
abate? Unless, j therefore* they were to believe her first affida-' 
vit, concocted and authenticated in such extraordinary circum* 
stances, there was not a rag to dim the fair face of Mr King*' 
an"s feme. But there was one thing, in relation to these affr* 
davits* which was peculiarly deserving of consideration* Not 
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on < atom of explanation was extracted as to the connection 
oftMargaret Patrick with Boyd, with whom she was locked 
tip in matrimonial duality at the trial ; who dogged her into the 
-Court, and applauded her when she came out of it* On thfe 
matter, he repeated, not one word. of explanation was offered. 
•£Hd this evidence of this woman, then, stand better now than 
at the trial? The subject of the whole looked indeed like a 
dr^am. As. soon as we awoke and rubbed our eyes, our sur* 
-prise lessened* while our suspicion increased : at first we found 
her insisting, remotis arbitris, that she knew nothing about the 
matter, — next indicating a disposition to recalcitrate, and tore*» 
rfhse giving evidence at all, — and then complaining that words 
were put intoher ,mouth. - But anon Boyd- was at her ear- 
that serpent at the ear. of Eve : he was her companion in that 
quasUmatrimonial. seclusion ; he escorted her to the threshold 
«£ 4he Court when he had primed her with his venom ; he re- 
ceived her on her return from the damning exhibition she 
made; and finally, he attended her to the bowels of M'Ewen's 
tavern, after the labours and perils of the day. were past*. < 
; . Something . had . been said of a surprise, which was rather 
an; alarming word. He supposed they rather, meant they 
Were cheated and tricked. But how. stood the feet here? 
They essayed on the other side to prove that Patrick remem^- 
bered- addresses. .< The pursuer had previously proved she gave 
all the indicia that she could not read. Then, while the trial 
was going on, they went to the schoolmaster ; and he told then 
not to. press it .upon him, for any thing that he could say 
would be more against them than for them; Besides, we 
had her own evidence that she could write, and Mrs Hua» 
ietfs .that she could not. And what .was the amount of Gib- 
son the schoolmaster's . evidence ? Why this, that « she went 
to. school at twelve years of age, and remained there for a very 
short, time, . After inquiries in the parish in which Mr Wat* 
son, banker, is, the predominant. person, it was also found that 
she had once copied from copperplates, and that another youth 
sat by. her, who was, if possible, still more ignorant and stupid 
than.herself. But who does not know that it is possible^) 
copy* with great exactness, Chinese or Sanscrit characters* 
and yet be:otterly unafcle to read them, and totally ignorant 



mt the* *ahia!and e&dt Then there was GHwerfegam^irMi 
iwtottl we feartt thai she ww at hurt atiletoieadliiien, wkicfc'sfce 
<fcfcd*been hamoiei^ a^f^ G^dinorwrsho^ ldog, but to the last 
^th4ifficu*;yi *pi«e«)fufcto«rt« wbk&WeomAdngittfOt^ 
wy ewiabfcy^rvei^ import** . Ane\ aft* rfldu* 
j? tf the opposite party did ©ebptecog- 
y;hW*t&*nr<0#tt^faAL But hadtbeyrieUy 
: this felt? Both Mr miMfft Copperthwaite had 
been' cited ibr the defeodetv mid wme enclosed as witaesses at 
the trial* yet Mr Watac-a did not think proper to call them; wad 
4he<reaae& was-obvious) he knew that their testimony would have 
i>ee» still more-oonchieive against Margaret Patricks Affidavits 
hy these persons were* now lodged, however, and he would, in 
b particular manner, call the .attention of the Coart to them* a» 
pre*eminentlyde$erviiag its. consideration. In fact, the etidanoe 
4tpon the affidavits against this woman's ability .either to write 
4>r read writing, was much stronger now than at the trial- The 
learned Counsel then referred to the ease of General £ktUh* 
and Brysson. Here one of the grounds was, that Bresson was 
wot' entitled to damages, because addicted |o adultery y and 
another was, that some deception had been practised* Bot the 
Court refa&edthe metiatt for anew trial, after a statement^ 
*ery important matters* Their Lordships, would thereioni 
took to -the general merits of the ease} and consider whether 
it was consistent wkb substantial justice, and cnnfomuAte ;t» 
Ike rules and principles which had been recognised and acted 
9B, to disturb the- verdict which. an: honaat and ;JHteiliffmt 
Jwry had returned, upon a full consideration «f ihe^eViiiaaar 
in : all its. bearings ami detail** Upon all, the-paints there had 
faeeo *» cjnnphiU fatluarw; the justification had failed; fevery 
thing had failed; the ground had slid away from under the 
defender's feet. > It was absurd to say that the verdfcfewrahei 
eansistejifc with itself became jt was ermwgtam with deflate 
dezsce tad* the facts- And, besides: all this* there, .were ,tfca 
gratuitous and wanum .calumnies* in support of which* aofc» 
tiuieof evidence had been adduced, tha£,Kmganr*^.th»4du 
ed*t a bail,, that Jbe had. suborned witnesses, and that he.had 
p«YWUsly.besn eowiatedjof: wjckiug anonym aasle*te*sv> Mptm 
the whole, thecal wa> mOnstrc^ly plain ; and ;:ifc*aald be 



**trt pedWu* »d upHwr* oft* distftrfr a Xttriiett Hflo* pt* 
te*te *p utterly ww**ble and dftyMito:** these wHeb had 
4Men,.etnph$ed and wet by i4i^^#^ rofoM^op>. Aalgk&i 
ww glided by Mr Cowan j and a* te tampering, l^waia the 
lodgment ,0f tfe Cotarfc i^tfe^r U^;dc%uk^ Wit8d» b*tf 

«®t much the worn of it. * > . ■ , 

. . After this son** do% ftokplnew <o*rqg la tb»*»gl§snipptf 
% af CoiwwU hufc4Wjthe'8ih:of July, J 

. The, §ouwro.j^GaN»aM; was heard in support of the rife 
Aterj#roe apologias to the £«nit,for the delay that hat} Mr 
.emwd, and returning hi* acknowledgments for the indulges* 
Jfaey had afforded him, he said ha would confine bjmsetf to*bfe 
jmjn and conducive ground upon which they rested the appli- 
cation jBbr a saw uiaU He adsvtted that .the. verdict of a jtvy 
wat entitled to great weight* and was not lightly to be opened 
«g^c But he underato0d.it to ha the oonateriwt pf that rule, 
«*d ewential to the interest* <rf jaatic* that ^neither of tha 
parties should have been accessary to a^]pro<a^ing calcu- 
lated to entorap theiaintp a verdict* • Whenever a pmy, koow-^ 
ing the falsehood ofthegroundsupon ^Wsh he Jested, gontri* 
iwwted thereby ; ta influeaoe the Jkuy, au$b party qqu& not.feke 
benefit .from. hi* own deception* The >l*nat. devotion ft»» 
ihis: principle wonkLbe -holding .ott. a hnvnty.on tta most 
fraudulent trick* But thfttraa. cortectwe w*s,- *bai the partjr 
aggrieved ahawed.that'Siiah.apiiocwdjiDg b*d take*) piace*, to 
deprive the pertjnwbo sasorte&tQ'rifceCrftU th* hen<& d*r?vahte 
ftsrojhi&oirajfnNuk . The question lay aa betwnenr the tw» Ja- 
dboduai p«tie&befcj».the <^n^ andiu a. qtientiw whh the 
p4ityiajkged-fc> ba*e practised deception, this* if prore4. 
would exclude such party from holding h j thtr nnlirt nMeh 

hahad^btakiedA^bb oiraa^l-^aetkwt 

.^Hikteamadiria^.MeGoiddHO»^a9Vied fbr anew trial *ipon 
tana grounds; first, oatbegcorad'/af'trialt;. aad»*ew»lty, on 
fthe-goosuad-of ,the inconsistency between the verdkte* Aid 
what was; the answer.?, That though Kiogau feqgan the f oomif 
ofiahntdai^ Watson; continued itj a&d, moreover, that Watao* 
had not Detracted, ;httt had- undertaken 4a prove the trad* ftf 
his ioharge r aud'faiied to add-on such levidenea a* n»* srfjoteirt 
for thacpucpotft; in.ttWiwqiwtoceof which he war justly snia- 
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jftfttftl in aggravated damages. But He would ask tf hetbet 
timt did not attach incalculable importance to the present plea. 
(£Ue more Mr Jeffrey attempted to prove that a failure in ma- 
king out the justification was a good ground for. an aggrava- 
tion of damages— the more he laboured to explain how such 
failure ought to enter into the consideration of the Jury, the 
greater importance did he (the Solicitor-General) attach to the 
circumstances upon which the motion for a new trial was made*. 
\£heir main and principal witness, by whom they trusted to make 
ttort their justification, had been contradicted, discredited, and 
disbelieved. But how? By the trick and artifice of the pursuer. 
If this had not happened; the result might have been different. 
-He, therefore, said to his learned friends on the other side* 
*' the more you try to defend this disparity of damages, on the 
** ground that the justification failed, the worse you are.? 
.They had indeed failed ; but he held that this was owing to tfefe 
"trick which had been practised; and, consequently, that -the 
-verdict had been unduly obtained. * 

♦It was not necessary to satisfy the Court how far the Jury 
-went upon the evidence now complained of; and indeed it was 
'impossible to state the precise effect which it may have pro- 
duced on the minds of the Jury. But, on the other hand, this 
-very uncertainty rendered it necessary that there should have 
'been no trick; and all that he was bound to make out was 
that something of this kind had been practised. He did not 
'think it necessary, however, to argue the matter, as if their 
•Lordships were trying the cause even upon that point. It was 
enough for hku if he showed that there were prima facie 

, grounds for- holding that there was a trick calculated to da* 
ceive. • . * 

He required the attention of the Court to the way in which 
<he evidence had been adduced* Mr Watson, who believed 
the -feet, undertook to prove that, Mr Kingan~was the author 
jrf 'the -anonymous letters. - For this purpose, .he adduced a 
person who had been servant to Kingan, who swore she carried 
letters to the Post-office, for certain persons she named; and 
they, accordingly, received some of those anonymous letters. 

- ** But did you carry none to any others ?" " Yes, I carried 
*Mwq to Mr $> Dalgleisln" Wfrat then came to be the in- 



qbity ? Had Mr Da*gie*h received d*v>? No; he was p*t 
into the bo*,* aid 3voi« that be never receivtd a letter at all* 
Then no weight was to be attributed to the testimony of thi*< 
woman. She had been contradicted pn a most material pojnt, * 
by a most Respectable witness, and was in- consequence dis* 
credited with the Jury. .There was now proof .that Kingap 
had preoognOsced Patrick: before the trial more then oa^e; 
aid he must * have had. a pretty, accurate - potion* of what, die, » 
Was to ray* Yet bow stood the fact? Mr Dalgfcish wap 
brought forward to sty that he never received 9 .letter at ail* 
JSoW'Was it possible to believe the Servant in the face of tfte- 
testimony ? - He did not ask the opinion of the Jury, hut; he, 
appealed to his Lordship who presided at the trial, if this w&s 
s*Ot the clinching point upon her evidence. What more Gpn* - 
elusive, more decisive contradiction, ^ould be given, knofwix^j 
wdbat Patrick, was to say ? 

\ But what turned out to be the fact ? On Pa)g}ei$h'& return 
fa ^Glasgow, his son said to him, " Why, good God, what; is 
>♦ all this? Kingan wrote one letter to yoi* J think, two, 
f u . which I received and forgot to communicate to you/' King^ 
an knew of this; he could not but know it; yet he brought 
forward Mr Robert Dalgleish, who was ignorant of the matter, 
and purposely avoided cslling Mr Stevenson Dalgleish, \vha 
could have stated how. the feet really stood- Now he would 
ask their Lordships whether a .more palpable, a more fraudi^r 
lent trick to 'deceive a. Jury had ever been practised* Ab$ 
what was the explanation offered ? You might have- sent t$ 
Glasgow. But how could it be known at the moment tha£tbi§ 
was ol trick? that Mr Stevenson Dalgleish was the person who. 
had received. the letters? This was impossible. ; Whabtbfey 
cotnplainedlof was. the fraudulent concealment wfaep £ingau 
knew- there was evidence to disprove the contradiction* £fr 
learned friend said, it was improbable* that Kingan shoulfl p*et 
sume that Mr Stevenson Dalgleish would not communicate 
with his father ; and how absurd, in such a case, to suppose 
that any trick had been resorted to. But. Mr Dalgleish dti 
not know upon what point ke.iras.taheiexfqBHted. Tbftffat 
of being precognosced was not disputed ; and an .eMpt^MP 
Mutton had been given him not to, mention what feed parsed 



4» fttav occasion. WRy Ais eftHlio** Because hi* tori might 
Jiirve feet-bitti right* Ifa thesfc fcirctanstattces Mr DfcJglcfch #as 

teammed; ■ • -' ' *>» • ' •»-■ ■«- i - • *'• '• •• * •> <* t ::> - • 
« Thus they had, tfrtty the preparation fot» the trick ; eeeond*- 
i>f^ the trick itself ; and,' thirdly, the party resorting todt^ a> 
tempting to< make btrt that ift point of date Patrick ccredd net 
fc**e been in the* service of Kingan. -• If the affidavit of Co wan 
proved any thing, it proved tdentttch. The cause: of break* 
itigup the partnership wear not mentioned j but it was state* 
that > tt waa ^dissolved on a sudderi % and Mr i Cowan saickk* 
«BA net believe that any letter was previously written* v.dfcww 
*ddj however, they had nxrt called the: other partner itifrip 
who might have strengthened the evidence o£ Cowan* Ijfcat 
bow was it possible to take the belief of Cowair s against Att 
positive evidence ef Mr S. Dalgkieh ? Could the Jatter have 
invented the fact? He positively swore that the. letters wee* 
received in the absence- of his father;, that be spoke to: Mr 
Kingan on the subject, and apologised for no answer - being, 
returned, as bis father was not expected to be home for a fort* 
night With respect to the evidence of Patrick, therefore, 
the. question was: not as to- what evidence • Mr Dalgkeisk might 
now- give, bet whether the particular contradiction *s|>eca£eA 
had*' been obtained. It was of no. consequence to -<spdm» 
late bow the -dates might be reconciled. . Tsbey would bo 
ready to meet any new matter at the trial: The only question 
now- wares to the misleading of the Jery ; aiuLbe wmrid just 
ask in what situation the Court, and Jury were, plseed^ k 
could not be disputed that a strong impress*©* had been made 
against the truth of Patrick** testimony. Heaaketl brs toecV 
strip to recal the* feelings that influenced bis own mind at tb4 
trial* -which -was the safe and conclusive mode of jnirigiMg<of 
the impression -made upon the Jury* - Was k possible ; to be* 
rieve Patrick after the direct contradiction given to ier by J4r 
Dalgleieh<? ....«..-.. i* . • : . • -«* 

- 'liheDsaNor^aeuLTO*-^^ 

not onlyby Mr R. Delgieish, b«t also by Mr Oswald, by Mr 

femes Dalgleishy acid a« number irf Jo&er nataseases equally *0f 

spe0bible» : ** - ". ■■* ' * ' ' \n .« ;<» 

TtH «SoLK>rWJt43ttiinaAA in c<mtinuirtipn4^He ibid »e 



4wbt .tltfy fe«d * gifeit deal wow to say: a§ains*vMa*gare* 3%* 
twk, > Entile maintop thjtfjnorepii^ 
contrivance more against conscience, had never been etebtbitod 
ipj the preparation of testimony. The learned gentleman thcq 
«nigl there w*re no Scottish cases applicable to the point he was 
aRxiqus to enforce, but referred to some English cases con* 
Uiped iq {^warning's Digest vol* VL <£. SUM, and Burrow's 
Reports, voL I. p* 352, where verdicts had been jset asid* 
on itbe ground that -one of the parties had < bees gdilty of a 
lock in withholding aa important document, namely, far enfe 
oase a promissory note* Upon? the whole, he humbly thought 
that an ua&ir advantage had (been taken by Kings* against 
ooascieace, and iimt he was not even entitled to defend «h£ 
mrdicfc upon -other grounds* He did not mean, however, to 
tue«ble their Lordships with those collateral gr&unds; and 
toradd now leave the matter in the hands of tho Court.' ' : 

The Loan Chief Commissioner.— This 4ase hai beeA 
argued in so detailed a manner, that we must lobk into the 
affidavits. The-Cowt wmgiv^ judgment on Thursday » 

Acaoedingtyr, on this 19th Joly, - < > 

• i The Loan Chief CoMMiaaioir&m delivered the Judgment 
ofith»Canat.y^iaria case is certainly one of a very extfaordi*. 
oary naswre, and .a great deal of time andf attention "has been 
gbeft io it, not only ion the part of the Court, but of aH'cotf* 

ut &efisre I state the question on which the order of the Court 
must nest,. I worid observe* little as to the position ofthe cfeu*& 
There arehere two actions *o<rec6vtfr a eompensatibft in dl£> 
atngea for slander. That at the instance of r MrKing&tt against 
Mr Watson is the first in point of date. It charges Watson witli 
havasg imputed to the pursuer, that he wad the author of cefJ- 
tain anonymous letters referred to in thesnHhttlons. • There is 
another action rat the instance of Mr Watson against M¥ Ringt- 
ail, accusing him of the same offence relative to ttig satn£ 
letters;. To the fost action: there was ft 1 jftfttificatfaa put in by 
Mr Watson; in wWcb he A&sertad that the charge brought by 
him against Jdr Kingan was true. Th^ issues in these ac- 
tions, though separate and distinct, were tried 'by' t3te £6196 
Jury, and on the sjune ^evident* , exempt as Wthe justification, 



which applies otaly to the second case, *Uii$ waa <Sdne by the 
agreement of parties, andj except Ithmk by myself, nothing 
was saidto the Jury oh the second' case. The consent of 
parties could admit of the Issues in both cases being tried by 
one Jiiry,'and on the same evidence ; but their arrangement 
could not affect the principles on which the Issues were to be 
considered by the' Court, and the evidence weighed' by the 
Jury. The cases therefore were' and are to be considered as 
if tried' by separate and distinct Juries, and no alteration in 
the principles which govern the law could be made' of cob* 
templated on account of the mode of .proceeding agreed* oiu 
This observation applies to one ground of the present mo* 
|idn particularly, namely, the disparity of the damages, L.500 
being given to Mr, Kingan in bis action, and one shilling 
only to Mr Watson in the other. This disparity of damages 
"in two. cases resting on the same facts, is made a ground 
for a new trial. But the facts on which the Jury deliberated 
were not the same; for the facts proved on the Issue taken 
in justification were necessarily laid entirely, out of the minds 
of the Jury in one of the cases, and these were grave fects 
in fixing the quantum of damages. I do not. accede to the 
observation made by the Counsel for the motion, that die jufe* 
jtification put on record by Mr Watson, and. not considered 
J>y the Jury to have been proved, should not have been taken 
into consideration by the Jury in assessing the damages* 
Jt is;, a serious matter to libel a person; it is still more so to 
;say that the libel is Hue; and if not made out, it is a great 
^aggravation. I need not go into foreign law to show this ; 
Jt>ut I may observe that die principle has legislative, sanction. 
There are, statutes which. regulate costs or expences in slander, 
assart, aqd other personal injuries. If the case is on a simple 
tissue,; there are no more costs allowed than damages, unless 
ihe damages exceed a certain sum. But if there is a justificat- 
ion put on the record, and the justification is not proved, the 
statutory protection is not given, and the costs. are given 
without being limited by 'the amount of the damages found. 
Jt%ris illustrates jthe principle which should govern Juries. - •'• 
•,. ..I now, come, to; the fects of these cases. In the one cqse 
L.500 damages are given— in the other only one shilling. ' .. ■- 



i'~ Wetatte hefe m a&pvntivn ai the damages* ted afephtat* 
terdJcts. The case of Lang and Senior* of which there is . n» 
report, is orily one decision* I respect the capacity of the 
Court which pronounced that judgment, to. decide upon such 
cfuestioris, though certainly father new to> them j but we cons> 
deted the doctrine. the*e laid down very deliberately in tih* 
case of Hamilton & Hope, when this Court decided, that a 
verdict of excessive damages should not he touched* unless it 
could be held tb be of the nature of punishment* and not com* 
pensation; and that a, Verdict of insufficient damages should 
be supported, if the Jury acted honestly. Until the decision 
m the ease of Hamilton tf, dope is set aside by sdnle autho- 
rity higher than this Court, we are of opinion that the 7 ruW 
laid down in that case must govern our discretion,: and that * 
*ew trial cannot be granted On this ground. ' 

I shall now speak to th* affidavit!.'- I think it right to ob* 
ftJrve, as to the Court proceeding on affidavit in granting n«w 
trials, that it is subject to all the defects belonging W that sort 
of evidence; but it is resorted to as the only eotffst We cart 
take in cases like the present. When extraneous- matter is*kHl 
ground for setting aside the verdict, Judges 1 aocustonied to sift 
evidence will reject wliat is not fit for their consideration, • at* 
tending to this, that it is only evidence to ptrt the oase ift A 
course to be tried. 

In the case of Kitchen v. Fisher, affidavits Were first adopted 
here (from the example of England), as the ground of deter-* 
mining if there should be a new trial ; and in that cas* substantia* 
justice was done to the parties. The affidavits were considered and 
compared with the testimony of the witnesses at tha trial In the 
present case, the affidavits tendened in Support of the motion For 
a rule to show cause why a new trial should not be granted* 
rested on two grounds : the first, Mr Kingan's tampering with 
the witnesses; and' in the next place, upon an alleged trick 
practised by the party in whose favour the verdict with large da- 
mages was given, which trick was likely to affect the credit of a 
material witness, and to be attended with Consequences inconsistent 
with justice . It was likened by the defenders Counsel to a case 4 
trhere a trick was practised by a party at a trial in England, in 
keeping.back a note of hand which he had in Court at the trial, but 
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which he had not had notice to produce, the production of^wbich 
would have been fatal to bis cause. Now .there was no similarity 
between the transaction in that case, and what took place in 
this case. Here the trick is said to have been performed by 
examining a witness, to surprise the Jury into a belief that an- 
other witness was not to be credited. It appears from the pur- 
view of the affidavits, that abundance of inquiries were made on 
the part of Mr Watson, to support the justification, of the libel. 
And it is material to observe, that the new trial now sought is 
limited to the evidence offered by him in justification of the libel, 
and more particularly in reference to the evidence of the witness 
Margaret Patrick, whose credit, it is said* was unjustly affected 
by means of the alleged trick. Now, first, as to the fact, it 
stands thus:. Here there i$ an Issue in justification; and in ail 
cases where there is.a justification put in by the defender, which; 
is an undertaking: to. prove .the, slander to be true, it has been the 
uniform practice; to take the evidence of the pursuer on such an 
Issue by anticipation to meet the allegation, and not to wait to 
take it in reply to the defender's evidence. That was done in the 
case of Hamilton v. Hope. In that case, the pursuer, of the ac- 
tion was allowed, in the, first instance, to go into the facts, and 
to bring forward, testimony to disprove what he contemplates 
would be afterwards. brought forward by the defender in the 
Issue taken in justification. In the present case, the justification, 
was to be made out by facts and circumstances, not as in the 
case where, the person i$ charged with a specific offence, as being 
a thief or a swindler, where he must prove a specific fact to 
establish his justification; but the accusation in the case was, 
generally, that Mr Kingan was* the author of the anonymous' 
letters;;, and this was to be proved by showing from similarity of 
f|)e handwriting, from the evidence of persons having received 
flnojiymous letters, from the testimony of his servant having carried 
$he letters to* tjie post, and from having delivered them to certain 
individuals, and by the testimony of these^ individuals that they re- 
ceived such letters from the parties who so carried and delivered 
them, or otherwise that they received them by the post. Find- 
ing that the proof was to be proceeded in in this way, and being 
entitled to rebut by anticipation the Issue in justification, it 
would have been downright folly on his part, if Mr Kingan ha4 
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Hot tftade the strictest investigation as to what the witnesses 
might be expected to say under all these heads, and especially 
the delivery of anonymous letters; for if that were proved, 
there would have been strong evidence to support the justifica- 
tion. It was therefore quite natural, and perfectly proper for 
him and his agents to examine his late servant, Margaret Pa- 
trick, to know what she could say ; and if he learned from her 
the names of the individuals to whom the said letters were deli- 
vered or sent by post, it was also quite fit and proper that 
these persons should be resorted to by him or his agents, to 
ascertain what they could say upon the subject. 

It is precisely in this position that the case stands as to 
the witness Robert Dalgleish, He was resorted to on behalf 
of Mr Kingan ; and on the question being put to him, not by 
Mr Kingan, the party, for he does not appear to have had any 
intercourse. with him, but by Mr King, Mr Kingan' s agent, 
whether he (Dalgleish) had received any anonymous letters ; 
Mr Dalgleish says to him, " Why do you ask me ? I never 
" received any anonymous letters excepting two, I think, re^ 
" lating to the magistracy, when I was in it" This gentle* 
man was examined as a witness by Mr Kingan, and he says 
he had never received any letters from Mr Kingan in his 
life. Mr Dalgleish had a son in business with him, who, as 
well as his father, stood open to the precognoscing of both 
parties previous to the trial. When the preparation for the 
trial was going forward, should there not have been the same 
alacrity displayed on both sides in getting information, and 
consequently a knowledge obtained of all the persons who 
could say anything upon the matters at issue that might be 
available to either of them upon the trial ? Such persons 
should have been anxiously sought out, and fully precognos* 
ced. . If so, and if that had been done in the present instance, 
the facts now disclosed on affidavit wauld have come out, 
namely, that Mr Dalgleish, the sop, had, in his father's ab- 
sence, received, if not two, at least one letter from Mr King- 
an addressed to his father, hut that what he received were, 
signed, and not anonymous letters. It would have beeq dis- 
covered that the letter received by Mr Dalgleish, the son, wa$ 
received in the absence of his father, and he havipgf the charge 
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bf the bnsirfess,'haa : opeifei and read 1 Ae tetter ;^tH» fc* 
thought the matter (which related to the cfissohitian of the* 
partnership of Mr Cowan a surgeon) trifling, and it thus 
escaped hrmto notice it to the father. In this view of the" 
case, it appears that, instead of a contrivance and a trick on 
the part of Kingan, the pursuer, there was negligence on the 
part of the defender and his men of business, whcr did not 
make that preparation to establish the justification which they 
ougfht to have made, and certainly might have made, 
' ' The Gdtirt cannot sustain tie application for a new trial at 
the instance of a' party who has been thus negligent of his* 
6wn peculiar duty. The question put by Mr Kingan to Mr 
Dalgleish fras, " Have you received any anonymous letters ?' 
Mis answer is, " I have not." He is then cited to give his 
evidence, and he is cautioned, and not improperly cautioned, 
not to say anything upon the subject matter of the questions 4 
put to him. He is cited to give evidence, and then he goes 
and asks the party by whom he is cited, not as a matter of 
fight, but as a personal favour to himself, What am I to be ex- 
amined upon ? These are the facts as they appear upon the 
face of the proceedings in this case; and it does appear to 
me and my brethren on the Bench, that as to the allegation of 
k trick being resorted to by Mr Kingan, this is not made out, 
and that if the course pursued by Kingan occasioned a preju- 
dice to the defender, it is a prejudice that he sustained in con-, 
sequence of his not having made sufficient inquiry, not only for 
the trial, but antecedently to the putting of the justification on 
record. 

But the matter does not rest here. The Court have other 
groundt on which to determine as to the order now to be made* 
I have already Stated how unsatisfactory in most eases affidavits 
are. They are certainly not fit to be laid before a Jury ; and 
even a tribunal such as this, where they have only the duty of 
putting the case in a way to be tried, must consider them with 
great care. There is no other means of getting at the faeW 
necessary tor considering whether a new trial should be granted 
when the application rests on matter extraneous to what passed 
at the trial. They are resorted to of necessity, and must al~ 
Ifrays be sifted with great care by the Court. We have done sc* 
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ker^r la these affidavit? there is a great deal of hearsay evi- 
dence, which would be entirely excluded on a trial. 

But there are also matters of fqct, contained in them, which 
are sustained and supported by evidence of a nature such as 
would afford grounds for prosecutions for perjury, .if what k 
sworn to is false; and that is very material here* TheafEU 
davits on the part of Watson were considered by this Qo\xv\ 
as prima facie evidence for granting the rule to shpw cause; 
and if they h?4 not been so, the rule to show pause woul4 
not have been granted by the Court in the present case, 
There are counter affidavits by Kingan, directly contradictory 
in point of feet, and which convey information directjy opposed 
to that laid before the Court in the original affidavits. . Butthejr 
are not only contradictions, but they go a great deal farther^ 
and disclose, particularly in the evidence of the aistec-ip-Uw 
of Margaret Patrick (I mean the woman residing in the Plea; 
aance), tacts of a very extraordinary kind. Thajt affidavit 
states what took place at the time of the trial, and makes 
Margaret Patrick appear to have been shut up in a private 
room with one Boyd, the person who may be considered a? 
having precognosced her on the part of Watson. It appears 
that she was not inclosed with the other female witnesses q( 
Watson, as is the practice, but Boyd was in attendance, and 
shut up in the room with her, and no othejr person allowed to 
be there;— rthat Boyd came with her to the door of the Court- 
room, where she was taken in by the witness's door ; — that 
there Boyd and she separated, and he entered the Court by the 
common door. The affidavit then states that the witness then 
gives her testimony ; and on retiring, Boyd, who was present 
in Court during the whole time she was giving her evidence, 
pomes again to her 5 he approves of the testimony she had 
given, and says to her, " you have done well." Then I ask, 
if there were nothing farther in the case, whether this does not 
lay a foundation for holding that something improper passed 
at this time, in regard to this witness, which, if the matter 
should again come before the Court, would require that Mar- 
garet Patrick should be ejeamined with great caution, and her 
testimony sent to the Jury, with a direction to pay regard to 
i£ pnjy in so. fa? as corroborated by other evidence ? 
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" Hut this is not all. The men of business employed by 
Mr Watson' were called upon professionally to prepare these 
affidavits, and they are certainly highly respectable in their 
profession. I titter no word of blame against them for Hot' 
thoroughly understanding the details of a business which 
must iir some measure have been new to them; but if they 
had asked advice elsewhere of gentlemen in the profession 
conversant with the practice of the English Courts, where 
they know better how to prepare such affidavits, what has 
taken place here might have been avoided. 

The affidavits here have not been prepared with that preci- 
sion which was necessary under the circumstances of the case; 
for when this rule was applied for, and after the conduct of 
Boyd was observed, knowing who he was, they should have 
taken care that the precognoscing of the witnesses had been 
more carefully gone about, and that the preparation of the affi- 
davits had been more particularly attended to, and even that 
they had been sworn to before one of the Judges of the Courts* 
and that they should have been carefully read over to the wit* 
riesses in their presence before they were sworn to and signed* 
jBut having stated that, I cannot lay out of view the effect of 
these affidavits, or the impression they have made on my mind ; 
and being clearly convinced that the gentlemen taking these 
affidavits must be exculpated morally from all blame, I must 
state that they should have executed the business of examine 
tion themselves. Instead of doing so, however, they accept of 
the assistance of Boyd (who, I take it, is the same person as 
he who attended Margaret Patrick on the day of the trial— < 
who accompanied her to the door of the Court — who heard 
her testimony— who afterwards went to the hotel with her, and 
said she had dope well in giving her evidence); — this man 
Boyd offers himself as a volunteer on the part of Mr 
Watson, to examine the sister-in-law of Margaret Patrick, 
who had lived in the Pleasance. He goes and examines 
her 5 he finds her in the Horse Wynd, where he perso- 
nates the agent of Mr Kingan ; he puts on a false pretence, and 
thus obtains her testimony, which he would not have got if 
that had not been done. He then goes and tells the agents of 
Mr Watson, " I have got hef testimony as the agent of M* 
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" Kingan, and here it is " They very properly express tbeir 
detestation and utmost indignation at such a proceeding, and 
they proceed to do away the effect of it, which they certainly 
have done successfully so far as they are personally concerned, 
by sending their own clerk to explain the matter, and examine 
her anew. But when testimony is got up in this way, and is so 
contaminated, it never can be trusted or be listened to by the 
Court. The same person who attended Margaret Patrick on 
the day of the trial in the manner I have mentioned, prepared 
the witness who was to make the affidavit to set aside the ver- 
dict The affidavit of this woman being obtained by Boyd (who 
has absconded, and cannot now be found), representing himself 
to be the agent of the other party, can it be safe to send a 
case thus circumstanced to a new trial ? In the opinion of the 
Court it would be inconsistent with every principle of discretion, 
and would tend to exhibit a scene of prepared evidence wholly 
•inconsistent with the ends of justice.* 
\, Rule discharged. 



* The above notes of the Lord Chief Commissioner's speech were taken by 
a gentleman on the part of Mr Watson ; and at the request of Mr Watson's 
Counsel, his Lordship was pleased to revise them, and to direct copies to 
be furnished to both parties. These notes have therefore been here adopted, 
in place of notes of the speech which had been taken by the reporter of the 
other speeches. 
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After the Reports of the Speef2hes.hfld.bem printed, it wane* 
solved, contrary to the original intention, to publish the erideace on * 
both sides; though the effect necessarily has been, to render the 
pamphlet much more bulky than could have been wished. 
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No. I. 

PHOOF FOR MR KINGAN. 

Thb auonymotts letters, and also certain letters in the haaeV 
writing of ^fr Kingan, were first put in evidence. 

Mrs Oswald of ShleldhalTs deposition, which had' been taken on 
commission, owing to her inability %o attend the trial from old age 
and infirmity, was n*$t read. Objections were stated for Mr Wat- 
son to the 6th and 13th interrogatories, which objection* haying been 
sustained, the answers to these i n t e rr o g at ories were not read. Ob* 
jections were also stated to the 9th and 18th interrogatories ; but 
these objections were repelled. The following is a copy of 

mrs Oswald's deposition. 

Interrogatories for Mr Kingan* 

. h Do you know the parties, pursuer and defender, in the title of these 
urterrnartorits named* .or either, and which f# tjiem? and how long have 
you known them, or either, and which of them ? Declare the truth, and your 
knowledge hejefrfe-Jteponeaj That she knows the parties, pursuer and de- 
fender c that she has known Mr Jftngan for several years as an acquaintance 
of her too, Mr Jane* Oswald* and si»e has also known Mr Watson for several 
years. 

. S. Row hmg have you been resident jn the parish of Govan *— Depones^ 
, That she ass reside* in the parish of Govan far about forty-nine years, and the 
deponent is now in her seventy-ninth year,. 

3. Do you recollect of your daughter, Miss Agnes Oswald, going to dine at 
the bouse of the Rev. Mr Tubman, minister of Govan, in or about the month 
of June 1833 ? If so, state, to the best of your recollection, the particular day, 
and any riroumatanees which may haw enabled you to specify the da t e ^ r 
Depones, That she recoUeotsof her daughter, Miss Agnes Oswald, having gone 
to dine, as specified In the interrogatory : That the deponent does not rem em r 
ber the day of the month, but it was on the Monday immediately following 
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the 8acrament Sunday of Go van, which always takes place on the last Sunday 
in the month of June. 

4. Do you recollect what sort of gown the said Miss Oswald wore when she 
went to dine at Mr Irishman's, on the occasion above referred to ? — Depones, 
That on that occasion the said' Hiss Oswald Wore a silk gown, having a dark 
blue ground, and white spots on it, and which gown had very much the ap- 
pearance of a printed cotton gown. 

5. The witness being shown the anonymous letter, No. 21. of this process, 
addressed to Miss Oswald, Shieldhall, Govan, and bearing the Glasgow Post- 
Office mark of the 25th July 1829 ; and interrogated, Da you know whether the 
said Miss Agnes Oswald received the said letter on or about the said date, and 
how do you know ? — Depones, That the deponent knows that Miss Agnes Os- 
wald received the letter referred to in the interrogatory, on or about the date 
therein specified. 

6. Did you entertain any suspicion, or did Miss Agnes Oswald express any 
suspicion to you, as to who was the author of the said letter ? If so, state 
•what that suspicion was ; at what time it was first entertained or expressed ; 
and whether by you. or your said daughter, or both. State fully, and at 
large, the circumstances upon which this suspicion- was founded— Depones, 
That Miss Agnes Oswald said to the deponent that she thought the author of 
the said anonymous letter must have been some person who had dined at the 1 
manse, meaning the house of the Rev. Mr Leishman, on the occasion referred 
to in the third interrogatory, and the. deponent also thought so : That some 
time thereafter the deponent was informed by her daughter, Miss Margaret 
.Oswald, that she was informed by Miss Hutton* at Holmfauldhead, that Mr 
Watson, in a conversation with Miss Hutton, had mentioned that no .lady now- 
a-days visited hr a printed gown, and that Miss Agnes Oswald had been 
dressed in a printed gown at the dinner at Mr Irishman's, at which Mr Wat- 
son expressed his surprise, and said that Miss Oswald .should wear a silk gown 
on such occasions : That the deponent does not recollect the precise words, but 
they struck her at the time as being, the same, or similar to those which were 
used in the anonymous letter before mentioned; and the deponent made that 
remark to her "daughter at the time : That so far as consists with the' depo- 
nent's knowledge, Miss Hutton had not at this tkh* heard that any such let* 
ter had been received. 

7* Do you recollect of the pursuer, Mr Kingan, calling at Shieldhall in or. 
about the month of June 1824 ? State, to the best of your recollection, the 
day of the month and week, the time of day, and how long Mr Kingan re* 
mained at Shieldhall on the said occasion, and whether you knew or were in. 
formed at the time that he intended to walk up to Glasgow— Depones, That 
the pursuer, Mr Kingan, did call at Shieldhall at or about the period stated in 
the interrogatory : That the deponent does not recollect the day of the month, 
though she thinks it was the 19th June, and at any rate it was on the Satur- 
day preceding the Sacramental fast-day in that month, which was the second 
Saturday before the last Sunday in June : That Mr Kingan made said call in 
the forenoon of that day, and remained at Shieldhall for a short time, sash as 
the usual period of a forenoon call: That the deponent understood, and she. 
thinks Mr Kingan mentioned on leaving Shieldhall, that he intended to walk 
up to Glasgow. •■..♦-•• 
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8. Who iras present besides you and Mr Kingan on this occasion ? , Was it 
mentioned to Mr Kingan that a letter had been received by Mr George 
Rowan, signed " Vinegar ?" and if so, by whom was it mentioned ?— De« 

' pones, That besides Mr Kingan and the deponent, her daughter Miss Marga- 
ret Oswald was present on this occasion, and perhaps some other member of 
the family, though she is not certain of that Depones, That it was men- 
tioned in the course of general conversation, that a letter had been received 
by Mr George Rowan, signed ** Vinegar :" That the deponent does not re- 
collect who mentioned that circumstance, but she rather thinks it was men* 
tioued to Mr Kingan by herself, or some person present. 

9. On this occasion was it also mentioned to Mr Kingan that a particular hu 
dividual was suspected of being the author of the said letter signed «* Vinegar," 
and also of the said anonymous letter received by Miss Agnes Oswald ? • Wis) 
the name of this individual mentioned at the time ? If so, state his name, and 
detail fully and at large, to the best of your recollection, what conversation 
passed on this subject on the said occasion — Depones, That the deponent 
thinks it was also mentioned to Mr Kingan on that occasion, and on recollec- 
tion she is sure it was mentioned to him, that Mr Watson was suspected of 
being the author of the said letter signed " Vinegar," and also of the said 
anonymous letter to Miss Agnes Oswald, before referred to : That the cir- 
cumstance of the letter to Miss Agnes Oswald having been imputed to Mr 
Watson, led to the supposition that he might perhaps be the author of that to 
Mr Rowan. Depones, That in the course of the twelve months preceding 
the occasion in question, a number of anonymous letters had been received by 
families in the neighbourhood, and a great deal of conversation had taken 
place in the neighbourhood regarding such letters, which led to that subject 
being talked of in the course of the forenoon visit which Mr Kingan made at 
jShieldhall, as aforesaid. 

10. And being shown the note or letter from the pursuer to Miss Margaret 
Oswald, No. 4 — 3. of the process Watson v. Kingan, and interrogated, At what 
time did you first see the said letter? Was it delivered to you, and by 
whom ? If so, how did you dispose of it? Did you lock it up? and if so, 
bow long did it remain locked up? — Depones, That on the day following 
that on which Mr Kingan made the said visit, being Sunday, when she 
and her family were in Glasgow, the deponent's grandson, Mr George 
Oswald, came up to them and delivered a note, which he said he had got 
from Mr Kingan for Miss Margaret Oswald, and that Mr Kingan had said to 
the deponent's grandson that it was a cure for a sore throat ; and at the time* 
Jhe said Mr George Oswald had a sore throat, and the note referred- to in the 
interrogatory is the note to which the deponent now alludes : That^on coming 
home to Shieldhall the same day, Miss Margaret Oswald gave the said note or 
letter to the deponent to read ; and after doing so, either then, or soon there* 
after, the deponent locked it up in her drawer, where it remained for a consu 
flerable time,' but the deponent cannot say how long, and she afterwards forgot 
where it had been laid. 

11. Did your son, Mr James Oswald, afterwards become possessed of the said 
note or letter ? If so, state how, and when, and for what purpose.— -Depones* 
That Mr James Oswald, the deponent's son, afterwards became possessed of 
the said note or letter, in consequence of hfo having asked it from the de- 
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ponent : That Mr Oswald bad heard previously that the deponent was pos- 
•eased of such note or letter, and she thinks had read it, and stye thinks tnat 
he had heard of it long before, but she does not recollect Jiow long. Depones, 
That she has not a distinct recollection of the time at which Mr Oswald 
asked and received the said note or letter from the deponent ; but, to the 
best of her remembrance, it was after tlje date of the meeting of the Wester^ 
Club, at which Mr Watson was rejected as a member ; and the reason of Mr 
Oswald's asking for that -note was, as the deponent thinks, to prepare himself 
for the reference between Mr Watson and him. 

12. Bo you know whether an anonymous letter was received by Miss Margaret 
Oswald, your daughter, on or about the 2d October 1824 ? — Depones, That 
the knows that Miss Margaret Oswald, her daughter, did receive an anony- 
mous letter In the course of the month of October 1824, but she cannot spe- 
cify the day of the month. 

, 13. Did you entertain any suspicion, or did Miss Margaret Oswald express any 
suspicion to you, as to who was the author of the said letter ? If so, state 
what that suspicion was, at what time it was first entertained or expressed, and 
-whether by you or your said daughter, or both. State fully and at large thg 
circumstances upon which this suspicion was founded. — Depones, That the 
deponent and Miss Margaret Oswald entertained a suspicion that this letter, 
as well as the other anonymous letters, all proceeded from the same source, 
and that Mr Watson was the author of them. Depones, That Mr Watson 
being suspected to he the author of the letter first mentioned, and the hand- 
writing appearing the same in the other letters, and many circumstances 
]>eing mentioned in the letters which could only be known to a person near 
a$ hand, led to the suspicion that Mr Watson was the author of the letter 
$9 Miss Margaret Oswald. 

14. Do you know that Miss Catherine Hutton, sister-in-law of the said Mr 
{teorge Rowan, had received a certain anonymous letter or letters in the 
course of the years 1823, 1824, or 1825 ? and if so, mention the cause of your 
knowledge, and the date or dates at which such letter or letters were receiv- 
ed~-r-Depones, That the deponent knows that Miss Hutton, mentioned in the 
interrogatory, did receive at least one anonymous letter ; and the deponent's 
pause of knowledge is, that Miss Hutton told her so, which was after Miss 
Agnes Oswald had received the anonymous letter addressed to her : That 
{resides mentioning the receipt of said letter, Miss. Hutton showed the letter 
jj#elf to the deponent, after the subject of the anonymous letters came to be 
much talked o£ 

, }5. Did Miss Hutton repeatedly express to you, and also to your daughters, 
<Miss 4gnes and Miss Margaret Oswald, an opinion that the defender, Mr 
'Watson* was the author of the several anonymous letters before mentioned, 
or any pf them ? and if so, what were the grounds which she assigned, if any, 
for this, suspicion ?— Depones, That Hiss Hutton did not at first express any 
jBjspifkm.of wftp might be the author of the anonymous letter to herself; 
but afterwards, on hearing of the other anonymous letters, and from other 
pircumstane/fl she mentioned, which have escaped the deponent's recollection, 
JBdjas Hutton began to suspect that Mr Watson was the author of the letters 
ftf freasef} Apjier, and expressed such suspicions to the deponent : That Miss 
JButtPp ajsp mentioned, in the deponent's hearing, as an additional reason for 
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ton, hi had u«ed expression* similar' to those which appeared in the letters. 
. 16. Did you and your said daughters Communicate to Miss Hutton the similar' 
suspicion which you and your said daughters entertained as to the defender being 
the author of the said anonymous letters, and the circumstances upon which 
this suspicion was founded ?— Depones in the affirmative. 
- 17. Were the said anonymous letters, and the suspicion of the defender being 
the author of them, a frequent subject of conversation between you and your 
said daughters, and the said Alias Hutton ? — Depones, That the subject of the 
anonymous letters, and of Mr Watson: being the author, was sometimes talked? 
of betwixt the deponent and her said daughters, and occasionally with Miss* 
Button, but was not made the subject of frequent conversation, or ever spo- 
ken of in what may be considered public company, or even in presence of any 
of the servants of the family. v 

18. Did the suspicion which you entertained that the defender was the author 
of the eaid anonymous letters rest in any degree upon any communication' 
with or information from Mr Kingan? — Depones, That the suspicions' 
which the deponent entertained that Mr Watson 'was the author of said 
. Anonymous letters*, did not rest in the least degree upon any communication 
with or information from Mr Kingan. 

, 19. Had you formed a decided opinion that the defender was the author of 
the said letters before you had ever spoken to Mr Kingan on the subject ? An i 
what time did you first speak to him on the subject? — Depones, Thai 
the deponent had formed a decided opinion that Mr Watson was the aul 
tfaor of the said letters before she had ever spoken to Mr Kingan on the? 
subject : That the deponent seldom saw Mr Kingan, and she has no po- 
sitive recollection of having spoken to him on the subject, excepting on the 1 
occasion of the forenoon call before mentioned, although tie deponent thinks 
he called upon another occasion, and that the subject was then mentioned i 
but she cannot be certain whether this was before or after said forenoon call, 
tut the rather thinks it was previous thereto. Depones, That the deponent's 
suspicion of Mr Watson's being the author of said letters, was not create!! 
from any thing which passed in conversation with Mr Kingan, but from 
circumstances quite unconnected with him. 

20. Do you now suspect, or did you ever suspect the pursuer, Mr Kingan, td 
he the author of the said anonymous letters, or any of them ? Depones, That 
the deponent does not now suspect, and never did suspect the pursuer, Mr 
Kingan, to be the author of the said anonymous letters, or any of them. 

Interrogatories for Mr Watson. 

1. Are you, or are you not, aware that certain anonymous letters of ah offen- 
sive description were, in and about the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, received 
by persons in or connected with the parish of Goran, and in particular by 
certain of your own family ?— Depones in the affirmative. 

2- Are you aware, or have you any, and if any, what reason to believe thai 
oi^e of the said letters was received by Mr George Rowan of Holmfauli. 
feead, and was subscribed with the word " Vinegar ?" and die! you see the said 
fetter* and. hear it read ?— -Depones in the affirmative, and adds that Miss 
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glutton, Mr Rowan's sister-in-law, showed that letter to the deponent, 
within less than three weeks of the time when she understood it had been- 
received, and before the date of Mr Kingan's forenoon visit mentioned in 
the deponent's answers to the questions on behalf of Mr Kingan. 

3. JMd or did not, to your knowledge, jour daughter Miss Margaret Oswald, 
receive in or about the month of June, in the year 1824, a note or letter from 
Mr. Kingan, signed " K," and containing an account of an alleged dialogue 
betwixt himself and a person therein styled " Vinegar ?" Is the note now 
shown to you the said note ? Did you see the said note, or hear it read, shortly 
or at any time after its being received ? — Depones and refers to the deponent'* 
answers to the tenth interrogatory for Mr Kingan. 

4. Did you or did you not understand whom Mr Kingan intended to designate 
by the said term of Vinegar, used in the said note, being the assumed name of the' 
writer of the anonymous letter aforesaid, or that Mr Kingan did intend and 
designate Mr Robert Watson ?— Depones, That she understood Mr Kingan to 
designate' Mr Robert Watson, the defender, by the term « Vinegar," used in* 
the said note. 

5. Had you, or had you not, any reason, and if any, what was the reason, for 
supposing or understanding, on reading or hearing the said note last mentioned 
read, that by the term of Vinegar therein used, Mr Watson was meant r 
Had you, or had you not, any conversation or conversations with Mr Kingan, 
before or subsequently thereto, from which you were led to believe that Mr 
Kingan designated Mr Watson by the said name of " Vinegar ?" — Depones, 
That the conversation w}th Mr Kingan, at his forenoon visit on the Saturday 
aforesaid, regarding the anonymous letter signed Vinegar, and of which Mr 
Watson was supposed to be the author, led the deponent to believe, that by 
the term Vinegar used in the note referred to in the interrogatory, Mr 
Watson was meant : That the deponent does not recollect of having had any 
conversation or conversations with Mr Kingan, other than that now mention* 
ed, leading to the belief aforesaid. 

6. Did you or did you not understand, that by the said note, Mr Kingan did 
state or insinuate that Mr Watson was the author of the said letter subscrib- 
ed " Vinegar," and did or did not the said note or letter, or the conversation 
or conversations of Mr Kingan relative to the matter contained therein, serve- 
to make you believe, or suspect, that Mr Watson was the author of the said 
anonymous letters ? — Depones, That by the said note the deponent understood 
that it was Mr Kingan's understanding, or that he took it for granted, from 
the conversation which had taken place on the previous Saturday, that Mr Wat- 
son was the author of the anonymous letter signed Vinegar. Depones, That 
there was nothing in the information contained in said note, which in any way 
strengthened or confirmed the impression on the deponent's mind that Mr 
Watson was the author. All which is truth, as the dependent shall answer to 
God. - 

Mr James Oswald, of Shieldhall, in the parish of Govan.— His sister Miss 
Agnes Oswald received an anonymous letter in July 1823 ; this was the first 
one witness saw. Witness afterwards received one in August or September ; 
another in October that year ; and a third in January 1824. He afterwards 1 
saw anonymous letters which had been received by other persona in Govan, via* 
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fey Mr Rowan, Jfr Perry, Mr Darnley, Mr Foster, Miss Hutton, and Mis* 
Good ; he made a note of them, with their dates or post-marks, which he for- 
merly produced, and now identified. They all appeared to be in the same hand- 
writing with the letters received by witness and his sisters ; and ail of them 
were of a scurrilous or offensive nature. Witness called on Mr Kingan, and 
communicated to him that anonymous letters had been received, and carried 
with him the letter to Miss Agnes. His reason for making this com- 
munication was, that he had heard that Mr Kingan had some years before 
received an anonymous letter, abusive of him, Mr Hunter, Mr Smith, and 
Dr Miller : witness was told this in 1817, when he was in London, by Mr 
Smith, who mentioned the person who was suspected to be the writer* 
When witness called on Mr Kingan, he wished to see the letter referred to 
by Mr Smith ; because from that gentleman's description of the hand writ* 
tng of that letter, it resembled the handwriting of the anonymous letters re- 
ceived by witness and his sisters ; but Mr Kingan told him . that he had 
destroyed it six months before. Witness showed Mr Kingan Miss Agnes's let- 
ter, and. Mr Kingan said that he thought the handwriting was like that of the 
letter which he had received. Witness then told Mr Kingan that Mr Robert 
Watson was suspected to be the author, and. that when his sisters gave him 
.this letter, they told him that it was written by Mr Watson, and mentioned 
their reasons. Mr Kingan laughed At this suspicion, as altogether improbable 
and impossible* Previous to this witness had never heard any surmise from 
,Mr Kingan of Mr Robert Watson being the author of anonymous letters. 
Mr Kingan had never, previous to this, mentioned to witness who was the 
.person suspected to have written the letter to him (Mr Kingan); but wit- 
ness on this occasion informed him, that Mr Smith had mentioned to him the v 
person suspected. It was not Mr Robert Watson who was suspected, and Ml 
Kingan had never expressed to the .witness any suspicion that Mr Robert 
Watson was the author of that letter. This was the first time that the witness 
had heard Mr Kingan mention Mr Robert Watson's name in connection with 
the anonymous letters j and the conversation took place entirely in conse- 
quence of the communication which the witness had made to him. After this 
witness, had various conversations with Mr Kingan on the subject of the anony- 
mous letters. . Witness thinks that he (witness) then concurred in, the suspicion 
Entertained by .his sisters. Soon after witness received the first letter ad- 
dressed to himself, he saw Mr Kingan, and stated to him his belief that Mr 
Robert Watson was the author.,. Mr Kingan did not concur with witness. 
He dissented, and said that it was impossible.. Witness's impression that Mr 
Watson was the author, was increased by the letters subsequently received* 
,Witness from time to time communicated the receipt of these letters, and his} 
bf lief that Mr Watson was the author, to Mr Kingan ;. but he persisted in his 
disbelief, till witness received the letter in January 1634. Witness has no 
doubt that he stated to Mr Kingan the grounds of his belief Afterward* Mr 
Kingan inclined to witness's opinion. He did so in consequence of the reasons 
stated by witness and other members of his family. Mr Kingan's belief at 
last came to be about the same as that of witness. Mr Kingan told witness 
of an interview which he had had with Mr Watson on the banks of the Clyde> 
He stated that he had met Mr Watson in company with Mr Lawson between 
Govan and Glasgow) that in. the conversation he had said.. to Mr>Vatsoi& 
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« you seem very hoiir*e> arid added," yo* should fake vinega* » Wfagri 
had seen a letter which had been received by Mr fcowa*, sighed Vinegar* and 
Mr Kingan had heard of this letter. In several conversations before tma 
between* Mr Kingan and witness and others, it was proposed to try Mr Watt 
som The persons with whom witness and Mr Kingan had conversations as to 
the anonymous letters, were Mr Smith, Mr Hunter, and Br Miller, all of whom 
had been abused in the letters received by Mr Kingan and Mr Rowan, and 
other persons resident in Govan, who had received anonymous letters. Wn% 
new also mentioned his suspicions of Mr Watson to Mr Charles Stirling, Mr 
James Campbell, Mr Houston of Johnston, Mr Gilbert Kennedy, and others. 
Does not think Mr Kingan had spolcen to any of them tin the subject Mt 
Kingan mentioned the day on which he had had the above conversation with Mt 
Watson, It was a Saturday. Witness had met Mr Watson that day at the ibc4 
of Jamaica-street, accompanied by another person, but he dees not remember 
who he was, though witness thinks he knew him. Mr Watson Spoke to wit* 
ness, and witness observed that he was very hoarse. Witness knows that this 
was on the 19th June 1824. He was then setting off lor Mr Dennistoun's a* 
Cambuseskan. Mr Kingan afterwards; oil several occasions in conversation, 
mentioned the above interview. He explained that in using the word Vine- 
gar, he wished to see how Mr Watson looked* He said he looked confused-L 
fmt his hand behind his back, and bit bis Hp» This mad£ an impression oft 
witness, but his opinion was pretty firm before. Witness recollects of having 
s meeting with Mr Kingan and Mr Robert Aitken; When Mr Kmgan detailed 
the circumstances of his interview with Mr Watson. Witness had previously 
had a conversation with Aitken on the subject. Aitken is a friend of Watson's. 
Witness had expressed to him his belief that Watson was the author of the 
anonymous letters. Witness made an appointment with him to see Kingan. 
They saw Mr Kingan in his own house. Witness either went with Mr Ait- 
ken, or met him there. Thftfks he went with him. Witness does not remem- 
ber hew the conversation about the authorship of the anonymous letters was 
introduced on this' occasion, or by whom. Witness referred Aitken to Kingan, 
but dbout what particular circumstances witness does not remember. This 
reference produced more than one conversation about the letters between 
Mr Aitken and Mr Kings** Witness's impression is, that he (witness) 
had before this expressed to Aitken his own belief as to the authorship 
of the letters, fik opinion continued during the* years 1824 and 1825. 
Witness recollects no met coming from Mr Kingan, except the Vinegar 
story, relative to this matter.- Mr Kingan never instigated witness to 
do any thing in reference to the letters. Witness felt extremely indignant 
about these letters on account of his sisters. He said to those with whom 
he communicated on the subject, that something should be done to put an 
end to this detestable practice, and made various proposals with this view. 
One was to go to Mr Watson and state their suspicion, and lay the whole let* 
tefs before him. Mr Perry concurred in the proposal Mr Rowan objected ; 
so did Mr Kingan, and said all the plans which had been proposed were ah* 
sUrd. \frhen Mr Watson's name was put up for admittance into the Western 
Cklb, witness determined to blackball him, and to avow his reasons. He came' 
ttf this deterntination entirely of his own accord. Mr Kingan did not instigate 
ten. Witness iirtimatedak to ten tkm to M 
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■on tob, that tie believed Wataon to be the author of the letters ; also 
to 'Mr Sprott of Garnkirk. And witness adds that he would have gone fifty 
miles to do it. Witness was not threatened with an action of damages by Mr 
Watson. Aitken waited on him, and witness got a letter from Watson on the 
subject The ballot taok place either in December 182ft, or January 1886. The 
reference between Mr Watson and the witness was gone into on the 11th 
January 1826. Witness conversed often with Mr Kingan on the subject of the 
anonymous letters. He never gave witness any opinion, nor endeavoured to 
impress his belief on witness, because the opinion of witness was formed ; and 
it was he who endeavoured to impress his belief on Mr Kingan. Witness's sus- 
picions, independent of the Vinegar story, would have led him to act as he 
did. He gave in a written statement to the referees, of the grounds of his 
belief that Mr Watson was the author. This statement was handed to the 
witness, and identified .by him. Previous to the reference, witness had nevei 
heard it surmised that Mr Kingan was the author. Witness had no suspicion 
that he was, and has none, in the most distant manner, up to the present mo- 
ment. The letters refer to very minute and trifling particulars about Govan. 
Witness is not aware that Mr Kingan ever lived there. He was not a frequent 
visitor in Govan. Witness is the only person there whom he is accustomed to 
visit. Witness once met with him at Mr Watson's. He is at Shieldhall per- 
haps three or four times in the course of a year. Witness often met with him s 
in Glasgow. Witness never saw Mr Kingan take any interest about Gqvan 
people. There is nothing in his character or circumstances which would render 
it credible that he wrote such letters. He considers him, incapable of writing 
them, both in a moral and intellectual point of view. Witness first heard the 
surmise of Mr Kingan being the author, from Mr Mackintosh, one of the re- 
ferees, two or three days after the date of the reference. Mr Kingan watf then 
confined by indisposition, and had been so for some weeks before. Witness 
often heard from Wataon, that Mr Kingan was the author. The first occasion 
was a few weeks after the reference, and, he thinks, in the Bank of Scotland's 
office, when Mr Aitken was present. On another occasion, Mr Watson said 
to the witness, " that long man Kingan wrote every one of these letters ;" 
and he added, that he knew it, and could prove it. This was after the submis- 
sion was terminated. Witness signed a letter of apology to Mr Watson, 
which had been written by the arbiters. When Mr Watson said to witness 
that Mr Kingan was the author of the anonymous letters, witness told him 
that he was convinced it was impossible, and advised him to give up what .he 
thought an absurd notion. Witness told him of persons. having received, let- . 
ters whom Mr Kingan did not know ; and that it was also impossible he could' 
be the author, from his ignorance of the localities. Mr Watson, however, 
persisted, saying that witness did not know what he could prove. Witness 
asked him what he could prove ; but he did not inform him, and only said 
that he could and would prove that Kingan was the author. Witness often ' 
told Watson that Mr Kingan had not led him, but that he had led Mr King- » 
an to entertain the belief that Mr Watson was the author of the letters. Mr. 
Watson persisted in charging Mr Kingan as the author, and laughed at wiU 
ness's incredulity. The effect of this charge on Mr Kingan's situation has . 
been very serious. He was formerly in the very best society* He is 
now excluded from all except that of a few friends. Witness knows Mr 

H 
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Kingaa's bttdw*f»u% \«H. He has examined the raonjdbus'le^K tf^I B& 
dots not think thfe^ bear imy resemblance to .Mr Kihg*n*a baiklwriting^ - Ifl> 
particular, his handwriting is straight up, while that of the anonymous letter** 
is sloped to the right. Air Watson and Mir Archibald Lawson called oil wit- 
ness tone day about the letter*. Thinks this was after th+aubmission was over. ' 
Mr Watson repeated his imputation -against Mr Kingan^ and witness told him ! 
lie was quite mistaken. Watson said to witness, "Are you aware Kingan 
'* keeps low company ?" and he added, that Mr Kingan had been tampering 
With witnesses. Mr Watson also asked whether witness was aware that Mr 
Kingan had been thrashed at a balL Witness answered, that he was not aware ; 
of It, and did not believe it ; for if it had taken place, it would have been 
kridw* to all Glasgow next day by ten o'clock. Witness does not remember 1 
Watson giving any grounds for his assertions. Witness was again shown his' 
memorandum to fix dates. A letter to Miss Hutton bore the post-mark of 
the 3d or 6th of August 1823. A letter to Mr Foster of Drumoyne bore the ' 
post-mark of the 13th, and was received on the 16th January 1824 ; and another 
letter to that gentleman bore the post-mark of the 18th, and was received on the' 
25th March 1824. A letter to Mr Rowan bore the Glasgow post-mark of the 28th 
May 1824. Another letter to that gentleman was thrown into his barn on the 
24th June 1824, being the sacramental fast-day in Govan ; and another letter to/ 
that gentleman w^s thrown into his garden acme time afterwards. A letter to Mr 
Peny, ofwhich the envelope was lost, was noted as received probably in spring or* 
summer 1824. Another letter to that gentleman bore the Glasgow post-mark 
of 4th August 1825 ; and a letter to Mr Darnley bore the post-mark of 9th 
May 1825, being a Monday; and it was received on the following day. Wit-' 
neas saw these letters, and compared the handwriting with that of the anony-* 
mous letters which witness himself had received. They were all in the same' : 
handwriting. Witness is not aware that Mr Watson has been excluded from' 
the society in which he moved, since the decision of the referees. Mr Kingan* 
is a Member of the Western Club. Witness recollects of a turtle dinner at' 
the Chib, and saw Mr Kingan's name clown ; but several gentlemen objected* 
to his being present, and he was advised to withdraw his name/ 
- Cross-examined-^Witiiess has known Mr Robert Watson for 15 or 16 years, 1 
and was always in good terms with him, till the suspicion that he was the author* 
of the letters. Witness did not communicate the suspicion to him. He once 
proposed to do so, and Mr Kingan was one of those who thought it was impro-' 
per. Witness had an intention to blackball Mr Watson before he went to' 
the* «■ meeting, hut he did not communicate it to" Mr Watson. Witness] 
hex! spoken to Mr Aitken as to his belief, and had referred him to Mr 
Kingan. Witness did not say to Aitken, " go to Kingan and he'll convince 1 
you," nor a*y thing to that effect. There was no public rumour "before the 
blackballing, of Mr Watson being the supposed author of the letters. Witness* 
here read a passage in his statement to the arbiters, beginning, " I will prove 
"-by Sir Kingan." Witness had a conversation with Mr Douglas Alston be- 
fore the ballot. 'Does not remember that he stated to Mr Alston the subject 
of the Vinegar note,' but it is very likely that he did so., Mr Watson never 
accused Mr Kingan in witness's hearing till after the blackballing. Witness. 
was convinced that the grounds in his statement to the arbiters were not suf- 
ficient. Witness made a voluntary apology to Mr Watson after the formal 
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abe, beoauie he was convinced he was wrong. Witness is aware that Mr 
Kingan is given to joking and quizzing. Har sdeto verses written by him, not 
J>ejvoiisJ,andrather ludicrous than satirical. Neve* heard of Mr Kingan drawing 
caricatures, or of his procuring theni. Witness's charge afeainst M* Watson 
had a certain effect against him for the time, but not new. Ceaeidc*t7thlft Mr 
Kingant exclusion from society is altogether in consequence of the imputa^ 
tion against him. No other person has been accused of writing the letter* 
Witness received a letter from Mr Kingan after the reference. 

Reexamined — Witness had various conversations with Mr Aitken about 
the letters, and he had it in his power to communicate them to Mr Watsoift. 
When witness told Mr Alston* of his intention to blackball Air Watson, he 
said that he did so for himself alone. There was no public**eport ef Mr Watl 
son being the author, till after the blackballing. Mr Kingan's joking recom- 
mended him in society. Re did not joke ill-naturedly ; and the style of the 
anonymous letters was altogether different. ' Here the statement by the wit* 
ttess to the arbiters was read, and acknowledged by the witness. - The fblkw* 
ing is a copy of it. * 

(This Statement wat forced from Mr Oswald under a renewed diligence at the in* 
stance of Mr Watson, Mr Oswald had refitted to produce it when called en to do 

' to under the original diligence. When Mr Watson obtained a renewed diligence 
for its recovery, it was produced, but sealed ups but on the -motion of Mr Watson, 
the Court ordered it to be opened. The names of certain individuals mentioned in 
&art,jbr obvious reasons, in this copy left blank.) 

Gentle men — It is painful for me to have to state, although injustice to 
myself 1 am bound to do it, that there is a feature in Mr Watson's 
character, which is by no means generally known ; and I will venture to say 
cannot be known, except by those who come into immediate contact with him: 

I am prepared to show generally, that Mr Watson evinced, for a consider- 
able period before any of the anonymous letters appeared, on all occasions/* 
most extraordinary desire to pry into the affaira of all the families in bis int. 
mediate neighbourhood ; that this disposition was completely known to a num- 
ber of his neighbours, viz. Mr , Miss ■ ., Mr . ■ , Mr— — ^ 
and ■ ■ family ; that long before any of the letters appeared, those per- 
sons were in the habit, when speaking of bis house, of calling it the Office of 
Information; that in various conversations he displayed a minuteness of 
information regarding the details of the affairs of the different families in his 
neighbourhood, which we could in no way account for, except by supposing 
that the information had come through servants; that Mr . . , Miss 

~— - — , Mr and Mrs , and the members of family, were, long 

before any letters appeared, in the habit of knowing Mr Watson under the 

name of Nip, a name invented (I believe by ) to indicate that 

he delighted in saying things which lessened or took away something from the 
characters of others. 

That, in particular, in regard to my family and myself, when speaking to 
Miss Hutton, he displayed a most extraordinary, degree of accurate, minute 
information ; that he was constantly speaking to her of these* minute detail? ; 
.that in these conversations, with regard to me, and my eldest' sister in particu- 
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lar, hid object did not appear to be solely that; of a meddling and inqUirin^kind^ 
but of a cutting and satirical nature ; and he appeared to have pleasure in 
dwelling on any circumstance which rather tended to our disadvantage. [4 
sentence here omitted, a* it might be injurious to the feelings of third parties.] 

I am prepared next to show, that in the anonymous letters there are ex- 
pressions exactly similar to expressions used by Mr Watson. Thus, in the 
letter addressed to Miss Oswald, marked No. 1. you will find the following 
words, " who visits now with a printed gown ?" I will prove, by the united 
testimony of Miss Hutton, Mrs Oswald, and Miss Margaret Oswald, that 
within a very short period of the receipt of this letter, he made use, when 
•peaking to Miss Hutton of Miss Oswald, of the following expression, — "What 
" does Miss Oswald mean, by going about the country visiting in a printed 
«gown?" 

I will prove by the testimony of Miss Oswald, that she dined at the manse 
of Goran, on Monday the 30th of June 1823 ; that Mr Watson was there ; 
that she on that day wore a silk gown, which had very much the look of a 
printed gown ; that the company that day, at the manse, besides Mr Watson 
and herself, consisted of Mr Leechman, the minister of the parish, his father, 
mother, and sister, the Reverend Mr Burns of Renfrew, the Reverend Mr 
M'Lean of Gorbals, the Reverend Mr Burns of Paisley, the Reverend tylr 
Classon of Carmunnock, the Reverend Mr Rankine of Paisley, and Tfir 
M'Call of Ibrox. You will observe that the post-mark on this letter is. 23d 
July 1823. 

In the same letter you will find the following words, — " You know you, need 
" have no plan upon Mr leasman, for he is gon away to dublin, with Miss 
P ' ■ ." 

I will prove by the testimony of Miss Oswald, that in the month of. Sep- 
tember of the same year, she dined at Mr Watson's ; that when she went into 
the drawing-room, she saw there the Reverend Mr Leechman ; that a short 
time after she was seated, Mr Watson came up to her and said, 4t I fear, Miss 
44 Oswald, you will have no chance to-day with the minister, for Miss 
« ~_ ■ is to dine here." In the same letter you will find the follow- 

ing words, — " Some person told me you were dining with him on Monday of 
" the sacrament ;" and a little farther on,—" I would have licked very much 
" to have been there, but was not invited, and therefor could not go you kno." 
This evidently means more than it exactly expresses ; — and I will prove by 
the testimony of Miss Oswald, that she had not had any regular invitation to 
dine at the manse on that day, but having gone into the manse at the request 
of Miss leechman, after the service in the church was over, she was invited 
to remain to dinner by that lady, and did so. Though this may appear a trif- 
ling circumstance, yet it is clear, that it is one not likely to comedo the know- 
ledge of any person except one who was busy and industrious in making 
minute enquiries regarding Miss Oswald's motions. 

I come next to the letter addressed to « , marked No* 

ft. and of which the post-mark is " Glasgow, 2d October 1824." 

In this letter you will find the following words, — " I was told by a friend of 
" your own, you hade with your punishment made a greater lier of poor George 
,«• than ever with your fine punishments." I will prove by the testimony of 
Miss Hutton, that walking from Govan church in company with Mr Watson, 
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and my nephews Alexander and George, Mr Watson asked Qeorge how he" 
was coming on, and if he was a good scholar, to which George replied, " I 
u would do pretty well if they did not punish me so often." I will prove by 
the testimony of Mr Walter M'Lean, tutor to my nephews, that the youngest, 
George, told him, " that Mr Watson had asked him if he was ever punished 
" in the school-room at Shieldhall, and that he said to Mr Watson, that he 
" was sometimes whipped, but not for telling a lie ;" that he, Mr M'Leany 
cannot exactly say when George told him this ; as it did not make any other 
impression upon his mind, except to make him think that Mr Watson had 
intermeddled with a matter with which he could have no possible concern ; 
but he is certain it was prior to October 1824, being quite confident that it 
took place previous to the old church of Govan being shut up, which was in 
July or August 1824. 

< Yoii will perceive that the last mentioned letter is filled with abuse of the 
tutor at Shieldhall. I will prove by the testimony of the said tutor, Mr. 
Walter M'Lean, that he dined at the manse of Govan on Monday the 28th 
of June 1824, being the Sacrament Monday ; that Mr Watson was there ; that 
he felt very disagreeably situated on that occasion ; that Mr Watson made a 
pointed personal observation to him, calculated to hurt his feelings ; that hit. 
general manner to him on that occasion was of the same nature ; that it made 
a very strong impression on his mind at the time $ that the impression it made? 
on his mind was, that Mr Watson had demeaned himself in attacking him as 
he had done ; that he never was, to the best of his recollection, at the same 
table with Mr Watson, except on the above occasion, and once at ShieldhalL: 
Now, Gentlemen, it is necessary for me to inform you that this evidence of 
Mr M'Lean is, as far as I am concerned, ex pott ficto, as it has come to my 
.knowledge since the arbitration was signed ; but I think it right also to state,' 
that Mr M'Lean never saw one of the anonymous letters; was not, at the 
time he mentioned these circumstances to me, in the most distant manner 
aware that he was alluded to in any of the letters ; and I do sincerely believe, 
although in that I may be mistaken, that at this moment he is unconscious of 
being alluded to in the letters. 

. I now take the liberty of calling your attention to the letter addressed to 
Mr Rowan of Hblmfauldhead, subscribed, Vinegar > and on which you will find . 
the post-mark, " Glasgow, 28th May 1824.'* 

I will prove by the testimony of Mr Rowan, that he received this letter, ; 
and that he gave it to Miss Hutton. I will prove, by the united testimony of 
Miss Hutton, Mrs Oswald, Miss Oswald, and Miss Margaret Oswald, that 
Miss Hutton carried this letter to Shieldhall, and showed it to these last 
mentioned individuals ; and by their testimony I will prove, that on the fol- 
lowing day, or, at all events, in one or two days thereafter, and it being Sa- 
turday the 19th June 1824, Mr John Kingan called at Shieldhall, when they, 
related to him that they had seen this letter, and mentioned to him its sub- 
scription. I will prove by the testimony of Mr Kingan, that on his way to 
Glasgow he met on the river side with Mr Watson and Mr Archibald Law- 
son, and that he had a conversation with Mr Watson, as stated in the note 
marked K- I will next prove, by the testimony of Mrs Oswald and Miss 
Margaret Oswald, that this note was received by them in Glasgow on Sun-, 
bjay^the ?0th June, being the. day after Mr Kingan called At Shieldhall, and 
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(bat Mr* Qstf aid locked it up in her writing-desk, where it has te*w&&A 
ever/face. I will £rove by the testimony of Mr Rowan nf H©lm&uldhead^ 
that he found the* letter marked R, and numbered 3, the first line of which 
is, " So I find you have been showing my letter,*' in his barn on the mora? 
itog of the Govan fast day, being Thursday the 24th June 1824. I am ready 
to declare that I met Mr Watson at the bottom of Jamaica Street on Satur- 
day the 19th June 1824 ; that I stopped and had a short conversation with 
him, and remarked that he was very hoarse ; that I was on my way to * 
tfteam-boat, to go in her to Cames Eskan : and I will prove by the testi- 
mony of Mr Charles Stirling, junior, and Mr Richard Den istoun, junior, that 
I was at Cames Eskan on the 19th and 20th June 1824. 
In several of the letters you will find several contemptuous expressions' 

regarding Mr . I will prove by the testimony of Miss 

Button, that when speaking to her of Mr , Mr Watson made use 

of the following expression, — " That if every one had their own, Mr ■ * ■■ 

" would not have a nail to scratch himself with." 

•' I will next call your attention to one of the anonymous letters addressed 
to Mr Perry. I will prove by the testimony of Mr Perry, that he dined af 
Mr Rowan's of Holmmuldhead, on Thursday the 28th of July 1825 ; that he, 
is certain of the date, by reference to a book of invitations which he keeps ; thai 
Mr Watson was there ; that some teethy conversation took place between him 
and Mr Watson ; that Mr Darnley was of the party ;* that he, Mr Perry, was; 
seated on one side of Mr Watson, and Mr Darnley on the other ;• that he ob- 
served to Mr Darnley, " that the Bankers in Glasgow, when they got hold of 

* a man, took a good rugg of him ; hut that the devil a one of them he woulg 

* allow to do so to him," — or words to the same effect. I will prove by the) 
testimony- of Mr. Darnley, that he well remembers dining at Mr Rowan's, 
along with Mr Watson and Mr Perry ; that he perfectly remembers the con 7 
Vfersation alluded to; perfectly remembers the expression made use of by Mr 
Perry ; remembers also that Mr Perry was seated on the one side of Mr Wat- 
son, and he on the other; remembers also that Mr Watson appeared to him 
to be highly offended at the remark of Mr Perry, and thft his-fece swelled as, 
if he was in a great passion, but he made no observation ; cannot speak with 
accuracy as to the date of this dinner, but remembers well that he was told in. 
a few days after the dinner by Mr Perry, that lie had received another ano- 
nymous letter of a most abusive nature. I will next prove by the testi- 
mony of Mr Perry, that ha received this anonymous* letter on -the 5th August, 
the postaxutrk on it being " Glasgow, 4th August 1825," being seven days af- 
ter the date of the dinner. 

- Gentlemen, I have now to state for your information, that, with the excep- 
tion of Mr Watson, and Mr Allan Fullarton, with whom Mr Watson is on 
the most intimate terms, and with the exception 6f Mr Michael Rowand, the. 
whole neighbourhood have received anonymous letters in the course of the 
last three years. All those that are preserved 'are in the same handwriting, 
as a very short examination will show. 

' ' I will next take the liberty of calling your attention to another fact, via. 
£hat lor eighteen months at least, Mr Watson has known that various anony- 
mous letters were in the possession of several of his neighbours ; this X will 
nroye by the testimony of Mr Rowan of Holmfauldhead, Miss Hutton, anj| 
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«jllr Daraley,; and I wiliaieo pj?oye by the same testimony, that in any con- 
v versatiflns which he ha* hgu) regtfdhig. these anonymous letter*, '<kf has been 
uniformly abrupt, nevexrasked to see any of them, made no minute inquiries 
4Jbifgar4 to w£a* were.,their contents ; but, on th* contrary on aU occasions 
where they were mentioned, evinced a want of cariosity altogether at va- 
aianee with his general character for inquiry. .-• a 

v J sew tyke the. liberty of calling your attention to this circumstance, viz. 
that the letters, especially the letters addressed to the Miss Oswalds, and the 
one addressed to Miss Hutton, contain such minute particulars as to show 
•tfcpt *he writer was intimately acquainted with trifling -facte which took place 
•in my family and the neighbourhood ; and the inference I draw is, that they 
.have been written by a person residing amongst us. This ought more pro- 
perly to have been mentioned in the first part of my statement i but I trust 
s you will excuse my imperfect arrangement, as I have not taken the assistance 
4>€>any one, nor have I shoved the statement, or any part of it, to any person 
{whatever. 

t . I have now. to state that, in addition to the other circumstances, the ad- 
dresses on the anonymous letters appeared to me to have a strong resemblance 
to Mr Watson's handwriting, and in this I think I may venture to say that 
X am, at least in some degree, borne out by the opinion of Mr Lizars. 
: Gentlemen^ having detailed to yon the circumstances which induced me, 
jmd not only me, but many others, to believe Mr Watson the author of the 
Anonymous letters, X have little more to trouble you with. To- my perhaps 
mrery prejudiced eyes, they did appear of great weight; would to God that I 
could now conscientiously, declare that I was satisfied that I had been altoge- 
ther mistaken. I should in that case lose not a moment in making the most 
Ample apology for my conduct. 

. , Gentlemen, do. I say too much when I state that a foul, a cruel, and a cow- 
ardly attack has been made, oh my family and myself? Perhaps* the feeling of 
4Mb attack may have prevented me from rightly appreciating the circum- 
atances, . Had this-attack been made on me alone 1 should have treated It 
-with silent contempt ; but when it was directed against those who had no 
fiower of res&staace--^against those for whom I bear the strongest love and affec. 
tioj**-Ahose whom I am bound by every tie to cherish and defend~-it was per- 
(laps not so. easy 4o remain either prudent or inactive. Gentlemen, feeling 
£ha£ lam in the hands of men imbued with principles of justice, candour, and 
honour, I shall boW with alacrity to your decision. I have only to add, that 
£ am extremely sorry for having been the cause of giving you so much 
tveubJ*, an4 I remain, 

■ : Gentlemen, 

Your fiuthful Friend, 

' And very humble Servant, 
.. / . - (Signed) Jahes Oswald. 

.Glasgow, 2ith February 1826. 

To Charles Stirling, Esq. and \ ' 

. * Charles M'lntosh, Esq. J 

** TPhe witness proceeded : — This statement expressed his true belief at the 
time. The arbiters called for none of the persons to whom it referred, but 
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took tlte statement for granted. Witness's change of opinion did not in the 
least depend on any disbelief of what. Mr JKingan had said. Witness thinks 
that the letter of reference was written by Mr Aitken. 

Again examined for Mr Watson* — Mr Kingan knew of the award, and of 1 the 
apologies by the, witaess to Mr Watson. ' 

Again examined fir Mr Kingan.— Witness received no anonymous letter be- 
tween Whitsunday 1824 and Whitsunday 1825, and he never received any 
letter fromMr Kingan through the Post-office. 

Miss Agnes Oswald — Lives at ShieldhalL She dined at the. house of Mr 
Leishman, the minister of Govan, on the Monday after the sacrament in. June 

1823. Mr Watson and Mr John M'Call were there, and several clergymen, 
and there was a good deal of conversation. Witness had on a spotted silk 
gown, very like a printed cotton one* On the 23d July following she received 
an anonymous letter. No .remarks were made on the gown at dinner. In the 
letter there were some remarks about it ; and when she received it, she said 
tfcafc the person, who I wrote, it .might have been at the manse, from what was 
said of the gown. She knows Mr Kingan. She never said to him, nor he to 
her, that Mr Watson was the author of the letter. He never said anything 
about it. Witness never suspected Mr Kingan to be the author. She thought 
it impossible that, he could write it, or be possessed of the information which 
it contained. . He was not in the habit of being much in the parish. Witness 
saw other two anonymous letters, one to her brother, and another to her sister. 

Cross-examined.— Mr Watson, in consequence of a letter signed " Vinegar,** 
received the nick-name of " Vinegar" in witness's family. 

Miss Margaret Oswald — Remembers her sister receiving an anonymous 
letter soon after she had dined at Mr Irishman's. There was a good deal of 
conversation about it in the family, and with . Miss Hutton. They had a sus- 
picion as to the author. In October 1824 witness received an anonymous let- 
ter, which was apparently in the same handwriting with that which had been 
received by her. sister. They were of the same opinion as to the author after 
this as they had been before. Mr Robert Watson was the person suspected 
.to be the author. Mr Kingan had. not then spoken about the anonymous let- 
ters, and witness was never influenced by him in the: opinion she formed as to 
the author. In the letter received by witness there was something resembling 
what Mr Watson had said to her. Witness. saw the letter to. Mr Rowan, 
signed Vinegar. Mr Kingan afterwards called at ShieldhaU on the 19th June 

1824, and they spoke about the letter signed Vinegar. Mr Kingan had heard 
nothing of this letter before; but he had heard of the anonymous letters. 
This was a Saturday. Mr Kingan left ShieldhaU to walk to Glasgow. Wit- 
ness met him next day on the street, in Glasgow. Thinks Mr Kingan said 
he. had met Mr Watson. He mentioned he had sent her a note, and she got 
it in a few minutes afterwards. In the anonymous letter which witness had 
received, there was some mention of her nephew George. Witness never sus- 
pected, and does not now suspect Mr Kingan to be the author, both from his 
inability to obtain the information, and her disbelief that he would write such 
letters. 
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Miss Cat bseivk Huttoh— JUmdea at Holmnuddhead with Mr Rowan* 
lived there in 1823 and 1824, and is intimate with Mr Oswald's family. In 1823 
she. heard Mr Robert Watson say,. that people seldom visited now with printed 
gowns,. This was after Miss Oswald, had dined at the manse. Mr Rowan 
and Mr Oswald, and Misses Oswald, received anonymous letters, and the wit- 
ness herself received one. They appeared to be all in the same handwriting. 
Witness knows Mr Kingan. She saw him only three times in the parish of 
Qovan in the course of eleven years. Witness heard of Mr Watson being the 
author of the letters. This was long after the affair of the gown. Witness 
.first heard that Watson was the author from Mr Rowan; never from Mr 
Kingan. It was by Mr Watson that witness first heard Mr Kingan accused 
of being the author of the letters. This was on the Tuesday after the black- 
balling, which was on Friday. It was in Mr Rowan's, house. Mr Watson 
said, that it would turn out that Mr Kingan was the author of the letters. In 
the following summer Mr Watson came to Mr Rowan's door in a gig. WiU 
ness went out and talked to him. He desired her to tell Mr Oswald that Mr 
Kingan. was the author of all those letters. He seemed to think he could 
prove it. He said nothing of Mr Kingan admitting it He called out what 
he said when he was driving away. Mr Watson has never said so directly 
since that time. Witness never supposed Mr Kingan to be the author. 

Cross-examined*— Mr Watson appeared to be in great distress and agitation 
on the Tuesday after the blackballing. Witness saw the Vinegar note. It 
certainly confirmed her suspicions against Mr Watson. She understood it to 
refer to him. She never heard that Vinegar was a nick-name for Mr 
Watson. Witness had always an impression that the letters were written by 
a person in the neighbourhood. Thinks there was nothing in them, to prevent 
their having been written by a person in Glasgow. 

Re-examined. — She saw the letter received by Mr Rowan signed Vinegar. 
She took it to. Shieldhall, showed it to the family, and brought it back. It was 
from this signature that she knew the meaning of the word M vinegar" in the 
note., 

Mr George RowAY—Resides at Holmfituldhead, in Oovan parish. Re- 
ceived several anonymous letters. They were all nonsense. Were not offen- 
sive to witness. They appeared to be all in the same handwriting. He re- 
ceived ten or a dozen of them between April 1823 and 1826. He found one 
in .the. barn on 24th June 1824, about seven in the. morning. He opened the 
doer first himself that morning with a key, and found the letter lying on the 
floor with a. bit of slate attached to it. It seemed to have been thrown in 
through a slit in the wall The barn was open all day, and was locked about 
eight, or nine at night. There was another letter thrown into his garden two 
orjthree weeks afterwards. The last letter which he received by post was 
that bearing the post-mark of 28th May 1824, which he identified. - Heard it 
suspected that Mr Robert Watson was the author of these letters. He first 
heard this from Mr Oswald; afterwards from others in the neighbourhood. 
Mr Oswald just said he.suspected Mr Watson. Witness heard of the black- 
balling. He had conversed with Mr Kingan about the letters. Mr Kingan 
never accused Mr Watson to him, but witness saw that Mr Kingan suspected 
him. Mr .Oswald never mentioned Mr Kingan at all. A very few days after ■ 
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blackballing, &r Watson, when in the witness's house, accused* Mr &ingsji of 
being the author. He did so several times afterwards to witness! ' He said It 
would be clearly made out, and that witness would be convinced ofJft. 'Wit- 
ness never suspected Mr ifthgan. Thought he could hot be the author, as he tffl 
Hot reside in the place, and was not acquainted with all fche person's who hall 
received letters. The letters contained a great many little thing* which he 
Was'tfot'Kkely to know. ' ' 

Cross-examined. — It was before Mr Watson's first conversation with witness, 
that Mr Eingan seemed to have taken up the idea that Mr Watson was the 
party. Mr Kingan never named Mr Watson as the author, but hid conver- 
sation indicated a suspicion against him. Mr Watson appeared to be agitated. 
When be called on witness, at being blackballed ; and he blamed witness for not 
letting him know that he was suspected. Witness received two cards from 
Mr Kingan in 1826, wishing to see the anonymous letters; they were belli 
received after the blackballing. 



MIssMaroabet Good's deposition, which had been taken on < 
m conscience of her inability to attend the trial, was next givelHn evidence. 
The following is a copy of it :— 

'* DEPOSITION OF MISS MARGARET GOOD. 

1. Bo you know the parties, pursuer and defender, in the title of these inter* 
fogatorie*nairted, or either, and which of them 9 and how long have you known 
them, or either,' and which of them ? Declare the truth, and your knowledge 
nerein.— Depones, That she has known the defender Mr Watson by sight 
and by name for several years past, but never spoke to him s That the de- 
ponent did not know, and never to the best of her knowledge saw the pursuer 
Mr Kingan, until the diet at which the deponent was examined as a haver 
hi the present action. 

2. How long have you been resident in the village of Govan ? — Depones, 
That she has resided almost the whole of her lifetime in the parish of Govan. 
-" & Being shown the anonymous letter No; SO. of this process, addressed to the 
witness, and bearing the Glasgow Post-office mark of 22d or 23d August 
$823, and also the other anonymous letter, No. 4#. of process, and the enve- 
lope thereof, addressed to her, and bearing the Glasgow Post-office mark of 
fhe 7th December 18&5, and which letters were formerly docqueted by the 
witness and Commissioner, when they were produced by her as a haver; and) 
interrogated, Did you receive the said letters oil or about the said dates re- 
spectively P — Depones affirmative to the interrogatory. 

' 4. Did you form any opinion as to the residence or local Jntowledge of the 
writer of the said letters? If so, state that opinion, and the grounds upon 

which it was formed Depones, That the deponent did form an opinion 

as to the residence or local knowledge of the writer of the said -letters, which 
opinion was, that it was utterly impossible, from the circumstances stated 
in the said letters, that they, particularly that No. 40, could be written by 
any person not resident in Govan parish, and having local knowledge of what 
was passing in private families there; and the deponent stiH entertains the 
same opinion. -Depones, That-Ut ne^er-entesed into the deponent'* imagina- 
tion to suspect Mr Watson, the defender,* as the author of these letters. 



■ «r. Did ycMifonu an opinion wbeitier the wid Ifetters^w 

•r by* woman ? And if so, state the grounds of this opinion^— Depone* 

That she did form the opinion that said letters must have been written by • 

Ionian, from .the appearance of the handwriting, and from the nature of the 

•ubjeeU treated of in these letters. 

. & Did the defender Mr Watson apply to you for the said letters ? And if so, 

•bout what time? — Depones, That the deponent was not applied. (0 by Mt 

Watson jftjr the said letters. 

. 7« Bid he mention the purpose for which he wanted the letters ? Bid he say 

any thing as to who was the author, or suspected to be the author, of the said 

anonymous letters, or of other anonymous letters written to persons resident 

In the parish of Govan ? And what did you say to him ? State fully sad at 

large, to the best of your recollection, the tenor or import of what was said 

fcy Mr Watson to you, and by you to him, on this occasion ? — Answers in the 

negative. 

* & When, to the best of your knowledge, did you first see the pursuer Mr 

Kngan ?— -Depones, and refers to her answer to the first interrogatory. 

9. Were you, at the time you received the said anonymous letters, altogether 
unacquainted with the said pursuer ? If so, was he at that time, to the beat of 
your knowledge and belief, equally unacquainted with you? Depones, That 
at the time when the deponent received the said anonymous letters, she waft 
altogether unacquainted with the pursuer, and to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, he was equally unacquainted with the deponent. 
'• 10. Have you ever entertained any belief or suspicion that the pursuer was 
J&e author of the said anonymous letters received by you ?— Depones, That 
the deponent never'enterteined any belief m suspicion that the pursuer was 
the author of the said anonymous letters received by the deponent, and 
she considers that it was perfectly impossible he could ■ All which is 
(truth, &c 

Htfas J^uir— : Has resided in Govan for 10 years. From 1821 downwards, 
jjhe 'received Iff anonymous letters. They all appeared to be in the same hand, 
jfr-iting. They were offensive, and related chiefly to nerselC Witness has 

* no suspicion from whom they came. She knew nothing of Mr Kiwgsn, and 
never saw him til* she was examined under the diligence for recovery of let- 

* ters in this action. ' ' 

•' trois-exanUned. — Witness* understood well enough the matters to which the 
' letters referred. They concerned herself, and were not on general suigects. 
The letters were destroyed. 

• Mr Charles Stiuling's deposition, taken on. qommissipn, in consequence 
pf his inability to attend the trial, was read The following is a copy :-*- 

DEPOSITION OF CHARLES STIRLING, ESQ. OF OADDEJU . 

I.—lnterrogalories on the part qfMr Kingan, 

r I: B*yen ktmVthe parties, ^pursuer and defender, in the title of ftese in? 
ferrpgatories named, or either, and which of them ? and how long haw yeti* 
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known them, or either, and which of them t Declare the tenth and your 
knowledge herein.— Depones^ That he knows the pursuer and defender, and has 
known both of them for many years past. 

2. Was any order, written or verbal, given by you alone, or by you and Mr 
Charles Mackintosh jointly, as arbiters in the submission between Mr James 
Oswald of Skieldhali, and the defender Mr Watson, directing or authorising 
Mr Watson or any other person to obtain specimens of Mr Kingan's 
handwriting, to be produced in the submission ?— Depones, That he does 
not recollect whether there was any positive order, written or verbal, 
given in the submission stated in the interrogatory ; but there must have 
been an order or permission of one kind or other, proceeding, as the de- 
ponent thinks, at the request of Mr Watson, for obtaining specimens of 
Mr Kingan's handwriting, as such specimens were put; into the submission 
proceedings. That such order or request may have been given .by the arbiters' 
jointly, or perhaps by one of them only, with the sanction of the other, , 

3. Do you recollect that some letters in the handwriting- of Mr Kingan 
were produced by Mr Watson in the submission, and submitted to the inspect 
tion of Mr Lizars, engraver ? — Depones in the affirmative. 

4. Did you and Mr Mackintosh, as arbiters, go to Mr Kingan's house, and 
put questions to him there, as a witness in the submission ? — Depones, That 
the deponent and Mr Mackintosh, entirely as arbiters, did go to Mr Kingan's] 
bouse, and put questions to him there, by the desire, as the deponent thinks,, 
of Mr Oswald, for the purpose of elucidating the matter under submission. 

5. In what manner did Mr Kingan answer the questions so put to him ? 
Did he do so, in so far as you could observe, fairly, and in such a way as you. 
would expect from a witness ?— Depones affirmative in terms of the second 
branch of the interrogatory. 

6. Did you consider his communications to you and Mr Mackintosh, the other, 
arbiter, as privileged? — Depones, That he considered the communications: 
made by Mr Kingan, as well as the whole procedure under the submission, as 
entirely confidential.* 

7. Did Mr Kingan, at the time, express his understanding to be that what he 
stated was to be used by you and Mr Mackintosh merely as arbiters, and not 
to be allowed to go farther ? and did you assent to this ? — Depones, That the 
understanding was as set forth in the interrogatory, and the deponent assented 
to it, but the deponent does not positively recollect whether Mr Mackintosh 
did so or not ; but in so -far as the deponent heard, Mr Mackintosh did not ex- 
press any dissent. 



* There is no doubt that this was Mr Stirling's understanding. But what 
did it avail Mr Kingan ? Mr Mackintosh and Mr Aitken, it would appear, - 
had viewed the matter very differently : for not only was Mr Kingan's state* 
ment, as a witness, to the arbiters, communicated to Mr Watson, and founded 
on as one of the main grounds of the action of damages at the instance of 
the latter ; but the reports of Lizars and Clark, taken exjmrte, and without 
the knowledge *of Mr Kingan, were delivered to Mr Watson, that he might 
be enabled to publish them to the whole world, and thus most falsely and 
foully fix upon Mr Kingan the authorship of the infemous letters to which 
tfcesexeporjs related. . . ♦ 
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//. — Interrogatories on the part of Mr Watson. 

1. Are you or are you not aware, that certain anonymous letters of an of- 
fensive description were received by persons in or connected with the parish' 
of Go van, two or three years ago, and that about the end of the year 1825, 
Mr Watson was accused a* being the author of these, and as such was black* 
halted at the Western Club of Glasgow ? — Depones in the affirmative. 

2. By whom was he so accused ? Have you or have you not reason to know 
that he was so accused at that time by James Oswald, Esq. of Shieldhall ?— 
Depones affirmative to the second branch of the interrogatory. 

3. Did you become arbiter or referee with regard to the said accusation, and 
its truth, or its reasonableness? If yea, between whom, and for what pur- 
pose, and at whose request and desire ?— Depones, That he did become arbiter) 
or reieree ; and, as he thinks, by desire of Mr Oswald, between Mr Watson 
and Mr Oswald, in terms of the letter of submission No. 1 — 3 of process. 
Watson v. Kingan, and now shown to the deponent, and marked and sub- 
scribed by him and the Commissioner, as relative to this deposition. 

• 4. Was there any joint arbiter with you ? If yea, who was the same ; and, 
if any, what share did he take in the proceedings following on the said re- 
ference? — Depones, That Mr Charles Mackintosh was joint arbiter along with 
the deponent in said submission, and they went hand in hand together as 
arbiters in the whole proceedings. 

6* In the course of the said reference, did or did not the said James Oswald 
state, the grounds on which he had formed the opinion that Mr Watson was 
the author of said letters ?. If yea, was this by writing, or verbally, or in both 
Ways ?— Depones, That Mr Oswald did state, both verbally and in writing, in 
the course of said reference, the grounds on which he had formed the opinion, 
stated in the interrogatory. 

6# What are the grounds on. which the said James Oswald verbally stated 
that he had come to the belief aforesaid ? State these fully and at large to the 
best of your recollection. — Depones, That Mr Oswald stated verbally the 
grounds on which he had come to the belief aforesaid ; but that he after-, 
wards embodied the whole of these still more fully in a written statement,, 
which was given in to the arbiters. 

7. Was there produced in the said reference any note or letter from Mr King- 
an to any one of the members of Mr Oswald's family ? If yea, to whom was the 
same addressed ? Is this the said note ? (shows the note signed K. No. 4—3 
of the process Watson v. Kingan.) What, in the understanding and ex- 
planation given you by the said James Oswald, is the information intended, to 
be conveyed by the said note ? — Depones, That there was a note or letter, such 
as that referred to in the interrogatory produced in the reference ; and being 
shown the note signed " K." No. 4 — 3 of the process Watson i>. Kingan, de- 
pones, That it is the note in question, to the best of the deponent's recollec- 
tion and belief, and said note is marked and docqueted by the deponent and 
Commissioner, as relative to this deposition : That the deponent understood 
that said note was given in by Mr Oswald as a piece of evidence, for the 
purpose of strengthening his allegations against Mr Watsop : That Mr, Os- 
wald explained to the deponent that he (Mr Oswald) produced said note as! 
a note in the handwriting of Mr Kingan, and stated that the, initiated, letter 
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K. in satf .nefe mm * * Bngm, art the words « Vtnegsr* and 
"Tin." to Mr Watson. " • ■ 

0. Bid Mr Oswald state to 7611, or give you to believe* that his opinidn tfcat 
Mr Watson, was the author of said letters, did or did not in considerable pari 
rest on the information contained in of intended to be communicated by*aid 
note, or the circumstances intended to be detailed therein 2 If /yea, state Id 
what manner the .said James Oswald rested his opinion aforesaid on the said 
note or letter, or the circumstances intended to be therein detailed^— 
Depones, That Mr Oswald rested pretty strongly on that note as assisting biml 
in proving his allegation that Mr Watson was the author of said letters, par- 
ticularly as one of these said anonymous letters was subscribed *• Vinegar." 

9. Bid the arbiters in the said reference require the opinion of any engraver 1 
or engravers with reference to the matters submitted to them ? If yea, of 
whom, and how? — Depones, That Mr Lifcars, engraver » Edinburgh, wm 
required by the arbiters to give his opinion with re&rerice to the matters 
under the. submission in so far as regarded the handwriting of the anonymous 
letters. ,: 

' 10. Were there any letters shown* to W. H. Iizars, engraver in Edinburgh ? 
If yea, whose and what were the said anonymous letters produced to -bimt 
Were there any others, and whose or what ?— Depones, That throe descrip- 
tions of letters were, in the course of the submission, shown to Mr^Iifcars ob 
the same day, viz. one or more notes of Mr Watson's handwriting addressed 
to Mr Oswald; the letters in Mr Kingan's handwriting which had 'been 
produced in the submission ; and the anonymous letters; and the dejkmerit 
does not recollect that any other letters were shown to Mr Lizars. 

11. Was there any note or notes, letter or letters, written by Mr KSngan; 
seei»<by or shown to the said W. H. Uzars ? If yea, was this under sanction^ 
or by authority, or with permission of the arbiters iri the said re&renc»&l& 
Depones, That such letters were shown to Mr Iizars, under the authority* of 
the arbiters, and with Mr Oswald's sanction. " * . * 

12. Did the said W. H. Lizars express to you any opinion as to all or 
any of the letters submitted to him,' and, in particular, as to the similarity or, 
dissimilarity between the said anonymous letters, and any letter or letters 
written by the said Robert Watson and the said John Kingsm respectively ? 
If yea, what was the said opinion ? — Depones, That Mr Lizars did express an 
opinion that the anonymous letters were not of the handwriting of Mr Wat* 
son i but He was of opinion that the anonymous letters and those which were 
genuine' letter of Mr Kingan, were in the same handwriting. 

13. Was there any judgment or finding pronounced by the arbiters in the 
said reference ? If yea, what was it ? Is this the judgment pronounced ? 
(Shows decree of arbiters, No. 2— 3 of process Watson v. Kingan) — Does it 
bear your signature ? — Depones, That the decree of arbiters, 'No. 2i-i3 of pro- 
cess Watson v. Kingan, is the judgment or firiding pronounced by the arbfc 
ten in said reference, and that it bear* the signature- of the deponent, and 
said decree is marked and docqueted by the deponent and Commissioner, as 
relative to this deposition. ' ' , 

14. Had or had you not, iri the course of the said reference, and on a. day 
itf or about the month of February, in the year 1828, a conversation with the 
Mtid John Kingan, with reference to the matter thereof ? I£ ye*, at whose 



^erire^aiidoiiMiatocqapion?---I)epone$, Thatabojft ttepertoa •state*' in the 
interrogatory^ the deponent and JM r Mackintosh had an interview with Mr 
Kingan in his own house with reference to said matter, which interview is*, 
that referred to 1 in the answer, by the deponent to the fourth interrogatory 
on thepartef M» Kingan. Depones, That the arbiters went to Mr Kingan's 
house, for the purpose of putting certain questions to him, but that the inter- 
view was not confined to question and answer, hut resolved into 'a general con- 
versation on the matters under reference, on which Mr Kingan entered very 
ftdly. 

15. In the saidjconversatian, did or did not the said Joljn Kingan state, or 
in any manner insinuate anything concerning the said anonymous letters, or any 
of them, or the author of the same, and who he was, or c<mcernmg his own belief 
or conviction as to the author ? If yea, what were the statements made ? State 
them to the best of your recollection fully and at large.— .Depones, That at this 
distance of lime, the deponent cannot enter into the detail of the conversation 
referred to in the interrogatory ; but the impression on the deponent's mind is, 
that Mr Kingan stated his own belief to be, that Mr Watson was the author 
of the anonymous letters, and Mr. Kingan at the same time stated thai 
grounds on which he rested that belie£ 

1& In the- amid -conversation, did or did not the said Mr Kingan describe 
any dialogue or conversation as having taken place between the said' Sobers 
Watson and him the said John Kingan, or refer thereto as in considerable 
measure his grounds of beHef. in. regard to the authorship of the said letters* 
or of one of them signed " Vinegar ?" If yea, state the whole particulars of 
the conversation detailed by the said John. Kingan, to the best of your sex 
eoilectioa^.Depones, That in said conversation, Mr Kingan did detail a con- 
versation or dialogue betwixt Mr Watson and himself; of the nature stated 
in the note signed u K," referred to m the deponents answer to the 7th inter- 
rogatory on the part of Mr Watson. 

17- In the said conversation held by the arbiters with the said John King* 
an*: did Or did not the said John l&ngan say or state anything regarding his 
having long had suspicions of Mr Watson being the author of the said letters^ 
and regarding the said dialogue having confirmed Ids suspicions ? If yea, state 
what was so said by the said^fohn Kingan, fully and at large, to the best of 
your recollection—Depones, and refers to the answer given by the deponent 
to the fifteenth interrogatory aforesaid : That the deponent does not recollect 
whether Mr Kingan used the word long, as applicable to his suspicions, but 
the deponent understood him to say, that he had entertained such suspicions 
for some time previously. 

v 18. In the course of the aforementioned reference, was or was there not 
any request made to the arbiters, or either of them, as' to the notes or letters 
of the said John Kingan not being shown to the engravers ? If yea, by whom, 
and on what occasion was the said request made ?— Depones, That he does not 
recollect of any such readiest having been made. 

19. Did or did not the arbiters in said reference, at the close of said re- 
ference, express an opinion to the parties, as to the said James Oswald aft 
iprding Mr Watson every facility in discovering the author of said anonymous 
fetters, -or givmg him access to the written statements produced in the refer* 
once, inclusive of the statement produced by the said James Oswalil ? J^De* 
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pries; ThW the teponetrt floes not recollect whether any thing farther passe* 
on the subject stated in the interrogatory, than is contained in the decreet of 
the arbiters before mentioned. 

Farther, the Commissioner, at the suggestion of the agent for the pursuer, 
Mr Kingan, put the following additional questions to the witness Mr 



1. Do you know whether, at the time the letters hi the handwriting of 
Mr Kjngan were submitted, along with the anonymous letters, to the inspec- 
tion, and for the opinion of Mr Lizars, as beforementioned, Mr Kingan was 
aware* that such inspection was 'to take place, and opinion to be required ? — 
Depones, That the deponent had noncommunication with Mr Kingan on the' 
subject stated in the interrogatory ; and the impression on the deponent's 
mind is, that Mr Kingan was not aware; at the* time when the letters were 
submitted to Mr Lizars, that such a proceeding was to take place. 
: 2. Had you been informed at this time that a suspicion was entertained: 
}hat Mr Kingan was the author of the anonymous letters ? — Depones, affirma- 
tive of the interrogatory, but cannot remember by whom such statement was 
made to the deponent*-— All which is truth, &c 

i Mr Robert Douglas A£&r6]r.-1-He is a merdber and director of the West- 
ern Club. On the 7th June 1826, Mr Robert Watson came to him in the coffee- 
room, and told him that he had such evidence as would prove Mr Kingan to be 
the author of the anonymous letters before a Jury ; and he said that he wish- 
ed Kingan would prosecute him. At a meeting of the Western Club Mr 
Kirkman Finlay asked the witness whether he was authorised to make a com- 
munication to the Club fonMr Watson ; and he answered that he was not. 
At the request of Mr Finlay, witness detailed the conversation which he had 
had with. Mr Watson in the coffee-room. Mr Kingan, who was present in 
the Club, stated that he had nothing to do with the letters; In the coffee- 
room witness said to Mr Watson, that if he put his charge against Mr King- 
main writing, he would consider it his duty, as a director, to lay & before the 
Club, 

• Cron-examined—Mx Watson declined to give witness an authority in writing. 
Witness saw Mr Watson after the blackballing, when he appeared to be' in 
great distress about it. 

Be-exambi£d~-When witness asked him to put his charge in writing, he said 
that he did not like to do so without consulting his man of business, who war 
apt then in Glasgow. 

Mr Kj&kman Fnr&AY—JIas known Mr Kingan for about forty years pretty 
intimately. Has not been much in correspondence with him by letter. He 
has, however, seen his handwriting frequently, and knows it well. Has seen' 
ten of the anonymous letters, which he examined. They have not the least 1 
resemblance to Mr Kingan's handwriting. Witness had a strong impression," 
from the tenor of the letters, that it was impossible Mr Kingan could be the 
author of them. .They were quite contrary to what could be expected from' 
Mr Kingan, either in a moral or intellectual point of view. Mr Kingan makes 
jokes, and quizzes his friends occasionally. But the letters show no wit of 
any IcinoU, and witness is quite satisfied that Mr Kingan is incapable of stich 
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contact. SlnKi^^ waft in the beat soc^ 

hood, and his company was very acceptable. He belie vea> that since the iofr» 
putation of writing these letters,. Mr Kingan has been excluded from a consi- 
derable portion of that society. If believed to be the author,, he would b* 
justly excluded. 

. Mr William Kip pex, merchant in Glasgow— Was an apprentice to Meftsnt 
William and John Kingan for three years. He has known Mr Kingan's hand* 
writing for 32 years. He frequently copied his letters, and has been in the 
habit of corresponding with him since. Last week he was shown a number o£ 
the.Govan anonymous letters, examined them carefully, and read them once 
through. He also examined letters or cards in the handwriting of Mr King- 
an; and bis opinion decidedly is, that the anonymous letters axe not in the 
handwriting of Mr Kingan ; — most decidedly. Mr Kingan was received ia all 
the hest society in Glasgow and the neighbourhood. This accusation has 
knocked him out of society completely. Thinks he has suffered both in health 
and feelings from the accusation. 

- Cross-ex4mined.-~-Witne$s saw the letters in King and Macdowall's office* 
He cannot say bow many ; not 40 of them. He examined them for at least 
half an hour. The letters now produced are those which were shown to him. 
The handwriting, was so.decidedly different from Mr Kingan's, that he cpuld> 
tell at once. . , ± 

- Mr Colik Dunlop Dokald, writer in Glasgow— Has known Mf King- 
an. intimately for twenty years, and since they were at school together-, 
He has known him both privately and in business. Mr Kingan, is one of the/ 
Committee of the Monkland Canal Company, and witness is clerk. Knows* 
Mr Kingan's handwriting well, and has done so for many years. Saw some* 
of the anonymous letters ; at least two. Mr Kingan showed them to him*' 
One of them was signed Vinegar. The letter now shown to him with that; 
signature is like one of those which he was formerly shown. The handwriting 
has not the least resemblance to that of Mr Kingan ; all that were shown 
to him were in the same handwriting; they had no resemblance to Mr King* 
an*s. Thinks that the three anonymous letters now shown to him are the 
same which he formerly saw ; none of them resemble Mr Kingan's. There, 
was a survey of the canal on the 6th and 7th August 1823. Left Glasgow after 
breakfast on the 6th, — dined and stopt all night at Airdrie, and returned to Glas- 
gow on the afternoon of the 7th. Mr Kingan was with them- There is a writ- 1 
ten minute of this survey. 

Crmt-ex&mned. — Had a conversation with Mr Kingan about the anonymous 
letters. He did not accuse Mr Watson of being the author, but he stated some* 
thing which had created some suspicion in his mind. He mentioned that he- 
met Mr Watson and Mr Lawjwn on the river aide, and related the conversa- 
tion with Mr Watson, when, he said, Mr Watson seemed confused, on the 
mention of the word vinegar, and he thought Watson took guilt to himself* 
This was told witness by Mr Kingan in his own house about the 26th March,: 
some time after the blackballing, and after the award, and after it came to be! 
publicly known that Mr Watson had accused Mr Kingan* 
. Be-examtned^rRew people were so often with Mr Kingan as witness, and. 

I 
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h*n«v«rlto^ai»jthnlg*s' to Mr Wataowbetog the anther, udtfH atertsnt 
n*att*r Jwae^mte piiMie. ... •,•-.% 

- .iljtftfc fcstfto»i*W fi*-M* WaUo*. — Mr Kingan never mentioned his suspicion* 
t*witae*s^t4m the ato*e occasion* '' - 

Mr Robert Muir, merchant, Glasgow— Was from 1809 to 1812 a clerk 
with Kingan and Madhrlane." Has seen Mr Kinganfr handwriting often. 
Saw the anonymous letters, and examined them with care. .. Was of opinion* 
that they were not in Mr Kingan's handwriting at all, and he is of the 
seme opinion still. 

• Mr Pete* Bcchahan, merchant in Glasgow — Was in Mr Kingan's em* 
plejrment in 1821 . Often saw his handwriting, which he knows. He saw some 
anonymous letters, and examined them carefully, and came to the conclusion 
that they were not in Mr Kingan's handwriting; and on being now shown 
them, b*ifl*till of the same opinion* • 

.4 

•Mr James Hai«, spirit-dealer, Greenock— -Was in Mr Kingan's employ, 
stent for 10- or 11 years, and knew his handwriting well* He was his porter- 
and warelieueeman* 'Was shown the anonymous letters, and he is clearly ol 
opinion they one not of Mr Kingan's handwriting. - He sees no resemblance 
between them. > 

Mr William 61B8OW, session-clerk, Govan.-^-Some years ago there were 
certain anonymous letters received in Govan parish, by Mr Rowan, Mis* 
Hutton, and ethers. Witness saw some of them, and read a part of two. He 
eoneeived they could be written only by a person most minutely acquainted 
with circumstances in the parish. He had several conversations with Mr 
Watson, who repeatedly Mated that he conceived Mr Kingan to be the 
author. Dees not recollect precisely when these happened ; but the first con- 
sanation was upwards of a year ago. Witness stated to Mr Watson his opi- 
nion that they eould not have been written by Mr Kingan, but Mr Watson 
pSfeisted. At one time Mf Watson took witness into his gig, when going to* 
Glasgow; and on this occasion he told him again that he considered Mr King* 
an the author. < 

V ' • ' • . ' • ■ w 

• Mr Edwakd WALitbfflHAW, merchant in Glasgow — Was several years in* 
partnership with Mr Kingan : the copartnery was dissolved in 1882. la wety 
acquainted with his handwriting. Has seen some of the anonymous lettenv 
hut he mtftfjry glanced at them. They were shown to him by the agents on 
both aides. ' Thinks Mr Watson first showed some of them to hinu Witness 
said, some of die words and turnings had some similarity to Mr Kingan's,- but* 
that the writing on the whole was so dissimilar, that he scarcely thought that- 
he could deform his hand so much { and he is etiH<of the same opinion* Mt 
Watson's eon, Henry, came to witness, and said, that his lather wished to see; 
him. 4 'law Mr Watson, who said, he wished to have some letters in ,Mr 
Kinftjarft harid writing. Witness answered that he had a delicacy in giviagrthems 
up, and Mr Watson observed ihat hie scruples were - very proper, bait «ke eja>j 
acted a premise thai h* would net destroy them. Afr piibert Watson caHed 



fastdty/wiid'nskedft* tind tetters, and 'wttness' Mused to- give- tfcwn until 
he Aoitt contult?Mr Kingan. Witness towed not *>4e4 Mr, Singp* know- 
Mr Gilbert again called, and witness' having consulted^ friends agreed to 
give them up. Mr Gilbert said that they wectf tojbe sHown to tfce*sbit#ni, 
and to be used only by them. Mr Kingan afterward* sent for witness* told 
Mm he had done a great deal of mischief, and desired witness to/get* Up 
fetters back; witness then applied for them to Mr Mackintosh,- who reftroed 
him to Mr Watson, but he refused to give them up. Mr Robert Watson 
told witness that he had authorised Mr Douglas Alston to accuse M* Kingan 
of being the author. 

Crott-examined. — Mr Kingan sent more then once to get back the latter*, 
saying that they had been improperly got from witness, and that witness had 
been the innocent' cause of bringing much mischief upon him. Witness had some 
conversation with Mr Kingan about the authorship of the anonymo** let- 
ters, and the turn of it was calculated to convince a neutral person that -Mr 
Robert Watson was the author. Mr. Kingan said, that when many other 
persons had thought Mr Robert Watson the author, he thought it was Mf 
Gilbert Watson, until an anonymous letter was received, when Mr Gilbert 
was confined, and that then he had changed his opinion. Mr Kingan told 
witness of bis dialogue with ' Mr Watson on the river side, and that he was 
struck* with Mt Watson's manner. Witness remarked, that in the opinion <$ 
the public, Mr Robert Watson was the last person in Glasgow who would 
be guilty of writing such letters ; upon which Mr Kingan observed, that the 
good-natured public did not know that there was derangement in the family. 
Witness being shown a letter addressed to Mr Ronald, baker (one of the 
Meiklehara letters), thinks that the address is like Mr Kingan** handwriting. 
Shown another letter addressed to Mrs Miller, Blythswood Place, thinks *tt 
has a small resemblance, but it does not strike him so much aS the othet? 
tike u B* in BrythsWood, and " Place," are like. In one of the letters Glasgow 
is contracted, as is usual with Mr Kingan, " GlasV . ♦ . 

He-examined. — Had not previously heard that there was any such malady in 
Mr Watson's family,' and has not heard it since, except from Mr Kingah's agent; 
Mr Macdowall. Interrogated,' Whether it is not usual in the west country to 
contract Glasgow, Gkts . witness answered that it was Mr Kingan's way of 
contracting it. ; ■ '■ 

By the Jury — Do you believe that the two letters of which you have men* 
tiohed the addresses, are in the handwriting of Mr Kingan? — Aitswer-^The 
Outside of the letter addressed to- Ronald is strikingly like— much more so than 
the one addressed to Mrs Miller; but the inside is not at all like, except 
" Glasgow" and « CoHege." ' 

* tVhat is your belief as to the general appearance of the whole letter ?—;l 
mtlh¥e to think' it is not his. I am not convinced that it is. I would not lHre 
to* answer it in any other way. : The dissimilarity in the inside is very great. < 

' Mr AtEXANDtR FObrestkr, lithographer in Edinburgh — Has : beeri hi 
that business fdt seven years. Was a teacher bP writing for eight years. $f is 
present business leads him to examine handwriting very particularly. He was 
employed to examine the Anonymous letters in question by Mr Khfoan's 
agei^'-atout^ftfteen or eighteen mdntha-ago. He had. been previously called 
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eri by Mr Lizars, who told him, that a reference had been made to hifai an* 
witness and two other engravers on the subject of some anonymous letters* 
"Witness answered that be did not like to meddle with them. Lizars said, a 
*imple opinion would do. Witness afterwards met with lizars, and Clerk* 
Some letters were produced, partly Mr Kingan's, partly the anonymous kU 
ters. Witness's opinion was soon made up. His opinion was, that they were 
not the same. Re said that his opinion was not so decided as to make it safe 
to call him as a witness. He could not coincide with their opinion. They 
suggested that he should take more time, and he got them home with him. 
He afterwards examined them minutely in his own house $ and his opinion 
'Was very much confirmed. About five or six weeks afterwards Mr Kingan's 
agents applied to him, and handed him the anonymous letters, with a 
memorandum of them, consisting of Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, 30, 31, 49, 60, 80, 81, 
~82, 83, 84, 85, and also some letters in Mr Kingan's handwriting, from No. 
35 to No. 42. He examined them minutely, and was occupied two or three 
days in doing so. There were also at the same time handed to him some ano- 
nymous letters connected with Professor Meikleham. His opinion decidedly 
was, that all the Govan letters were of the same handwriting. He was also 
of opinion, that the letters regarding Professor Meikleham were all of one 
handwriting, though he was not so decided as to this. He was of opinion that 
Mr Kingan's handwriting was decidedly different from both of the others* 
He was clearly and decidedly of opinion, that the three different parcels ef 
letters were written by three different persons. Every thing throughout in* 
.dicated the difference. He had, since he received them, been engaged with 
them for about three months, and his opinion 1 was decidedly confirmed. The 
-dissimilarity runs through every part of the writings. There is nothing like 
in them* He suggested to Mr Kingan's agents the propriety of making foe* 
yimiles. In preparing these, witness took words common to the several sets of 
writings*, and placed them under each other, to show an analysis of the whole. 
He took those parts of the anonymous letters where the disguise was most 
likely to be lost sight of, commencing at the second page, and put them in op- 
position to the words taken from Mr Kingan's letters. The result was, that 
his opinion was still farther confirmed as to the difference of the hands. He 
.selected the words not because they were unlike, but because they were com* 
mon to the greater number of the letters ; for instance, the, will, to, that, thu f 
you, think, Glasgow, thing, JStq., letter, I have, and, for, good, of. He was more 
and more confirmed by the examination of every different word. He took 
jnto- view that it was to be supposed that in the anonymous letters disguise 
would be studied*. If the anonymous letters had been written by Mr Kingan, 
something would have occurred every third or fourth word to stagger him in his 
opinion. This never happened once r He spent at the rate often hours a-day 
for more than two months at this business. He made a table intended for all 
the capital letters, but which he found had not quite embraced the whole of 
them. By this his opinion was still more confirmed. If possible, the result 
of each repeated examination was to make his opinion firmer and more positive 
that Mr Kingan could not have written the anonymous letters. Witness re-f 
members the letter in the Meikleham series, addressed to Ronald, baker, No- 
11 ; and being desired to look at the address, was asked whether it was onei 
pf the letters belonging to that class? Witness answered that it was^an^, 
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tjMt it approached as near to the general character of the Meikleham letters 
aa any one in the series. It has no likeness to Mr Kingan's handwriting, hu% 
possesses the same characters of dissimilarity as the others, both outside and 
inside. There is nothing in the address to stagger him in the least in his opi- 
nion. The word Glasgow did not coincide with that word in Mr Kingan's 
letters. And being shown the letter addressed to Mrs Miller, witness de- 
pones that it is quite of the same character as the Govan letters, and that 
there is nothing in the form of the writing like that of Mr Kingan. Shown 
the letters, Nos. 76 and 79 (the only other two of the Meikleham series rev 
ferred to in the Issue), he depones that they are decidedly quite different 
team Mr Kingan's. 

Mr Hawawe, engraver, Glasgow — Has been in that business for SO or 4ft 
years, and has been frequently employed in examining handwritings. He 
examined the letters in process, both the anonymous and those in Mr King,, 
an's handwriting. He first went very carefully over Mr Kingan's letters, and 
made himself acquainted with his handwriting, by an analysis, before he open* 
ed the packet of anonymous letters. He employed some hours in this. He 
had five anonymous letters addressed to Mr Oswald and Misses Oswald. He 
studied them very carefully, and the whole five were clearly in the same handf 
writing, and none of them in that of Mr Kingan. He was very clear aiu) 
positive in this conviction. Witness can state minutely the dissimilarities be- 
tween the anonymous and Mr Kingan's handwriting. He took into view the 
possibility of disguise in the anonymous letters. He was at great pains to dis* 
cover the natural hand, and saw it often. He took his comparison from those 
parts which appeared to be nearest the proper hand of the writer. He exa- 
mined particularly the addresses, and was clear that they also were in a differ* 
ent handwriting from that of Mr Kingan. He afterwards got other six letters 
of the Govan series, addressed to Mr Rowan, Miss Hutton, and Miss Good, 
and resumed his examination. He examined them very critically. He found 
that they were in the same handwriting with the five anonymous letters which 
he had previously received, and that they were quite different from Mr King- 
an's. He was occupied days and nights in this employment. Where a hand 
is disguised, it is sometimes difficult to compare it with an acknowledged hand ; 
but in this case he so satisfied himself, that his opinion is quite decided. He 
can point out many of the dissimilarities. The single k is always written as a 
capital K in Mr Kingan's letters. In the anonymous, it is always an ill form- 
ed single k. In the former the letter x is always made thus «. In the anony r 
mous, always x, &c. 

Mr Robert Kibjcwood, engraver in Edinburgh — Has been eleven years 
in that business. Has been often employed to examine handwriting. Saw 
some of Mr Kingan's letters, and also the anonymous letters. Had them at 
qne time three days. He now looks at the Govan anonymous letters. He 
formerly examined these all very minutely. They have been all written by 
the same person. They are not in the same handwriting with Mr Kingan's 
letters. He is very decided in his opinion. Never was more so in any case of 
the kind* He made an examination of them all. Mr Kingan could not. have 
jisguised his hand in the samt way throughout so many letters, and which 
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were written at various timet through a period of several yeart. The Metklebarir 
letters appear to have been all written by one person, but have not the sam# 
character throughout He had made a note of remarks on the dissimilarities 
of particular letters, which he read— lv, a, 11, z, f, r, x. He is perfectly satis* 
fied that Mr Kingan's letters are not in the same handwriting with any of the 
anonymous letters. The letter addressed Mr Ronald, baker, No. 77 (one of 
the Meikleham series), is not, either in the address or inside, in the same band- 
writing as Mr Kingan's ; and* the other two letters of the same series (No. 7& 
and 79)> referred to in the Issues, are not of Mr Kingan's handwriting. 

Mr Robert Gbay, engraver in Glasgow — Has been an engraver for tip- 
wards of 40 years, and has often had occasion to compare and consider different 
Joi-ntt of handwriting. He had been shown the letters in the handwriting of 
Mr Kingan, and also the anonymous letters, which he examined carefully and 
critically. The result was, that he was satisfied they had no resemblance 
whatever. He thought it impossible, with all allowance for affectation or dis- 
guise, that they could be of the same man's handwriting. In particular, he 
noticed the rounding of the w and k, which in the anonymous letters were 
tery uniform ; and he thought it morally impossible, that if the writer had 
been disguising his hand, he would not in some instances have reverted to his 
customary mode of writing. 

Mrs Htjoter — Was servant to Mr Kingan from Whitsunday 1824 to 
Whitsunday 1826. Margaret Patrick ^entered to' Mr Kingan's service about a 
month after Whitsunday 1824. Witness and Patrick both left Mr Kingan's 
service at Whitsunday 1825. Mr KInjgan generally left the letters which were 
Intended for the Post-office on a table in the dining-room. Witness most fre- 
quently carried them to the Post-office, as she had occasion to go to the market. 
Margaret Patrick also sometimes carried them. - When Patrick first came to Mr 
Kingan's, she was very deficient in reading writing ; and when sent with letters 
or cards, she applied to witness to read the addresses for her. Witness ioid 
her the places to which the cards were to be carried, and placed them in the 
order in which they should be delivered, putting those uppermost which Were 
for the nearest places, and so on with- the others: Before Margaret left Mr 
Kingan's service, she could read a little, but with difficulty even at 4lie last. 
Witness gave her the house-book to learn from. While Margaret was hi Mr 
Kingan's service, she received two letters from her brother, a soldier, who Was 
abroad. These -letters were written in a plain hand; which any person who 
could read writing might have read ; but Margaret could not real! them, and 
she applied to witness to read them for her. The day after witness entered to 
Mr Kin gan's service, which was three or four days after the I5th May, Mr 
Kingan went to Largs, and he was absent about ten days. He came home on 
the Saturday before the Whitsun-Monday fair. He again iefY town on the 
Monday morning. He went by a steam-boat ; but witness -does not know 
where he was going to. He was absent five or six days'. 

* Mr John* HaMIltow of North Park.-~~He resides at Noftft >Pa«%s which is 
about three mile© from Glasgow. Itfsifforth of the -Clyde. He beeps a diary,' 
iti which he enters the names of all visitors who dine witlk nitft. He ; obsetflres ! 
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from this diary that Mr Kingan dined with him on the 23d June 1824. There 
was a large party ; and as there were some friends who were residing with him 
on a visit, he thinks the party would remain till after supper $ at all events he 
is certain the party did not break up early. 

. James Barclay — Is clerk to Mr M'Lean, who lets carriages. Witness 
keeps his books. There is an entry in them of 1 1 th January 1824, of a chaise for 
Mr Kingan to go with him to prymen* There is another entry of a chaise for 
him on the 15th of the same month, to meet him at Garvells, to bring him back* 

r' •••'••' ••. • '''.'' 

Mrs M'Call — Besides at Largs. Was there in summer 1823. Mr King.* 
sai came to visit her in June of that year, and staid till about 14th July. He 
a^ain returned to Largs on the 19th, and remained till the 4th August, when 
he went up to Glasgow. She knows that he went up on business, .to attend a 
survey of the Monkland Canal, which took place on Wednesday the 6th. She 
remembers the date from having settled a bank' account on the 5th. 

.« 
James Farquha*— Was in the employment of Mr M'Lean, chaise-hirer, 
in 1823 and 1824. He drove Mr Kingan from Glasgow to Drymqn on 1 lth 
January 1824; and he learned at the time that Mr Kingan wjis on his 
way to Gartmore. Witness brought him back on the fourth day afterwards, 
viz. the 15th, from Garvells, which is on the road to Drymen and Gartmore. 

Mr James Monteath, merchant in Glasgow. — Witness was at a meeting 
i& the £tar IfrtvGlasgow, a£ #hi$h <A^r> Robert Watson was also present. This 
was in March 1826. Mr Watson hinted that Mr Kingan was the author of 
the anonymous. letters. . Witness said that as nobody now believed him, Mr 
Watson, to be the author, he had better let the subject drop. Mr Watson 
answered that Witness might be certain her did not make the charge on light 
gjduhda. . The same day,, witness met Mr Watson in the street. He said to 
witness that he thought he bad sufficient proof that Mr Kingan was the au- 
thor of the, letters. This was after the arbitration between Mr Oswald and 
Mf Watson. Before Mr Kingan was. charged with being .the author of the 
anonymous letters, he was in the: yery best society. He is now very much 
flscluded from thai society- . Mr Kingan never insinuated to witness that Mr 
Watson was* the author df the letters/ He never told witness of the Vinegar 
interview. . 

! The Almanack for 1824 was put in evidence, from which it appeared that 
the Glasgow WhitSun-Monday fair that year was on the 31st} May. 

- Mr Roiibat Dalo&kjsh— Resides in St Vincent Street, Glasgow. Knows 
Mr Kingam Witness never received any anonymous letters, ^except on some 
public matters, while he was connected with the magistracy* JHe received 
none before September 182a* He never received any letters or cards from 
Mr Kingan in his life. 

r Mr Jambs Daloleisi*— Jtesides in 3t Vuxjent Street, Glasgow. Received 
■•.'anonymous letter* from v Whitsunday 1Q24 to. Whitsunday 1825 ; and he 
tpMrefcehcedApy lejtt«rs^<aro^ir^m Mr Kinfiui. k . . : , ot u 
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PROOF FOR MR WATSON. 

The following note by Mr Kingan to Miss Margaret Oswald was put in 

evidence r— 

"You must know, Miss Margaret, tbat I met my friend yesterday on my" 
M way home,«itd we had a short 

" DIALOGUE. . , 

« K — Servant, Sir. 
••' " Vihioar. — I think all symptoms of the gout are gone . 
1 " K. — Yes, pretty welL 
' ■*' Viir.— Will you return and dine with us ? 
' " K. — Cannot. You seem to he hoarse. 

mM Vix— I have got a bad cold some way. / 

" K.— You should use Vinegar. 
"Vi*— Vinegar!!! 

u K. — Yes, for the mouth and throat ; it is excellent when it agrees with 
* the constitution. 

" M have a printed garment down in time for the festivity. Yours— K.** 

Mr Aechibald Lawsoit, merchant in Glasgow— Knows Mr Watson inti- 
mately. He also knows Mr Kingan. Heard of the Vinegar note, and has 
seen it He understood Mr Watson to be designated in it by the name " Vine- 
44 gar," and Mr Kingan by •' K." He was frequently with Mr Watson on the 
road to Govan in June 1824. He was then staying at lanthouse* He does 
not remember meeting Mr Kingan at any time witness was walking with Mr 
"Watson on that road. He has not the smallest recollection of any conversa- 
tion between Mr Kingan and Mr Watson in which the word Vinegar was 
used, nor of any conversation where Mr Watson showed agitation. As far a* 
ie recollects, no such conversation took place to his knowledge. Witness had 
not at that time heard of the anonymous letters. He first heard of them after 
the blackballing, from David and Henry Watson, Mr Robert Watson's sons. 
The subject of the Vinegar note was communicated to him a few days after* 
wards. He had not then any recollection of any such conversation. It never 
occurred to him to think of meeting Mr Kingan. He has not now any recoL* 
lection of such meeting. He has endeavoured to recal the circumstances which 
took place about that time, and every thing has increased his belief that there 
was no such thing. He was once intimate with Mr Kingan. Witness has 
teen some of the anonymous letters, but never read through them. Thinks 
Hr Kingan the.most likely person he knows to write these letters. He hat 
known him for 40 years. He has come to the above conclusion from hi* being 



Ilk the* way iff jmiusing himself with people by humorous jokes. Thinks her 
would not scruple at making a joke at the expence of another's feelings. 

CroM-cxamkned. — He is a cousin-german of Mr Watson. He often walked 
down with Mr Watson to Lmtbousem the summer of 1824. He went twen- 
ty or thirty times or more in the course of that summer. He met many 
people when walking down. Has no doubt that he walked down on Saturday, 
the 19th June 1824. He has no recollection of meeting Mr Kingau. He 
may have met him. He would attach no importance to it. He does not re* 
collect that Mr Watson was hoarse on that Saturday ; but he had a cold the 
day after, which prevented his going to church. The first time witness heard: 
of the Vinegar conversation was in January 1826, after the blackballing, 
nineteen months after the conversation was said to have taken place. He 
would not have recollected any common occurrence so long afterwards. Hat 
a memory like other people. Has not a memory for minute circumstances. 
Has no doubt that if Mr Oswald or any other acquaintance had spoken to 
them, or asked after their health, he might have forgotten it. He does nob 
recollect by what road Mr Watson and he went on the above Saturday. They 
generally went by the river side. They usually met in Trongate. They 
sometimes went down Stockwell Street, sometimes down Jamaica Street, but he 
has no recollection which road they took on the day in question. He knows 
that he was at Linthouse on that day, not from his recollection of going down, 
but in consequence of his having ascertained that he was at a field-preaching, 
in Govan on the following day. Mr Watson told witness the story of the 
Vinegar interview, the same day on which witness first heard of the black- 
balling. Mr Watson soon afterwards said to witness that he believed Kingan 
was the author of the anonymous letters. He spoke of it as what he had no 
doubt o£ He told witness that he had heard, from Mr Walkinshaw, that 
Mr Kingan had been thrashed at a ball. Witness does not recollect where 
this was said. He does not remember that Mr Oswald was ever present 
when Mr Watson mentioned it. Witness has not read through any of the 
letters except one, that to Mrs Miller. He knows that Mr Kingan was in 
good society. Being interrogated, Did you entertain, while Mr Kingan was 
in that society, the opinion that he was capable of writing letters " containing 
44 gross and obscene allusions, and abominable insinuations and charges of im~ 
w proper and immoral conduct against the parties, or the near relations of 
" the parties, to whom the said letters were transmitted ; and containing 
" matter offensive and insulting to the said parties, and calculated to hurt 
" the feelings of the individuals to whom they were addressed, and to create' 
" dissensions in families, and to destroy friendly intercourse, and containing 
" matter of so abominable description, that whoever was guilty of writing or 
? transmitting the said letters, knowing their contents, ought to be branded 
" with infamy, and banished from society ?" The witness answered, " I should 
" hot have supposed him capable of writing such letters when I knew him." 

Re-examined fir Mr Watton, — If Mr Watson had exhibited agitation or 
convulsive movements, witness does not think he could forget it. 

Again examined fir Mr Kingan: — Witness does not remember meeting Mr 
Oswald on the Saturday in question. 

Mr Jeffrey here asked Mr Cockburn if he intended to found anything on 
what was stated by Mr Walkinshaw regarding insanity, as, if he did, he 
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would examine Mr Lawson da tShU sobjett Mr OcfclifrtiTB mwlt mnn* tm 
•wer, and no interrogatory en the subject waa put 

- Mr Hove** AitxKw, agent for the Bank of Scotland in Gtagow.-»ft*io to- 
tii— fctiyaoqoainted with Mr Watson $ and he ha* known Mr Kingan for many 
years. About the end of 1 82a,: or beginning of 1825, witness had a conversation 
with Mir Kingan, whom he met in the street. Mr Kingan asked kfrn if he had 
heard of an/ anonymous letters. Witness answered that he had not, rfn& asked 
Mi* Kingan if he had got any of the fetters. He gave witness on* which he said 
Be hack received, addressed John* Gingham, Esq. Witness asked if he sus* 
petted any one* He answered, •* there is one d— — d scoundrel whom we do 
"snspeirt.* He showed witness the letter, and asked his opinion of the hand* 
writing. Witness told him the accountant in his banking-office was a better" 
judge; and witness undertook to show' the letter to the accountant for hi* 
opinion. A few days afterwards Dr Miller said to witness that he was sorry 
to bear that his, witness's friend, Mr Watson, was accused of writing anony- 
moos letters. Witness asked who accused him, and Dr Miller said that both 
Kingan and Oswald believed him to be the author. Witness told Dr Miller 
his conviction that it was not true. Witness afterwards met Mr Oswald on 
the street. Mr Oswald said, Dr Miller has informed you that Mr Watson is 
suspected of writing anonymous letters. Witness said he might as 'well have 
accused the statue of King William. Mr Oswald said, if witness had a con- 
versation with Kingan, he would convince him. Witness said to Mr Oswald 
that it would be right to tell Mr Watson; Mt Oswald would not agree to 
this. Mr Oswald appointed to meet witness at Mr Kingan's. They met 
there ne*t day. Both Mr Oswald and Mr Kingan accused Mr Watson of 
writing the Oovan letters. Mr Oswald was indignant on account of his family, 
who had received letters. Mr Kingan mentioned to witness his interview 
with Mr Watson when the word Vinegar was f used, and that Mr Watson's 
appearance convinced him that Mr Watson was the author. Witness could 
ttiake no other inference than that Mr Watson was the person who had been 

to/fore alluded to by Mr Kingan as a d d scoundrel. Witness pressed hard 

to be allowed to make a communication on the subject to Mr Watson. He 
was not permitted to do so* He was expressly prohibited by both Mr Kingan 
and Mr Oswald, There appeared to be more repugnance on Mr Kingan's 
p«it than Mr Oswald's. Witness had a suspicion that Mr Kingan was the 
author. He cannot tell from what this suspicion arose. It was chiefly from 
Ids repugnance to a communication to Mr Watson. Mr Oswald said he 
would show witness the letters. Witness saw two or three of the Govan let- 
ters in Mr Oswald's house. Witness : thought there was a sirnUartty in the 
handwriting to that of Mr Kingan, and also to the handwriting of an anonymous 
letter witness had received some years before. Witness made no communication 
to Mr Watson until after the blackballing. The blackballing too* place on a 
Wednesday, and witness understood it was in consequericeof the-fmputation as 
to the anonymous letters. Witness, the following Saturday, as he thinks, spoke 
to Mr Watson's two brothers on the subject, and they agreed to telHKr Watson 
on Monday. At the meeting on Monday Mr Wallace was present, and witness irf 
flwt sure whether Mr 8cott was there. At this meeting Mr Thomas Watson said 
ha thought thedhoaymourf letters had been written ByKtofeatt. Mr "Thomas 
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WataoM ww the tot pm* who taid his brother Robert. Witness «poke to 
him on the subject soon afterwards. Mr Watson was very much agitated and 
distressed. He was long so, and witness does not think be has yet recovered 
from it* Witness had frequent conversations with Mr Watson*. - Mr Watson 
expressed a strong desire to prosecute his accusers. Witness proposed a sub- 
mission only as to Mr Oswald, not as to Mr Kingan, because he was convinced 
that he was the author, and in the hope of continuing the fiaendship-between 
Mr Oswald and Mr Watson. Mr Watson named Professor Davidson as arbi- 
ter. Mr Oswald objected to that gentleman, or any other lawyer. Mr Stir* 
ling and Air Mackintosh were afterwards suggested. Mr Oswald called at wit- 
ness's office, and suggested Mr Stirling. Mr Mackintosh then came in, and 
witness said, " Here is the man." Mr Mackintosh accepted with reluctance* 
Mr Oswald pressed him* Witness suggested that no professional men should 
be employed, and he himself wrote the submission. He was not clerk. Mr 
Oswald stipulated that Mr Watson's handwriting, and that of his brothers and' 
eons, should be produced. Witness had made, mention of his suspicion of Mr 
Kingan to Mr Mackintosh some days before. A note in Mr Kingan's hand- 
writing was produced in the submission. Witness suggested to the arbiters to 
bring Lizars from Edinburgh for his opinion as to the handwriting of the let- 
ters. Witness had had a proof of Mr Iizars' talents, but had never seen him. 
Mr Lizars came to Glasgow and examined the documents. Witness had 
written to Mr Bennet of the Bank of Scotland, to send him. The submission* 
terminated in an award in favour of Mr Watson. After Mr Iizars. had seen 
the above note, the arbiter* wanted more specimens of Mr Kingan's hand- 
writing. Mr Mackintosh came to witness, and told him so. This was when 
'the. arbiters were with Mr Lizars. More- specimens of Mr Kingan's hand- 
writing were obtained through Mr Watson. Witness does not' know from 
whom they were got. There was a similarity in the handwriting, and also in 
the orthography of Mr Kingan's and the anonymous letters. When there 
should have been a single /, there was a double O, as in Jlnmll^ specitUi.* The 
handwriting waft the same as that of the letter which witness had received. 



' * This is the amount of the evidence of Mr Watson's assertion that there 
was a similarity between the anonymous letters and Mr Kingan's, from the 
same errors occurring in the oriltography of both. L It may perhaps be thought 
that the most correct and satisfactory mode of establishing this would have 
been to have pointed out to the Jury, 'from the letters themselves, the al- 
leged similar instances of bad spelling; but on the part of Mr Watson, it 
would appear, this was not considered advisable. It was thought better that 
the Jury should take Mr Aitken'* account of the matter. And Mr Watson 
even' preferred to forego the use of the engraved facsimile* of resemblance* 
which he had got prepared, undoubtedly at a great expence, rather than allow 
the much more ample facsimifes prepared on the part of Mr Kingan to go be-' 
fore the Jury. The Dean of Faculty, when the Jury were about to be in- 
efcwed, observed to thenr, that he bad omitted in- his reply to allude to the al- 
leged resemblances in the orthography ; that perhaps there might be some in- 
ptanoevin Mr Kijagan's, letters, pf words being spelled with a double L> where 
a single- / is now most commonly used; but that in the anonymous letters 
nearly one-half of all the words were wrong spelled. The Jury, however, be 
added,' would take with them both the anonymous and the genuine letters, 
and- wdtrid satisfy themselves as to the ficfer and the Jury accordiagly did** J 
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Witness had suspected Mr Kingan all along. Witness drew t fee t»nclusidtr 
from bis habits. 

Crou~cxamin&L— The first communication which he had with Mr Kingan,, 
was about the letter addressed Gingham. This was at the end of 1824, or be- 
ginning of 1825. He might have asked Mr Kingan to show him this letter. 
Witness asked the accountant to look at it. It was in their conversation as to 
that letter, that Mr Kingan said we suspect one d d scoundrel. There 
was scrawling on the letter, as if by children. The ne£t communication to 
witness was by Br Miller, a few days afterwards. He said that Kingan and 
Oswald both believed Watson to be the author. The next communications 
was from Mr Oswald. Mr Oswald at that time declined to authorise a com- 
munication to Mr Watson. Witness had seen none of the Govan letters at 
the time he met with Mr Oswald in Mr Kingan's ; but Mr Oswald had told 
him that they were improper to be seen by ladies. As to the letter addressed 
Gingham, Mr Kingan expressed his opinion that it came from Mr Watson's 
house, as there was a lady there, who, being a foreigner, called him Gingham* 
Witness thought the anonymous letter which he himself had formerly received 
came from Mr Kingan, from the similarity of the handwriting and the ortho- 
graphy. After the visit to Mr Kingan, witness went with Mr Oswald to his 
house, and saw some of the letters. He read a few lines of them. Witness 
does not recollect of hearing anything from Mr Kingan, from that time till 
after the blackballing. Witness recollects no other grounds for suspecting Mr 
Kingan, but those he has stated. When witness met with Mr Watson's 
brothers, after the blackballing, he had not seen any more of the letters. Mr 
Thomas Watson started the idea at that meeting* of Mr Kingan being the 
author. Witness does net think that Thomas W atson had then seen any of 
the letters, or knew of them before. As to the reference, witness acted for 
both parties. He was anxious to prove Mr Watson's innocence. Witness 
met with Mr Watson and his friends, when the reference was proposed. Mr 
Oswald was not there. Mr Oswald suggested Mr Stirling. When Mr 
Mackintosh came into witness's office, while Mr Oswald was there, witness 
said, " that is the man." Witness had told Mr Mackintosh of the suspicion 
of Kingan's guilt, previous to the submission. He had not told Mr Os- 
wald of this. Witness had said to Mr Oswald he suspected there was an 
Iago in the case. He did not name the person to whom he alluded. Witness 
considered the submission to be entirely between Mr Oswald and Mr Watson. 
It is probable witness then had it in view to make enquiries in the submission 
as to Mr Kingan's connection with the letters. Mr Oswald expressed his 
willingness to drag the guilty party to light. Witness wrote for Lizars. 
One note of Mr Kingan's was exhibited to Mr Lizars. The arbiters got 
specimens of the handwriting of Mr Gilbert Watson, and of Mr Robert Wat* 
son and his two sons. Witness supposes these were laid before the engravers. 
When Mr Lizars came, witness introduced him to the arbiters. Witness had 
not communicated, and never did communicate his suspicions of Mr Kingan 
to Mr Stirling. 

Re-examined— TAx Mackintosh came. into the bank while Mr Oswald was 
there, by mere accident, not by design. Witness meant Mr Kingan by Iago. 
Had no idea that Mr Watson or Mr Oswald was the author. There was an 
^ligation on Mr Oswald to keep the anonymous letters, and to aid Mx Watt 
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son, or to end^vdur himself to get at the truth- Mr Watson offered ever* faci- 
lity for eliciting the truth* Thinks Mr Oswald did not do so. 

Again, examined Jbr Mr Kingan. — Witness thought that when Mr Watson 
was suspected, the suspicion ought to have been communicated to him.' 
When witness told Mr Mackintosh of his suspicions of Kingan, witness did not 
propose to communicate to Kingan that he was suspected. Cannot give any. 
reason for this. Mr Watson told witness that he had heard that Mr Kingan 
had written anonymous letters to Mrs Haggart and her father, before her. 
marriage, but that on application to Sirs Haggart, it was found that no such 
letters had been written. Witness does not recollect whether Mr Watson 
mentioned these two things to him at the same time, or at different times. 

Mr Samuel Hunter, editor of the Glasgow Herald newspaper— -He 
knows Mr Watson, Mr Kingan, and Mr Oswald. One day early in summer 
1824, he happened to call on Mr Kingan, and found him in conversation with 
Mr Oswald. After some time Mr Kingan said to Mr Oswald, Shall we men- 
tion the circumstance to Hunter ? to which Mr Oswald replied that he might. 
Mr Kingan then reminded witness of an anonymous letter, which he, Mr" 
Kingan, had received many years before, and in which Mr Smith and witness 
were mentioned ; and asked him if he had any recollection of the handwriting. 
Witness said that he had not. Mr Kingan then showed witness a letter 
which he was told was anonymous, addressed to one of the Miss Oswalds. 
Witness looked merely at the address, and said that he had no recollection of 
the handwriting of the former anonymous letter. Witness would not look at 
the inside, as it was addressed to a lady. Mr Kingan said that the inhabitants 
of Govan had received many anonymous letters, and that the same person 
had been suspected who was formerly suspected of writing the letter to Mr 
Kingan, viz. Mr Gilbert Watson ; but that, as that gentleman had been so 
severely wounded by an accidental shot of a fowling-piece that be could not 
write, and as the letters still went on, it was supposed that the letters must 
have been written by some other person of the family ; and the suspicion had 1 
ultimately fallen on the head of the family, Mr Robert Watson. After this, 
Mr Kingan occasionally informed witness that the letters were proceeding,' 
and that the grounds of his suspicion against Mr Watson wete increasing. Mr 
Kingan mentioned minute circumstances whieh could not well be accounted!' 
for otherwise than on the supposition that Mr Watson was the author of the 
letters. These statements, the witness is ashamed to say, had too much the 
effect of making him believe the truth of the suspicion. Mr Smith also often', 
spoke to witness on the subject. Mr Kingan spoke of Mr Watson's gossiping; 
turn, and of his talking with servants, on the road. Mr Kingan is a very plea* 
sant clever fellow. He has a strong sense of the ridiculous. His stories tell" 
sp well, that if he went great lengths, they would rebound upon him. He is 
a good hand at making a story out of new cloth. 

Cross-examined. — Witness happened to call accidentally at Mr Kingan'a ott 
the occasion when he found Mr Oswald there. They were in conversation- 
about the anonymous letter, which was before them when he called. Their ob- 
ject in speaking to him about the letter was to ascertain whether he could re- 
cognise the handwriting to be the same as that of the letter which Mr Kingan' 
had formerly received. Witness hjad coiwurredin suspecting Mr Gilbert Wat* 
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pon to be author of the fetfe* received by Mr JCngan. At the above meeting 
Mr Kingan was .the spokesman ; but Mr Oswald assented to what he said. 
Witness. thought that Mr Kingan had first suggested Mr Gilbert Watson as 
the author of the Govan letters, but that Mr Oswald's family had followed 
out the suspicion. The facts which Mr Kingan stated to the witness as the 
grounds of suspicion against Mr Watson could only have been known to him 
from information.* Witness had no conversation with Mr Oswald on the sub- 
ject, except on the above occasion. In consequence of his talents as a clever 
man, Mr Kingan was much in good society- His jocularity recommended hiin 
to society. Witness could not sjiy there was any malignity in his jokes ; but 
he might be occasionally severe. Interrogated whether he would consider him 
likely to be guilty of writing anonymous letters such as those described in the 
Issues*, which description was read to the witness, he depones, That before the 
accusation against Mr Kingan, he could not have supposed him capable of 
writing such letters. Witness first heard from Mr Kingan himself that he 
was accused. He sent for witness to tell him. Witness afterwards heard 
that Mr Kingan was accused, from Mr Watson, after all the town had heard 
of it. Witness had a discussion with Mr Kingan about the grounds of the sus- 
picion, against Mr Watson. Mr Kingan never admitted that he himself had 
any connection with the letters. Witness is no judge of handwriting. He 
knows that Mr Kingan has been excluded from society ; but he would not say- 
that this has been solely on account of the charge against him of writing the' 
letters, but partly on account of his conduct in accusing Mr Watson. There 
was a letter about Vinegar, which made a great noise in Glasgow. Witness 
never read any of the anonymous letters. Witness having only beard Mr 
Kingan joke directly, does not know how he might joke anonymously, Mr 
Kingan writing anonymously would not write foolishly or silHry, unless he 
wished his letter to pass for the production of a foolish or silly person. Wit- 
ness thinks that the anonymous letter referring to the Vinegar conversation 
must necessarily have been written by one of the three persons who were said 
to have been present at the conversation alluded to ; Mr Watson, Mr Kingan, 
and Mr Lawson. No one would suspect Mr Lawson ; and many more would 
suspect Mr Kingan than Mr Watson to be the author. 
.. Interrogated by the J»ry.-*-The letter witness has referred to is the letter 
tigncd " Vmigar." ,•.-..-. 

Mr Thomas Smith, merchant, Glasgow — Has known Mr Kingan many 
years. Witness often goes to watering places in summer. Witness heard of 
the anonymous letters, and had much conversation about them with Mr 
Hunter, Mr Oswald, and Dr Miller. Remembers the anonymous letter re- 
ceived by Mr Kingan long ago. Mr Gilbert Watson was suspected to be the' 
author. There were suspicions also that he was the author of the Govan letters ; 
but a letter having been received while Mr G. Watson was unwell, the suspi- 
cion was removed to Mr Robert Watson. Witness cannot say whether Mr 
Oswald ox M^ Kingan first mentioned this suspicion to witness. He had con- 
versations wilh them both together, and also with Mr Kingan alone on the subject. 
There were long interruptions between these conversations. Mr Kingan, towards" - 
$* end, expressed his decided belief that Mr Robert Watson was the author. 
jk mentioned circumstances to. impress witness with this belief. They were ra- 



■herfrwtou*/ Tbey did ^ot ipip^w witness with tbej*lie£ The-Vin^ar 
etory which Mr Kingan told him did impress 4iim a little. Mr Kingan 
•aid that Air Watson, was given to prying and sneering. He said that Mi 
Watson would observe a new coat with a sneer. The Vinegar note, was iht) 
•nly thing which at all impressed witness with any suspicion of Mr Watson* 
Mr Kingan thought witness did not put such value on the Vinegar story as he 
had expected, One of the letters had been received through the Renfrew 
Post-office. When witness and Mr Kingan were passing through Renfiewt 
witness suggested that the/ should enquire at the Post-office; but the/ learn* 
ed nothing about the letter. This was earl/ in .1824* * 

Cro*#-£xaminaZ.— -Witness's name was mentioned in the letter received by 
Mr Kingan. Witness had heard of the Govan letters some /ears before 1824. 
Remembers having a conversation with Mr Oswald, when the latjter express* 
dd a desire Co get a sight of the old letter received by Mr Kingan* This was 
in Mr Oswald's house. Mr Kingan did not reside in Govan. The circum* 
stances which he referred to in his conversation with the witness, could 
hardly have been known to him, if he had not been told of them. The ground* 
on which Mr Oswald and Mr Kingan went, were the same, up to the Vinegar 
story, which had a strong effect on witness. Mr Kingan's belief appeared to 
be nearly as strong at the first as at the last. Witness had often converse* 
tions with Dr Miller and one or two others on the subject 4 but it was under* 
atood that what passed was not to be repeated. 

Mr Johv Thomas Alstoy— Was Provost of Glasgow frpm October 1829 
to October 1824. He visited* Mr Kirkman Finlay at Toward Castle in July 
or August 1824. Mr Kingan was there. When witness was walking with 
Mr Kingan, the latter said that Mr Watson had an aukward practice of writ* 
ing anonymous letters. He mentioned some particulars ; and witness's im* 
pression is, that he wished to convey the impression that Mr Robert Wats**; 
was the author of some anonymous letters which had been received by persons 
in Govan. When witness was Provost, he got an anonymous poem. It re* 
feted to agentleman, J. E. m • « 

• The defender no doubt intended that the evidence given by Mr Alston is 
reference to this poem, should be connected with that of Mr George Madera* 
tosh as to the conversation with Mr Kingan, of which he speaks as havinjf 
taken place at TiUichewan two or three years before. Since the trial, now* 
ever, undoubted information has been received that this poem, though anony- 
mous, as such poems generally are, was not sent to Mr Alston anonymously t 
and Mr Kingan, conscious of his innocence, and desirous completely to remove 
the unjust suspicion which it was intended to fasten on him, addressed to Mr 
Alston the following letter, dated Edinburgh, 16th July 1826 :—" Sir— l» 
" the evidence you gave on the trial in which I was interested, you made/ 
" mention of having seen a poem on a person whose initials were J. JEJ., 
u I trust you will so far oblige me as to inform me whether, the said, poem, 
" was sent to aou anou^rmmtly^ or whether you know the writer or the person 
** by whom it was shown to you, and if it contained mere than four lines. A* 
" my counsel were wholly unprepared for this evidenee, it was impossible J6n> 
" them to elicit this in Court. (Signed) Jour Kip?**," Mr Alston's. re^ 
ply is dated Liverpool, 19th July, and is in these terms :-r~" Sir,— rHavjng ajH 
** peared'to give my evidenee -upon. certain anonymous letters, to whicji && 
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- Crots-examttud^-'WytBeas yna along with M* Kingaft at the time of th* 
above conversation. The grounds of Mr Kingan's suspicion were inferences 
drawn from the letters, and from facts. Witness lived in Govan in 1820. He 
had received an anonymous letter at that time, which he burned. Witness 
cannot speak to the handwriting. As to the anonymous letters of which Mr 
Kingan spoke, he referred witness to Mr Oswald or Mr Rowan. Witness 
treated the suspicion with contempt. He once made a slight allusion to- it 
when passing Mr Oswald and Mr Kingan. Did not consider himself bound 
tosecresy. He mentioned the chxvmstance to Mrs Alston, but to nobody 
else, until after the blackballing. . 

» 
• Mr George Mackintosh, Dunchattan— Knows the parties. First heard 
of the anonymous letters in January 1826s. He was told of them by his fit* 
ther, who was one of the arbiters in the reference between Mr Watson And 
Mr Oswald. He saw Mr Lizars when in Glasgow. Lusars showed him some 
anonymous letters, and also genuine letters, one of them in Mr Watson's 
handwriting. Witness compared this letter with the anonymous letters. 
There was no resemblance between them. Saw another genuine letter. It 
was Mr. Kingan's. Witness thought it was in thejsame handwriting as. the 
anonymous letters. Witness is accustomed to drawing and copying. In Oc- 
tober 1821, witness waa at Tillichewan with Mr Kingan on a visit to Mr 
Horrocks. Mr Kingan recited to witness part of a satirical poem ridiculing 
the folly of a person, J. £. Witness said to Mr Kingan, he supposed he meant 
to send it to that person, on which Mr Kingan said, " By God it will be a 
u capital subject to fire off an anonymous upon." Witness asked whether he v 
meant to send an anonymous letter. Mr Kingan answered, he did* Witness>. 
observed, that the person would put it in the fire. Mr Kingan said an ana* 
nymoiis often produced a great .effect. ' Mr Kingan repeated a few lines of the 
poem. 9 



" more importance has been attached than they deserved ; and having been- 
a informed that the Court have refused to allow any new trial respecting 
" them, I think it proper to decline answering the queries in your letter to 

* me of the 16th instant, which have reference to the former trial (Signed) 

* J* T. Alston." This reserve on the part of Mr Alston is regretted, not 
learned ; and the public are left to form their own judgment firem the facts 
which have been laid before them. ,, • . i 

* * One great object of this deposition undoubtedly was to establish the* 
averment made by Mr Watson's Counsel, that Mr Kingan had been in the habit 
of writing anonymous letters ; that he was so familiar with the subject, that 
for the sake of brevity, he was accustomed to call an anonymous letter, " an 
** anonymous.*' But it is worthy of remark, that Mr Mackintosh, jun. was 
the only witness who could be found to give any evidence in support of this' 
charge. He could not accuse himself of ever having been on habits of inti- 
macy with Mr Kingan. But there were several of Mr Kingan Vmost inti- 
mate and confidential friends, who had known him for the half of his lifetime,* 
who were witnesses for Mr Watson, and by no means unwilling witnesses ; yet' 
Bone of them could say that Mr Kingan was either accustomed to write anony- 
mous letters, or had ever been suspected of such a practice, until he was ac- 
cused by Mr Watson. It may also be observed, that if Mr Kingan had writ-* 
ten an anonymous letter to the highly respectable individual to whom Mr' 
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' Mr Mwvod OajMCli., merchant, Glasgow—Knows Mr Kingan and Mr 
John Miller. Witness was at a ball in Mr Miller's house in March 182$. 
'Witness heard of an anonymous letter which Mr Miller had got About a 
•year after the ball, and some time after the blackballing, witness had a conver- 
sation with Mr Kingan on the subject of the anonymous letters. This was at 
the Western Club Rooms. Mr Kingan asked witness to speak to him aside. ' 
He inquired what had pasted between Mr Miller and witness; Mr Miller 
b*& previously asked witness whether he remembered who the four persona 
•were who were present on the occasion of the ball, at a particular period of the 
evening. Witness remembered three of them. Mr Miller wanted to know is 
Mr Kingan was the fourth. Witness could not tell whether Mr Kingan was 
or was not present at the time referred to. Witness repeated to Mr Kingan 
what had passed between him and Mr Miller. Something was then said of Mr 
Watson, hut whether by witness or Mr Kingan, witness does not recollect? 
Witness expressed an opinion that Mr Watson could not be the author of the 
letter, because he was not at the balL Mr Kingan said that Mrs Smith was 
there, and that she was living with Mr Watson at the time. Witness does 
net recollect the impression made on him at the time as to Mr Kingan's ob- 
ject It might be inferred that his remark was intended to convince witness 
that the letter had come from Mr Watson's house. There was a black maid* 
servant in attendance at the ball, to whom witness said something in jest in 
the negro language. 

Cra**~examined~+At the time of the above conversation with Mr Kingan* 
the imputation against Mr Watson was quite public. Mr Kingan and wit 
» speculated how Mr Watson might have known what occurred at the ball 



Mr John Millee, merchant, Glasgow— Witness received an anonymous 
letter addressed to Mrs Miller, which he opened. It bears the postmark of 
24th March 1825. There had been a ball in his house on the 7th of that 
month. Mr Kingan was there. He came late—about half«past eleven* 
When he came in, witness was near the door of the anti-room. Mr Kingan 
asked where Mrs Miller was. Witness said, Dancing. Witness took him up 
and introduced him to Mrs Miller. When witness said that Mrs Miller was 
dancing, Mr Kingan repeated, Dancing ! Mr Mungo Campbell said some* 
thing jestingly to a black maid-servant who was in attendance. None of Mr 
Watson's family were at the ball ; and witness does not remember that there 
were any Oovan people there. Witness had no suspicion who wrote the letter 
until he saw Lizars' report. 

Crou-examined, — Mr Kingan sent his agent to witness to ask if he had said 



Mackintosh alludes, that gentleman would undoubtedly have been brought 
forward as a /witness to prove the fact 

From the nature of the occurrence mentioned by Mr Mackintosh, Mr Watson 
could only hfrve become acquainted with it from a spontaneous communication. 
Mr Macluntpsh's father, in his character of arbiter between Mr Oswald and Mr 
Watson, had done Mr Kingan " some service ;" and the son was resolved tw 
fill the family cup of kindness to the brim. He had carefully preserved the 
very words ojf the conversation for seven long years, to be made forthcoming 
at .(his trial, ^respecting anonymous, letters which did not exist for years after 
the date of the conversation. 

/ * 
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*hat Mr Kingan was the author. Witness said he had, but only in consequence 
•of Lizars' report. On seeing some documents which Mr Kingan's agent 
•showed him, witness wrote a letter addressed to Mr Kingan, that he was quite 
-satisfied that he was not the author. Mr Gilbert Watson was the person who 
-showed witness Lizars' report. - • • > • 

Mr Charles Mackintosh of Dunchattan— Witness was one of the re- 
ferees in the submission between Mr Oswald and Mr Watson. Mr Aitken 
applied to witness to accept of the office. Witness did not agree at once. He 
was very reluctant to do so. Witness was at last induced to accept, in conse- 
quence of Mr Charles Stirling having agreed to be one of the arbiters. Wit- 
ness was more in habits of friendship with Mr Oswald than with Air Watson. 
Witness thought Mr Oswald in an auk ward situation, and that he would get 
easier out of it by a submission than a law-suit. Mr Oswald gave in a 
written statement of the grounds of his charge against Mr Watson. It 
founded upon the Vinegar interview, among many other things. This state- 
ment made no impression on the arbiters- against Mr Watson. The first re- 
solution of the arbiters was, to take the opinion of Mr Lizars, engraver. They 
did so with the cordial approbation of both parties.* Mr Lizars came to 
Glasgow. The letters were exhibited to him. Witness had got them from 
Mr Oswald. Witness had heard that another person was suspected of writing 
the letters, viz. Mr Kingan. Witness told Mr Oswald that he had heard this 
from Mr Aitken. • Mr Oswald said they had better not try that* Mr Oswald 
gave witness some of the anonymous letters, and two or three cards of Mr 
Watson's, and desired witness to look at the addresses. Witness made no ob- 
servation. Witness submitted these letters and cards to Mr Lizars. A card 
from Mr Kingan to Miss Oswald was also laid before him. It was the Vine- 
gar note. It was got from Mr Oswald along with the other letters. No other 
letters of Mr Kingan's were laid before him at this time.f Some letters of 
Mr Watson's sons had been also got. During the investigation Mr Lizars 



* This, it is presumed, is to be understood merely with regard to the inves- 
tigation as to whether the anonymous letters were in the handwriting of Mr 
Watson—not as to whether they were in the handwriting of Mr Kingan, who 
was no party to the submission^ Indeed, Mr Mackintosh afterwards, at the 
close of his examination, admits that it was not till the evening before he went 
to London, that he communicated to Mr Oswald that Mr Kingan was sus- 
pected, which was some time after the investigation by Mr Lizars. 
* + There appears to be some mistake here as to the Vinegar note. Mr Ait- 
ken, who knows the whole of this part of the procedure most thoroughly, does 
not say that the note shown to Lizars was the Vinegar note, or^ that it had 
teen produced by Mr Oswald. The following explanation we hiive no doubt 
will satisfy Mr Mackintosh of his mistake, which was of course q^iite uninten- 
tional, and which, besides* is perhaps of little importance — only art explanation 
of the actual state of the fcct will show that Mr Watson, not Mr Oswald, is 
the party chargeable with having introduced specimens of Mr Kingan's hand- 
writing into the submission, with the view of obtaining an ex forte opinion 
against Mr Kingan, while he was kept in total ignorance of the pfoceeding, or 
even by Mr Walkinahaw.' Mr Lizars* report to the arbiters, whicn is in process 
(So. 4;— a*),; is in these Words : — '* I have examined and compared the anony- 
44 mous writings marked with my initials, with the letters also'marked with 
.1 
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compared Mr Watson^ letters mitfe tbe anonymous. He accidentally looked 
at tbe Vinegar note, and exclaimed, this is a letter of a different kind. Mr 
lizars knew nothing of who the author was. The exclamation was voluntary 
on his part Witness told Mr Aitken to get as many letters of Mr Kingan's 
as possible. Afterwards some more letters of Mr Kingan's were* brought by 
Mr Aitken. Mr Lizars examined them. Afterwards he dined with witness. 
He then asked witness who Mr Watson was. Mr lizars, at the examination, 
pointed out to the arbiters certain words ; among others, this and that, which 
he said afforded damning proof that the person who wrote the Vinegar note 
was the author of the anonymous letters. Mr Lizars made out a report of his 
opinion. He asked leave to take the letters to Edinburgh, which was allowed ; 
and Mr Clerk, engraver there, was consulted by him, and concurred in - his 
opinion. Witness afterwards went to London. On his' return, Mr Oswald 
desired that he and Mr Stirling would call on Mr. Kingan, and get informa- 
tion from him as to what passed in the Vinegar dialogue. They accordingly 
went to Mr Kingan's house ; and he stated the import of the dialogue. Mr 
- Kingan was then confined to the house with sore eyes ; but his statement was 
clear, and distinct. They spoke of the infamous nature of the letters ; and 
. Mr Kingan said, if he was guilty, he deserved to be hanged as high as Haman. 
The result of this interview was to confirm witness in the belief that Mr 
.Kingan was the author. Mr Kingan stated, that when the word Vinegar was 
used, Mr Watson was excessively agitated. He stated that he had added 
something more, but that he was not sure that Mr Watson had heard it. He 
said that Mr Lawson was there. Witness waited on Mr Lawson. He firmly 
and positively denied that he had any recollection of such a conversation as 
that mentioned by Mr Kingan. Some questions were put to the arbiters by 



" my initials and the letter A « and I am humbly of opinion, that they are all 
"written by the same individual, of which I think there can be little or no 
" doubt." Now, it seems to be admitted on all hands, that the only specimens 
of Mr Kingan's handwriting, which were laid before Mr lizars x>n this occa- 
sion, were the note which he first saw, and the writings procured from Mr 
Walkinshaw. But the specimens of Mr Kingan's handwriting, which are ini- 
tialed by Mr Lizars, and marked with the letter A, do not include the Vine- 
gar note. They comprise the writings obtained from Walkinshaw, and a 
note from Air Kingan to Mr WgUon him&lf, dated u wedy. Novr. 30," but.rio 
other note or letter whatever ; and it is presumed it will not be pretended 
that the arbiters, or rather Mr Lizars, was furnished with this, note by Mr 
Oswald, or even by Mr Walkinshaw. This note, addressed to Mr Watson, is 
in process (No. 41), and is marked with Mr Lizars' initials and the letter A ; but 
there is no marking by him upon the Vinegar note, which is also in process, No. 4. 
It may be added, that Mr Lizars' report is dated the lGth January ; and that, 
in point of fact, it is believed the Vinegar note was not produced by Mr Oswald 
until he gave in hi* written Statement to the arbiters, which is dated the 24th 
. February. Jt must have been. then that Mr Mackintosh received it from hun. 
Mr Ljzars also, on the same 16th January, prepared and delivered to Mr 
Mackintosh a separate report, which is also in process (No. 2 — 4), stating his 
opinion that the anonymous letters were not in the handwriting either of Mr 
Watson or of his sons* This, it is presumed, was intended for the. use of tbe 
arbiters, and it was quite sufficient for their purpose. • The other report, which 
related to Mr Kingan, was, it is presumed, intended for Mr Watson's own 
use. . * • 
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Mr Kingan. He aaksd them if they thought him capable erf wjiti«gth»ki. 
ters.. Mr Stirling said he did not. Witness and nothing. Witness knows 
Mr Kingan well. Before this, he thought htm perfectly incapable of writing 
such letters. Mr Oswald did nothing tti prevent Mr Kingan's letters being 
laid before . Mr Lizars. Mt Stirling wrote to witness at London, that he 
thought Mr Kingan's letters should not be shown there. 

Cross-examined. — It was after the reference was proposed that witness heard 
of Mr Kingan. being suspected. The specimens of handwriting, which were 
first laid before Mr Lizars, were the same which witness got from Mr Oswald. 
Here, a letter was shown to witness, .which had been written by him and Mr 
Stirling to Mr Kingan, and in which they stated that they had submitted his 
letters for the opinion of the engravers, because Mr Watson had insisted on 
It, Witness said, " I confirm all that is in that letter." It did not occur to 
witness that Mr Kingan should be apprised of the suspicion against him, or of 
the investigation as to his handwriting. Witness felt for. Mr Kingan. He 
presumed that he was innocent. When Mr Lizars had reported unfavourably ■ 
lor Mr Kingan, witness did not think it necessary to inform him. The com- 
paratio literatim produced an impression on witness. When witness was in Lon- 
don, Mr FreeMng of the Post-office said to him that such evidence uncorrobora- 
ted was a rope of sand. Br Woolaston, to whom the writings were submitted, saw 
similarities between Mr Kingan's hand and that of the anonymous letters ; but 
some of the characters led him to think that the anonymous letters were not Mr 
Kingan's. While witness was in London, he received a letter from Mr Stirling, 
in which he prescribed a certain mode of inquiry, viz. that the persons to be 
consulted should, without communicating them to witness, seal up their opi- 
nions, to be opened in Glasgow. Witness wrote to Mr Stirling in answer, 
that if he had not a carte blanche, he would throw up the submission. Mr 
Stirling then wrote to witness, that he might proceed in the way he saw pro* 
per. After this witness proceeded to show the letters to different persons. 
Witness does not know how the letters in Mr Kingan's handwriting were ob- 
tained. Witness applied to Mr Aitken, as Mr Watson's friend, to procure such 
letters. Witness does not know that the parties who applied for these letters 
refused to let the holders of them communicate the circumstance to Mr King, 
an. Witness imagines that they did not. Witness thinks that Mr Lizars 
took with him to Edinburgh the whole letters which had been submitted to 
him.* Witness does not know to whom the papers in the submission were 
delivered after the award, or where they went. Does not know whether 
Mr Kingan's letters were given back to the persons from whom they were 
received, or delivered to Mr Watson. f Mr Watson was under great anxiety 



* The receipt granted by Mr Lizars to Mr Mackintosh, on 17th January 
1826, produced by Mr Watson, (No. 7 of Mr Kingan's action), proves that all 
the documents which were taken to Edinburgh, were one specimen of Mr King, 
an's handwriting, one specimen of the anonymous handwriting, and two speci- 
mens of Mr Watson's handwriting. 

t It appears from Mr Miller's evidence, that Mr Gilbert Watson showed 

% him Lizars' report. And in point of fact that report, Clerk's report, and all 

Mr Kingan's letters, with other papers which had been produced in the 

submission, were produced by Mr Watson, .either with his own summons, 

or with his defences to Mr Kingan's action. 
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of-mind, and; when the reports from Mr linn ana Mr Clerk were obtained, 
fitness mentioned to him or Mr Aitken, that the reports were favourable for 
Mr Watson. 

Me-cxamincd~— The interview of the arbiters with Mr Kingan was after 
witness's return* from London. Witness had no difference of opinion with 
Mr Stirling. Witness thought Mr Watson entitled to use every means in 
making out his defence. When witness wrote that he would throw up the 
submission if he was not allowed to do as he pleased, he said so on account- 
of what he considered an improper interference by the other party. Witness * 
told Mr Oswald of his suspicion of Mr Kingan the night before he setoff 
for JLoddon* 

Mr Coxur Duxlop, of the Clyde Ironworks—Knows Mr Watson, Mr 
Oswald, and Mr Kingan. Never was intimate with Mr Kingan, but has met 
with him occasionally. Has seen two of the anonymous letters. Never had any 
conversation with Mr Kingan. on the subject. Heard nothing about it till 
after the blackballing. Was then informed by Mr Mackintosh that Mr Watsonr 
had been, blamed. Witness has been little in habits of intimacy with Mr 
Kingan. He cannot speak to his character and habits, except from one or 
two occasions. They had a quarreL His character is, that he is satirical* 
and makes persons in his company the but of his wit Witness does; not 
know Mr Kingan's handwriting. 

Mr Lizars, engraver, Edinburgh.— Witness. went to Glasgow in January 
1826, to examine certain writings. The names of the parties concerned 
were not mentioned .to him. He was referred by Mr Bennet of the Bank 
of Scotland, to Mr Aitken, the agent of that Bank in Glasgow. Witness 
saw Mr Stirling and. Mr Mackintosh. Certain of the anonymous letters 
were shown to him ; he cannot tell how many. He was also shown certain 
genuine letters of Mr Watson's. Witness was not acquainted with him. 
There was no resemblance between the handwriting of the anonymous 
letters, and that of Mr Watson. A note was brought in to him by Mr 
Aitken. Witness almost immediately said, that the anonymous letters were 
written by the same person who wrote that note. _ Witness desired that more 
specimens of the same hand should be obtained. Mr Aitken brought more. 
Witness examined them with great attention. He was confirmed in his 
opinion. Witness began about twelve o'clock, and concluded about four. 
Witness made up his report after dinner with Mr Mackintosh. In the even- 
ing witness expressed a wish to take the letters with him to Edinburgh, to 
show them to Mr Clerk, engraver. Mr Clerk examined them with great care 
in witness's presence, and wrote his opinion. He took a very short time. 
Witness saw him after breakfast, and he was obliged to return the letters to 
Glasgow by the twelve o'clock coach. Witness afterwards saw the letters in 
Mr Kingan's handwriting, and the anonymous letters, when precognoscedas a 
witness. He has frequently since compared them with great care ; has had 
them for weeks at a time. May have examined them half a day at a time. Was 
always more anxious to find out that there was nothing wrong in his opinion, 
than that the' letters were in Mr Kingan's handwriting. Witness stfll thirifcs 
that the anonymous letters are written by the same hand as Mr Kingan's ac- 
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knowledge^ writings. The handwriting 'of the anonymous letters is disguised. 
By examination of the particulars, witness- can discover the identity of the two 
hands. A person disguising his hand occasionally, falls into the natural hand* 
Witness's opinion is very decided. Witness did not examine the orthography. 
He examined the conformation of the letters and words. One of his men 
named Aikman made engraved fac rimile* of a selection of resemblances. 

Cross-examined — Witness saw three or four specimens of Mr Kingan's hand- 
writing when in Glasgow. He cannot say whether he took more than one 
specimen to Edinburgh, to be shown to Mr Clerk." The second time witness- 
received the letters to be examined, he showed them to Mr Forrester. Wit- 
ness's opinion is, that all the anonymous letters are in the same hand. He 
saw three of the Meikleham letters, which he thinks are also in the same 
hand ; but they are of a different style. Some of the Govan letters are so 
little constrained, that there is hardly any difference in them from Mr King- 
an's. In particular, the letter to Mrs Miller. Has known persons of ability 
differ with great confidence, in the opinion upon a comparison of handwriting. 
He has known the same person of a different opinion at different times, as to 
the same writings. This was the case with the witness himself, as to the writ* 
ings produced at the trial of Mr Stuart, arising but of the duel with Sir 
Alexander Boswell. In that case, the witness had given an opinion, which at 
the trial he retracted upon oath. But originally the specimens submitted to 
him were not sufficiently ample. Witness is aware that evidence by com- 
parison of handwriting is only subsidiary to proof of a different kind. Wit- 
ness's business is not confined to the engraving of pictures. It is miscellane- 
ous. .Witness had a conversation with Mr Gavin, engraver, and Mr Forrester. 
Mr Forrester at first thought that the anonymous letters were in Mr Kingan's 
handwriting. He afterwards retracted this opinion. The deception in the 
writing of the address on the back of the letter to Mr Ronald, baker, was 
greater than in the inside, and more like Mr Watson's. 

Re-examined — Witness had not the same opportunity of deciding correctly 
in the case of Sir Alexander Boswell's handwriting, as in the present case. In 
the former case, he had examined the papers only 20 minutes. In the present 
case he examined the letters in Glasgow for four hours before he made his 
report. 

Mr Thomas Clerk, engraver, Edinburgh — Was applied to by Mf Lizars 
in January 1826, to examine some anonymous letters connected with the 
parish of Govan, with specimens of Mr Watson's and Mr Kingan's handwrit- 
ing. The anonymous letters bore no resemblance to Mr Watson's, but they 
Bore a strong resemblance to Mr Kingan's. He was struck with this at first 
He wrote a letter stating his opinion. Witness again saw the letters in De- 
cember 1826. They were brought to him by Mr Lizars. He had them for 
two days, and examined them carefully. His original opinion was confirmed. 
He saw them again about three weeks ago, and examined them with great care. 
He was occupied four hours. He thinks that Mr Kingan's and the anony- 

•- Mr Lizars' letter to the referees of 18th January 1826, produced in pro- 
cess (No 6 — 4 of Mr Watson's action),* proves that dhly one specimen was sub-' 
mitted to Mr Clerk. 
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fitoos letters are of the same handwriting. In particular, be observed a're- 
semblanoe between the following words, in the two sets of letters, think, thing, 
thai, Glasgow, Glas°. whole, i*y of, you, recount, death. 

Cross-eatcminca\— Thinks that the first time he was consulted, he was shown 
more than one of Mr Kingan's .letters, but not many." He. examined them 
at that time for about three quarters of an hour. All the anonymous letters 
appeared to be written in a disguised hand. 

Mr Joseph Swam, engraver, Glasgow — Was applied to more than a year 
ago, by Messrs King and Macdowail, Mr Kingan's agents, on the subject of 
some anonymous letters. He was also shewn letters of Mr Kingan's hand* 
writing. He had them for a nighty and examined them carefully. He 
thought that all the letters, both the anonymous and the acknowledged ones, 
were in the same handwriting, b»t he was perhaps mistaken. He stated his 
opinion to Mr Kingan's agents. They were again brought to him by Mr Kingan, 
that he might bestow more time upon the examination. Witness tried to 
convince Mr Kingan that they were all of the same handwriting. Mr King* 
an tried to convince him that they were not. Witness is still of opinion that 
they are in the same handwriting. 

Mr Thomas Hopkirk, lithographer in Glasgow— Knew Mr Kingan. Did 
not know his handwriting. Some time ago, about six or eight of the anony- 
mous letters, and three or four of Mr Kingan's, were put into his hands for 
his opinion on the part of Mr Watson. He thought that the one had a strong 
resemblance to the other ; they- appeared to be written by the same person. 
Witness was much engaged for three or four years in making fac similes. He 
has been long occupied in studying old handwriting. 

Cross-examined, — Witness does not now execute lithography, but he was 
engaged in doing so till he instructed others. He was occupied in examining 
the letters in question the most part of a forenoon. 

* • Aikmax, engraver—* Was in the employment of. Mr Lizars, and 
engraved fac similes of a selection of words which appeared to resemble each 
other in the anonymous letters and in those of Mr Kingan. He was four 
weeks entirely occupied with them. He did not observe the spelling. + 



* Mr Clerk's letter, written and delivered to Mr lizars at the time, and 
produced in process by Mr Watson (No. 42), shows that he had only examined 
one single specimen of Mr Kingan's handwriting, viz. a small part, consisting 
of only five lines of a letter written by Mr Kingan to Mr Walkinshaw, from 
Harrowgate. The remainder of that letter, which was afterwards produced in 
process by Mr Watson (No. 35 — 1) contains no less than forty-two lines. 

f Mr Aikman appears to have had the anonymous and genuine letters be- 
fore him for a much longer period than aify othes of Mr Watson's witnesses ; 
and from the manner in which he was employed, his examination of them 
must have been most minute. But it is remarkable that his opinion was not 
asked as to the alleged identity of the handwriting. The Counsel for Mr 
Kingan were not previously aware that he was to be adduced as a witness, and 
did not know his opinion ; but Mr Watson's Counsel had of course ascertained 
what that opinion was, and therefore did not wish it to come out before the 
Jury. 
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MsMtmsT Aitchmow pAT»icx*-~8he is from the pariah of Gevan. Wat 
• servant with Mr Kingan from about a fortnight after Whitsunday 1824, 
till Whitsunday 1825. Mrs Hunter was also a servant there. Mrs Cop- 
perthwaite came to the house some time after witness. She had been a servant 
there before. She remained about three weeks. Witness once saw her writing 
in the dining-room. Mr Kingan was there. Witness does not know whether 
he was dictating to her, nor how long she remained in the room. Witness 
was accustomed to take letters to the Post-office. She can write and read 
writing. She could do so then the same as now. She recollects of having 
taken letters to the Post-office addressed to Mr Oswald, Mr Spiers, Mr Perry, 
and to Mr Darnley. She took letters for Mr Darnley more than once. Mrs 
Hunter also sometimes took letters to the Post-office. 

Croat-examined. — It was not more that a fortnight after the term when she 
went to Mr Kingan's. She was not long in the dining-room on the above 
occasion when she saw Mrs Copperthwaite writing. She could read writing 
easily; and when seat with caids, she found out the addresses herself She 
never asked Mrs Hunter to read them for her. She received no letters from 
any relation while she was with Mr Kingan. She has a brother who is a sol* 
dier, but she never asked Mrs Hunter to read any letter from him, nor did 
she receive any. Mrs Hunter never gave her the house-book to improve her 
in writing or reading writing. Witness was accustomed to look at the backs of 
the letters which she carried to the Post-office. She carried cards to Mr Re* 
bert Dalgleiah and to Mr James Dalgleiah — to both of them. She does not 
recollect of carrying to the Post-office any letters addressed to Mr Rowan or 
Miss Hutton, or Miss Oswald, or Miss Good. Mr Kingan never held any 
conversation with her about Goran matters, nor did he ever give her any let- 
ters to be carried to Govan. 

Mr William Pnutv, merchant in Glasgow—He lives in summer in the 
parish of Govan. He received two anonymous letters, but never received any 
letter from Mr Kingan in his life except one card. 

Crot**xami*ed — One of the anonymous letters, which is now shown to wit* 
ness, bears the post-mark of 6th August 1826. The other he received about a 
year before. He has heard Mr Watson say. that Mr Kingan was the writer of 
the anonymous letters. At that time every body was saying so. Mr Watson 
said nothing of any intention to make a communication on the subject to the 
Western Club. He said he believed Mr Kingan was the author, but nothing 
farther. 

Mr Spei&s of Elderslie—He resides near the parish of Govan, not in it* 
He has received many hundreds of anonymous letters. He received one 1 
about the time of the Ayr races in 1824. He thinks it was in the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October that year. It came through the Post-office. 
He never received a letter from Mr Kingan in his life. 
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No. III. 

SPECIMEN OF ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 

Letter No. 80. of Process, bearing the Glasgow Post-Mark of 3d 
or 5th August 1823, addressed to Miss Hutton, Holmfauldhead, 
Ctovan. 

My Dsar MAUAM^-^tbis w now the tbfrd time I address you ; but be* 
not alarmed, dear Madam. I now address with a very different feeling fronV 
what I dide befbr. believe nie nothing is more painfull than a conviction we 
have adcted wrong $ this I hare no hesitation in declaring I have done hi re- 
gard to you ; but I am afraid nothing I can now say, after- what I have done, 
can ever amend thing*, but rather widen th4 breach, would I hade never hade 
any thing to do anonemys letters ; but as what is done never can be redded, I 
shall merely state to you the maner in which I was - led to do so : — finding 
myself lonely one evening, I went to spind the evening with my friend 
Mr They were going to a tea party. I having no excuse made one. 

so of we all went ; every one were sterangers to me but my friends ; so there 
was some novelty in the scene, the master of the house; whose hair was" 
whitter than his eye brows, received us at the door with kindly greting, 
that showed my friend was a favorite: he appologised for my apperance, 
and I was' also well received, come away, sir, said the lady of the nous, wi*r 
glade to* see you: by this time we were ail seated, with door standing 
oppen ; presently there were thre little fellowes came and stood in it and 
gazette at us. ar these your sons, said my friend to the landlord ? there 
mother says so, said the witty man, who by this time I hade found out was a 
grate punster; come away, bairns, said the mother, and shacke hands With the* 
gentlemen, is no fash, said the oldest, with the utmost sanw ftoid, turning up- 
on his heeL the other ton remained to stair at us. come in bairns and shut 
the door, again and again repeted the indulgant mother, without the least 
effect, at last the father arose in great wrath, and pushed them out, and 
shut the door, from the manner in which this wife taken, it plainly showed 
it was not a commen thing for father to be angry, at least with them, when 
the noise would have stoped I do not know, had not the azival of three fe~ 
mabohes made it nececary to hav them taken out of the house, for we realy 
could not hear ourselves speek. the next of the party that arrived was a 
very fat good looking widow, and her daughter, both so loaded with finezry 
that it acktuly took the power of speech from them for som time, we ar 
glade to see you, said our witty host, but could by no mean trust to you as 
you were from the very ege of the wind, and hade to beat it there was a 
good many more, but nothing worthy of remark, the youngest of the three 
feme bones, who bore the name of ulyses wife, seemed to have semthing of 
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tier wisdom, as she was by no means offencive, and though very plain look- 
ing, seems ther wer other tou ladys which exceited the wit of our inter, 
tener : he told us to be good : the were resolvede never to rest till thej were 
heriters of the parish of govan. this was meant to let my friend me kno 
there waa mony to be had there, which curtanly through a lighter shade over 
dark objects, which there could be no the wores, for our man of wit, started your 
brother-in-law's intended manage, with great spirit, my friend said he gave 
" no credite to it ; on which the widow, gronining under her finenery, said, if there 
was no truth in it, there should be truth in it. then followed the conversation I 
already steated beatween hei and the center fatna bona, as I told you in my last* 
I am not senceible of changing a single word, dear Madam, from the maner in 
Which they talked of you, I was induced to think you sontthing of piece with 
there own kind, not very amiable, after the tea was decused, we bad spirits 
of different kinds produceeid, with tumblers for brewing, as the gentleman of 
the hous said, wee wer fully charged, when the lady I hade heard so much 
about made her appeerence. com away, mem, said the man of wit, determined tor 
lease no opportunity of shoing his wit, speek of the deil and he'l appear, word 
was brought -my horse was at the door, so I hade no oppertunity of makeing any 
remarks upon the party to my friend, but certanly made some in my own 
mind in my way home, the first thing I dtde when I went horn, I wrote a 
letter to your brother-in-law, spiriting him up to shou himself a man, giving, 
him my adress, hopinge by that means to have some amusement ; but he 
acketed very properly, by paing no maner of attention to my letter, inclosing one 
for you. I wrote you again, forming my estimate of you from the party I 
bade been with, not long after this, I happened to dine with your nearest 
nieghbour, but with a very diitrant party indeed, the gentleman of the house 
himself one of the pleasuntest men 1 ever saw. to show my wit, I was giveng 
some account of the place I hade been. I evein related som of the convertioa- 
of the people I hade seen, which I thought must amuse them ; but I was mis- 
taken ; from the oldest to the youngest they all looked grave, after the ladays 
left the room, iny'sientifick host told me it was quite true there hade been 
a good deat said about George Rowan and the Woman in queston ; but no* 
body that wished him believed it ; and as nobody wished him ill, at best at 
this end of Goven, nor any where else wished him ill, it hade got no credite 
here. I found I was wrong on every side. I could not turn. I was afraid 
I hade lost the regard of my landlord, whom I realy esteem much, he told me 
not any woman in this world he thought of more highly than Miss Hutton, 
and that he hade never courted the acqutntance of any one so much 4 he 
hade tride all in his power to be intimete with you, as it really gave hime plea- 
sure, your society, and he alway felt the regrate every time he was in your 
company, that it would be long befor he could see you agaim. my dear Sir* 
said I, what can Miss Hutton have done to those people, that they dislick her 
so much. I kno nothing of this people you talk of, I have never seen one of 
them, but the witty man you describe at church, and the woman that has been 
all this talk about hir, I would not have known either, but from seeing her* 
with Mr llowan, which I must acknoledg gave me pain, as apparances I must 
confess ar rather against her, than in her favor. I am now quit posative 
ther' was never any thing on his part, but how to get to'toun without hir. 
A; Mitchell told me, she hade been knowu to watch him for three hours at a, 
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time, to hav the pleasure of walking to toun with him, and helping to spreade 
the report aa to there dislick to Miss Hutton, I can easily account for that 
people of the description you have given must sopose she asumes nothing 

a great inferiority indeed in her company, and nobody wishes to 
see these 

My dear Sir, said he, let not people of there description influence your 
mind in regard to truly worthy charicturea. there stands no man in all this coun~ . 
try higher in the oppinion of the publick than George Rowan ; as for M. Hut- 
ton, I must confess she is so great a favourite of mine, that I am pehapes 
tou patiale to give her a just charictur. she is, however, all must allow, a 
woman singular eliegance of maners, and of so pleasing a kind, that from the 
oldest to the youngest of our fiunmily, they are all fond of her. only think of 
my fillings, I could hardly sit upon my chair, when I thought of the part I 
hade acted ; should you ever find it out who was the author of your letters, 
taunkihat his errors prodded more from the head than from the heart with 
a heart fully covinced of your worth— adeu. 
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No. IV. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MESSRS CHARLES STIRLING AND 
CHARLES MACKINTOSH, AND MR KINGAN, &c. 

Copy Letter Charles Stiiukg, £04. to Charlsb Mackintosh, Em. / 

Gkugowy Saturday, 2\tt January 1826. 

My Dear Mackintosh, 

1 shall be glad to hetr that you have made* 
pleasant journey, end that you reached the city in safety* 

It seems Kingan has been apprized of the suspicions which attach to him 
regarding the anonymous letters. Oswald has been frequently calling for me 
on this unpleasant sulyect. He is desirous that Kingan's letters should not be 
la\d before the persons to whose inspection the letters are to be submitted. 
Our duty certainly is, to either acquit or condemn Mr Watson, but not to 
implicate another person. I have had some conversation with George on the 
subject, who seems to think that all the letters should be laid before the 
judges of the handwriting. Oswald wishes that one of these two should be got 
from the Post-office. What I would recommend you to do, is not to hold any 
conversation with these gentlemen, but to write them, requesting their opinion 
on the handwriting submitted to their inspection, and requesting of them to 
return your letter, with their opinion along with the letters ; by this means 
the most scrupulous cannot blame you for any thing like partiality. This mat* 
ter is making great noise here, consequently there are two parties strongly, 
pitted against each other. I really wish we had had nothing to do with it. 
I inclose a letter which I received from Lizars, the day after ycu left us. I 
hear of no news, and George tells all are well at Dunchattan, and not any 
letters of the smallest consequence have been received. An unpleasant cir- 
cumstance happened at Cadder last night, the coach-house being broken into, 
and Lord Strathallan*s carriage robbed of the glasses and his Lordship and 
son's wardrobe. The perpetrators no doubt are from Glasgow, and we are now 
making search for them. Do let me hear from you soon, and believe me al- 
ways, 

My Dear Mackintosh, 

Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) Charles Stirling. 

The money due to us by George Munro, is expected from Edinburgh on 
Tuesday next 
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Copy Letter Mr Mackintosh to Mr Stirling. 

New Hummumv, 25th January 1826. 

My Bear Stirling, 

I hate your letter of the 21st ; and in regard to 
this most unpleasant arbitration business, I must observe, that I undertook it 
at first with considerable reluctance, and would, I believe, have done so 
with no other person than yourself I understood we had full power to inves- 
tigate the matter in any way we chose, in order to discover whether or not 
Mr Watson, or any of his family, were the authors of the letters in question ; 
and that during the course of this investigation, both parties were At perfect 
liberty to bring forward whatever evidence or documents they chose, to sub* 
stanjtiate their assertions ; at the same time clearly understanding we were to ' 
0on£oe our award and report to what respected the guilt or innocence of Mr 
Watson alone, and the reparation to toe made to him, in terms of -the submisu 
sion, if innocent, without implicating therein any third party whatever, with 
wfcom we had nothing to do* 

As far as I recollect, these were the grounds on which our proceedings were 
founded, and upon which we acted previous to my leaving Glasgow | and, uni- 
tes it is distinctlyunderstood that I am at perfect liberty to proceed here In 
the manner most agreeable to myself and as I think best lor obtaining the ne- 
rsnafltj opinions of those most experienced in the business of comparing and 
investigating writings, to lay before you on my return, without being in any 
way shackled, or that it shall be either stipulated or understood that I am 
expected to keep the same past me, sealed up, and ignorant of their contents, 
I must beg leave to decline proceeding further in the business. 

I have therefore to request you will lay this intimation before both Messrs 
Oswald and Watson ; and, until I hear from you, which had better be in course 
of pest (for it is not to be supposed I snail remain here long), I shall not pro- 
ceed any farther in the investigation. 
I remain, 

My Dear Stirling, 

Ever yours most truly, 

(Signed) Charles Mackintosh. 



Copy Letter Mr Stirling to Mr Mackintosh. 

Glasgow, 28ft January 1826. 
Mr Dear Mackintosh, 

As I was uncertain, when I received your letter 
from George, if I could write you by this day's post, I requested of him to do so. 
However, as I have now time for a few lines, do let me request of you to sub- 
mit the handwriting in the manner which appears to you best ; and when you 
-come down, we shall be able to finish the business very speedily. It would 
be a great pity to throw up the matter, when so much has been done. Os- 
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wild Is out of town. Watson I have seen, who says that he reposes the -most 
perfect confidence in us, and hopes that we will finish the business. 

(The rest of the letter relates to matters unconnected with the submission.) 



(No. 63, Kingan v. Watson.) 

Copy Letter Mr Kingan to Charles Stiblivg and 
Charles Mackintosh, Esqrs. 

Gentlemen, 

I have delayed till the return of Mr Mackintosh, to re- 
present to you the nature and extent of a very grievous and cruel injury that 
has arisen' to me, as I am informed, from your proceedings as arbiters in the 
reference between Mr Oswald and Mr Watson. 

In doing so, I cannot forget the respect that is due to you as individuals, and 
to the office you have jointly assumed. All I have to do is little more than 
to make a plain statement of facts. 

Having been confined to the house by severe indisposition from the middle 
of December till the present time, it was only about the middle of January 
that I learnt from a friend, that a letter of mine had been obtained from 
my late partner, Mr Walkmshaw (of the manner in which it was obtained, 
I shall have occasion to speak bye and by), which you had subjected to the 
opinion of an Edinburgh engraver, who had been pleased to report that it was 
in his opinion the same handwriting as one of the anonymous letters which 
formed the subject of the reference. Every friend now informed me that this 
opinion was published everywhere by Mr Watson's friends, as that of the 
arbiters, and was of course received by the public as proof that I was the 
writer of these letters, and of course that Mr Watson was not. 

Under this painful odium I have passed the last five, or six weeks ; and 
owing to my confinement to the house, I cannot well judge either of the in- 
tensity of its nature or extent. 

I am advised that it was not competent for you, as arbiters between Mr 
Oswald and Mr Watson, to take under your consideration the handwriting 
of any other person, unless by his own consent. Unfair as it may have been 
to me, that my letter was brought into this discussion, yet, if the engra- 
ver's report had remained secret with you, to be used only when you came to 
consider and determine the only question referred to you about Mr Wat- 
son, the injury to me had been unfelt, because unknown. It is the allowing 
this rash ex parte opinion to get abroad, of which I justly complain. 

The public are not aware that the great eminence of Mr Lizars in the 
highest branches of his art, in which he has been engaged for so many years, have 
in some manner disqualified him as a judge of handwriting, which is one of the 
lowest departments in engraving ; nor do the public know that this species of 
evidence (comparatio HterarumJ is a very dubious sort at best, and is never 
relied on, in any case, unless it be corroborated by other facts ; and in tm£ 
case it is contradicted by every fact that has come to my knowledge* 
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• On questioning Mr Walkinshaw how he came to grve up a partnership let- 
ter for such a purpose,- without my consent, he made the following statement. 
Mr Watson's sons applied to him, by the directions of the arbiters, as he 
said, to obtain some of my letters, which' he refused to give without my con- 
sent. A second time they came to him, by direction of the arbiters, as be- 
fore, with the same request, which was again refused on the former ground, 
as they had expressly enjoined him to conceal from me the nature of their re- 
quest. Next, their uncle, Mr Gilbert Watson, came to him, on the same er- 
rand, threatening him, at the same time, with a legal process to compel deli- 
very of my writing, but adding, that if Mr Walkinshaw would then give it up to 
him, that be would pledge himself that no use whatever should be made of it be- 
yond inspection by Mr Stirling and Mr Mackintosh, by whose authority, 
he also added, he had come to demand it. On which Mr Walkinshaw, so 
strongly beset and solicited (afraid also, perhaps, of offending his bankers), 
gave up the letter in question, for which, in such circumstances, it might be 
hard greatly to blame him. The same week Mr Watson and two of his friends 
posted to Largs, to obtain letters of mine from my relation, Mrs M'Caui, 
which she refused. 

The situation in which I am placed is one of great hardship and cruelty, 
and, as arising from judicial procedure, one of singular novelty. Being no party 
to the appointment of the judges, they are as to me without jurisdiction. 
Yet they have put me on my trial, but without citation. I am treated as an 
accused person, but there is no accuser. Evidence is procured from one, at 
the expence on his part of a breach of confidence ; he in his turn alleges that 
it was surrendered on a pledge that has been forfeited* The ex parte report 
upon this document comes forth to the world claiming the sanction of the 
judges, forming at once conviction and sentence. Execution follows of course, 
^a moral burning, and branding my good name and character. When the. pub- 
lic have wondered at all this for a day or two, intelligence is brought to me, 
for the first time, of the existence of the proceedings — proceedings by which 
I have been pronounced guilty in. absence and innocence. . This engraver's 
opinion, had I known of these outgoings, and thought proper to plead before 
the judges, I might have shown, by equal, perhaps better authority in his own 
profession, was wholly groundless. Had I resorted to the real evidence ef 
the case, the declarations of the receivers of these anonymous lett?rs, it would 
have proved that, - to a person circumstanced as I am, to have writte/x then*, 
was, to say the least of it, utterly, impossible. 

It is humiliation to have to defend one's self against such a charge, but no 
alternative is left me. And here I beg leave to say, that, most humbly because 
most deservedly I shall submit to whatever disgrace and infamy my worst ene- 
my may desire to inflict, if I ever saw or beard of one of those letters till they 
came to the persons to whom they are addressed. You will sopn have occa- 
sion to examine both under the reference, when you may easily verify the 
statement I am now about to make; should . you think it necessary in order to 
do ml* justice. «... .7 

. First, These individuals, I trust, will prove to you, that all the G$van let- 
ters are of one handwriting. 

Second, That except the Shieldhall family^the receivers of these letters are; 
as to me, of two classes. With the one (as Mr Rowan, &c. ,&c. &c.) I am so 
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«hgbtly acquainted, that no opportunity has ever been given forffll humour to 
* arise on either aide, box does any exist. The other class (as Mr Foster, Ac. 
Ac. ^) are total strangers to me; their persons, resjdenees, and some of their 
•names, till the present discussion, being wholly unknown to me. 

Third, All the individuals, I am informed, ere agreed that the writer, firom 
Jus early and minute knowledge, must be a wdsknter inthe parish i0f €k>van, 
-of a very active and inquiartorial habit, even as to domestic occurrences. > 
. Fourth, They are, I understand, equally agreed in acquitting me of all sus- 
picion on the score of these letters^ ■ ' 

< And Lastly, So for as these parties have either exhibited or explained the 
-contents of their letters, it is demonstrated that they contain many nets and 
circumstances which it was impossible for me to have known at the time the 
letters were received. 

24th February 1826. 



(No. 64, Kingan % Watson.) 

Messrs Chabx.es ^Tim.iva- and Chables Mackintosh, 
to Jokh Kiwoa*, Esq. 

25ft February 182a 
So* 

We are this morning favoured with your letter of the 24th, in which 
you complain of having sustained a grievous and cruel injury, in consequence 
of our proceedings as arbiters between Mr Watson and Mr Oswald. That 
you should have sustained such an injury, we believe we can with perfect sin- 
cerity declare has given both of us the very greatest pain, and was to us a 
most unlocked for circumstance, when we undertook the office of arbiters in 
this question : but we are prepared to deny decidedly and unequivocally, that 
you have to blame us for the injury which you say you have sustained $ and 
we trust we shall be able to prove to every unbiassed individual, that although 
this injury may have arisen to you from the feet of the present question being 
discussed, still that our method of discussing it has in noway been the cause of 
this, and indeed that we had no choice in the mode of conducting the exa- 



' In reply to the first statement which you make respecting the publication 
•of the opinion of Mr Iizars relative to your handwriting, we have merely to 
deny that we ever did so, and are in no way responsible for the puhfidftty 
winch either Mr Lueara or Mr Watson's friends may have given to this tipi- 



-Dion. 



• Respecting the praise nature of the evidence which we were competent to 
receive as arbiters, we may perhaps* differ from you in opinion. At the^same 
timet it never could have occurred to us that you could make the least objec- 
tion to your letters being looked at by the inspector of writings, as we 
should ourselves have courted such an investigation si a favour, if situated as 
you appeared to us to be. - • • 
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• On thesutyeot Qf the manner in wbieh the letter wa* procured from Mr 
Walkuiahaw, we are in no way responsible : we gave no instructions relative 
to it, and were indeed quite ignorant how this had been done. Mr Lizars, 
to whom the letters were exhibited, is the person whose evidence is generally 
taken on such subjects in Scotland, and whose opinion, we considered necessary 
to assist us in giving judgment in the present question. We therefore showed 
him the letters, which you complain of as a breach of the pledge made to Mr 
Walkixishaw ; a pledge which we maintain haa not been broken, as we were 
ignorant of its existence till we received your letter. 

• In respect of our having assumed the office of judges over you* in our oha* 
racter of arbitrators, we must distinctly deny our having done so ; and so far 
from having passed sentence on you, we have not even given an opinion 
as to your innocence or guilt, which forms no part of the subject submitted to 
us, as it in no way lays with us to make any inquiries calculated either to es« 
tablish your guilt or innocence in this matter, excepting in so far as goes to 
prove the innocence of Mr Watson ; and we shall have the greatest pleasure 
in finding that you can entirely wipe away any aspersion which may have fallen 
upon you in the progress of this unpleasant affair. Farther, when we agreed to 
your letters being produced, we did so because Mr Watson insisted upon 
its being done ; and we conceived, that, as arbiters, we were bound to receive 
every species of evidence which he thought calculated to establish his inno* 
eencet and in this opinion Mr Oswald expreasly coincided ; and it was not 
tall we received his concurrence that we agreed to the step. 

We are, &c 

(Signed) Charles Stirling. 

Charles Mackintosh. 
Half-past one o'clock, Saturday. 

If agreeable and convenient for you, we would call on you in an hour hence, 
to ask you a question or two, by Mr Oswald's desire. 



(No. 66, Kingan v. Watson.) 
Mr KtKGAK to Charles Stirling and Charles Mackintosh, Esqrs. 

Gentlemen, 

In your letter to me of the 25th instant, you are pleased to 
say, that the injury I have sustained in consequence of the proceedings in the 
submission between Mr Watson and Mr Oswald had given both of you the 
very greatest pain, and was to you a most unlooked-for circumstance, when 
you. undertook the office of arbiters in the submission. And in the conversa- 
tion which took place during your call on the same day, you expressed much 
regret that Mr lizars' opinion had been made public ; and Mr Mackintosh allowed 
that 9 had he viewed the point as to the introduction of my letter without my 
knowledge into the business then as he does now, he would not have so sub- 
mitted this letter without raj consent,-*-whiie Mr Stirling, in the most un- 
qualified manner, expressed repeatedly and strongly his entire disbelief of the 
truth of the accusation arising from the report I cannot therefore doubt that 
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both of you will be inclined to make every reparation in your power to the feelings 
and character of one who has been thus placed, without his knowledge or con- 
sent, in o situation where both his feelings and his character have received a 
grievous and cruel injury, without its being possible for him to defend himself 
from the attack ; more especially a* I have every reason to believe that this 
injury has been increased by the recent publication of your award, accompa- 
nied by reports industriously circulated, that its tenor, as coupled with the 
previous proceedings, implies a crimination of me. 

You are aware that, in the conversation already alluded to, I disclaimed in 
the most solemn manner having either written or caused to be written, or cir- 
culated or caused to be circulated, all or any of the anonymous letters which 
formed the subject of your investigation. And I can with confidence appeal 
to yourselves whether, after having perused, as I presume you have done, these 
documents, even supposing I were capable of an action of so great moral turpitude 
as writing them, whether it is not morally impossible, that one who did not 
even know the existence of several of the persons'to whom these letters are 
addressed, and is wholly ignorant of many of the minute domestic circum- 
stances alluded to in them, could possibly have been their author. 

Place yourselves, Gentlemen, in my situation, and ask your own minds 
whether, even admitting that the conduct which has led to what is so deeply 
injurious to my feelings and character, were as innocent on your part as the 
result was by you unexpected, you do not owe me, as an act of justice, all the 
reparation which is in your power. You cannot entirely cure the wound 
which has been inflicted, but you may prevent, in some degree, an aggravation 
of the evil, by giving me the means of showing to others the conviction expressed 
at least by one of you, at our meeting, of my innocence. I crave this at your 
hands as an act of justice, both to you and to myself. 
I am, &c 
" (Signed) John King An. 
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(Copy.) 

Glasgow, 1st March 1826. 

Sir, 

We have just received yours without a date. We have no he- 
sitation in saying, that during the course of the late unpleasant investigation, 
with exception as to the report of Messrs Lizars and Clerk, relating to 
the handwriting, no evidence was produced to us which implicated you as 
the writer of the anonymous letters. 

After the very full communication made to you by us, both in writing and 
conversation,' we beg leave to decline entering into any farther written corres- 
pondence on the Subject. We are, &c 

(Signed) Charles Stirling. 

Charles Mackintosh. ' 
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(No. 36—12 Kingan v. Watson. 

The following Letter was given in evidence by Mr WatsoK :— ; 

Mr Kikgav to Mr Oswald. 

Deab. Oswald, 

Whether the opinion of Lizars was the effect of his careless- 
ness, stupidity, or of interested influence, I cannot say ; but that it was grossly 
false, and unwarranted by the documents which he alleges were laid before 
him, is now proved by better authority than his. Nay more— his expression 
*' the same hand,'* appears to my legal advisers to warrant a suspicion that mis* 
representation, or even fabrication, may have been used, to procure from an 
honest man, like Lusars, a declaration so utterly at variance with truth. Be- 
fore, and ever since it was obtained, Mr Watson has laboured to cast from 
himself upon me the imputation of writing these villainous and rascally let- 
ters ; and farther, has circulated at least (if he has not actually fabricated) 
various reports of me in aid of this lying assertion (Mrs Haggart, the thrash- 
ing, &c. &c. &c.), and is at this moment boasting loudly of a new discovery, 
that implicates me, in which he cannot be fool enough to believe ; but it an- 
swers, as the other lies did, his habitual purpose of insult and malignity. 

This conduct serves, however, a far more important purpose, by confining 
his efforts to discover the writer of the letters, to a path in which you have 
already demonstrated to him that it is impossible he can be found. I say his 
perseverance in suspecting me, who, he well knows, could v not have written the 
letters, even if I had possessed the detestable desire to do so, is a convincing 
proof to the public (and has been admitted to me a score of times by neutral 
persons) that he (W.) is not in earnest in his wish to discover the writer, and 
pursues this course to mislead us from the true scent. 

« You are aware that the letters establish two facts with absolute certainty ? 
1st, That the writer must have resided for many years in Oovan, and had 
frequent communications with all ranks, even domestic servants. 2dly, That 
he or she is of a meddling, silly, drivelling disposition and turn of mind ; but 
Highly malicious, envious, restless, employing all scurrility and falsehood to 
gratify his or her paltry and atrocious appetites. 

But has Mr Watson made a single inquiry in the parish of Govan ? Has 
he offered any reward ? Has he employed (as you did) any one to search for 
him ? Has he ascertained a single fact of the least value ? Not one — whichf 
reminds me of the chief object of this letter. 

On the evidence of some facts that came to your- knowledge about two 
months ago, you very handsomely absolved Mr Watson from your suspicion 
of bis writing these letters ; leaving my self arid some others in an aukward 
position, who were more or less impressed with your former opinion. Your 
pleading before the arbiters is the only act that has had for its object to cri- 
minate Mr Watson, since the first of this affair. I have done nothing with 
that view, in spite of his incessant efforts against me, which you know that for 
three or four months I treated with silent contempt, as best befitting one who 
is suspected of doing what it was impossible for him to do. 
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Now, you must feel it to be your duty at some time (and soon I trust), to 
say that your new opinion is either confirmed or abandoned. In the latter 
case you have no alternative but to return to your former ground, which, so 
far as I know, has not been shaken. If the new opinion is confirmed, a better 
thing happens ; but in case it is hot, then I propose that Mr Fullarton should 
be employed, fully instructed, and funds supplied to him, to make that vi- 
gorous and effectual scrutiny in the parish of Govan, which has never yet 
been done, and where alone it can be done with any chance of success. I also 
propose that Mr Haldane should make a selection from the various letters, of 
such passages as he thinks nearest to the natural handwriting of the author j 
and that you, Mr Watson, and myself, should set the example of writing over 
these passages in our common handwriting, and that this should also be done 
}>y W.*s sons and brothers, and that all should exert their influence to procure 
the same to be done by every possible author .in the parish of Govan. These 
writings to be put into Mr Haldane's hands, with instructions to communicate 
with you, apd you alone, and that confidentially. 

In deference to you, who have hitherto done so much in this affair, I havtf 
not interfered ; but in case you are so circumstanced as not to be able soon to 
follow it out, I shall easily find some persons who will join me in the under* 
taking. Besides, it is necessary for me to strengthen my proof in extenua- 
tion, if Watson should succeed in proving any part of his libel. I defy him to 
prove against me what our law holds to be defamation ; but still the proof I 
am in search of as to the authorship, is of the utmost importance. 

Your own testimony will fully exculpate me for all that I have ever said 
on the subject ; and the action is as much to be desired by me, as it is to be 
feared by himself. The concurrent belief of fifteen or twenty most respect- 
able witnesses of the fact, founded on eight or ten collateral facts, hitherto 
unexplained on any other theory than that he is the writer of the letters, 
will have some weight with the public You know, that for more than a year, 
I spurned the suspicion of his guilt ; and even when the proof was strongest, 
I never gave it my full belief. Nor, at this moment can I allow myself" to 
think him so foolish and so wicked as those letters speak their author to be i 
but as Mr Watson chooses to defend himself by accusing me y he will not won* 
derif I take to the same weapons. Hitherto I have contented myself with 
proving my own innocence, without attacking him. His conduct is precisely 
the reverse ; he attacks me, but disproves nothing of that on which your for* 
mer opinion was grounded. 

I think it right to lay before you in writing my present view and intentions 
as to this affair, in which I trust you will find nothing to blame, 
lam, 
My Dear Oswald, 

Yours most truly, 

(Signed) John Kihoait. 
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No. V. 

. Affidavits lodged for Mr Watson, under his Motion for a " 

New Trial 

ME ROBERT DALGUSH. 

At Glasgow, the 22d day of May 1828, before and in presence of Andrew 
Templeton, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 
^Lanark, compeared* Mr Robert Dalglish, merchant in Glasgow, who depones, 
That he was examined by Mr Kingan at the late trial of the Issues Kingan 
v. Watson, at Edinburgh, on the 21st day of March 1828. That in the said 
month of March, Mr James King, writer in Glasgow, the agent there for Mr 
John Kingan, called at the deponent's house, and, without explaining to the 
deponent that he intended to precognosce him as a witness for Mr Kingan, 1 
said, " So you have been getting anonymous letters." That in reply to this, 
the deponent stated that he had received no letters of the description imput- 
ed to Mr Kingan, and indeed that the only anonymous letters he recollected 
of having received, were two which related to public matters, and which the 
deponent thought had been sent to him, owing to his connection with the 
magistracy at the time. That the deponent was not again examined by any 
one on the part of Mr Kingan, in relation to the process in question, nor was 
he aware that he was to be called as a witness in his behalf until he received 
a citation within five or six days of the trial, to attend in Edinburgh. That 
on the Wednesday previous to the trial, the deponent waited on Mr Mac- 
dowall, one of the agents of Mr Kingan at Glasgow, to inquire if his attend- 
ance could be dispensed with ; to which the latter replied, that he would let 
him know next morning ; and the deponent had a message accordingly next 
morning, saying, that he would be required to go to Edinburgh that evening. > 
That the deponent, immediately on getting this message, waited on Mr Mac- 
dowall, and urged him to mention the nature of the questions to be put to 
him, adding that he felt extremely aukward in going forward to be examined 
as a witness, without being in the least aware of the points as to which he 
Was to be examined. That in answer to this request, Mr Macdowall stated 
that he was not at liberty to inform the deponent of the questions to be asked 
at him. On the deponent's pressing him more strongly, however, and stating * 
that he would consider any communication made to him as strictly confi- 
dential, Mr Macdowall informed him that he was merely to be asked 
whether he had ever received any anonymous letters in the course of the 
years 18*4 or 1825. That the deponent then stated, that he would have 
na#fficulty in answering these questions, as he had never received any but 
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some letters on public matters. That the deponent, in consequence of toe 
promise of secrecy, did not mention to any one the subject on which he ex- 
pected to be examined ; and he accordingly, at the trial of the cases, gave evi- 
dence for Mr Kingan to the effect above mentioned. That on returning home 
to Glasgow, after the trial was over, the deponent was told by Mrs Dalglish, 
that his son, Mr Stevenson Dalglish; had expressed much anxiety as to the 
evidence which had been given by the deponent ; and the deponent was after- 
wards informed by his said son, that during the deponent's absence in London, 
in the months of March, April, and May, in the year 1825, his son had re- 
ceived and opened a letter addressed to the deponent from Mr Kingan, which 
related to certain matters connected -with the dissolution of King and Cowan, 
surgeons in Glasgow, in the formation of which the deponent and Mr King- 
an had taken some interest, and that his son had afterwards seen and convers- 
ed with Mr Kingan on the subject, when Mr Kingan stated to him, that it 
was a matter of no importance.~>-And all this is truth, &c 

ADDITIONAL AFFIDAVIT BY MB ROBERT DALGLISH. 

' At Glasgow, the second day of June 1828 years, in presence of James 
Bennistoun, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Lanark, compeared Robert Dalglish, merchant in Glasgow, who being sworn, 
depones, That at the time Mr James King, agent for Mr Kingan, waited 
upon him, to inquire at him if he had ever received any anonymous letters,, 
be said to the deponent that he wished to speak to him in private. That in con- 
sequence, he requested his son Stevenson to go out of the room, which he ac- 
cordingly did ; when the conversation took plac^e as detailed in his affidavit 6f 
date the nineteenth day of May last ; and all this is truth, as he shall answer 
to God. 

. /. • 
MR ANDREW STEVEtfSON DALGLl&H. 

* ... 

. At Glasgow, the 22d day of May 1828, before James Hardie, Esq. Justice of 
the Peace for the county of Lanark, compeared Andrew Stevenson Dalglish, 
Esq. merchant in Glasgow, who depones, That the deponent is the son of Mr 
Robert Dalglish, who was examined as a witness for Mr Kingan at the trial 
of his action with Mr Robert Watson, at Edinburgh, on the 21st day of 
March 1828. That the deponent lived during the years 1824 and 1825, in 
the house of his father the said Mr Robert Dalglish, in St Vineent's Place, 
Glasgow. That the deponent recollects that his father was absent from 
home, and, as the deponent believes, in London, from the beginning of March 
till the end of May or beginning of June, of the year 1825.. That during 
his absence, the deponent recollects of a letter from Mr John Kingan, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, addressed to his father, being received, which. letter was 
opened by the deponent. That the said letter, as he. thinks, was requesting a 
meeting with Mr Dalglish, connected with the dissolution of the company 
of King and Cowan, surgeons in Glasgow, in the formation of which concern 
the deponent's father and Mr Kingan had taken some interest. ThWthe de- 
ponent, some days after receiving the letter in question, met M Kingan^ 
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and apologised for no answer having been sent, owing to the deponent's 
father not being at home, nor expected for a week or two'; Mr Kingan men* 
tioned, that it was a matter of no importance* That the deponent farther 
has an impassion that a second . letter was sent by Mr Kingan to his father 
during his absence at the period aforesaid, but the deponent did not on his 
father's return mention to him the receipt of these letters from Mr Kingam 
to the best of the deponent's recollection. And all this is truth, &c 

MARGARET A1TCHI80N PATRICK. 

At Bardowie the 19th day of May 1828 years, before and in presence of 
Walter Logan, Esq. one of bis Majesty's Justices of Peace for the county of 
Lanark, compeared Margaret Patrick, servant At Bardowie House, who de- 
pones, That she was called on by Mr Kingan, and his agent Mr Macdowall, 
while at Denny, a short time after she had been precognosced by Mr Kailton 
on behalf of Mr Watson, and, as she thinks, in the beginnning of the year 
1826. That Mr Cairnie, with whom the deponent was then servant, desired 
his foreman Mr Hall to be present at any precognition the deponent might 
undergo on the part of Mr Kingan. That Mr Hall was accordingly sent for, 
but Mr Macdowall insisted on his leaving the room, which he did. That Mr 
Macdowall then precognosced the deponent, while Mr Kingan remained out- 
side of the house. Depones, That the first question put to the deponent by 
Mr Macdowall was, to whom she. had carried or. put letters into the Post- 
office while in Mr Kingan's service, and deponent told him the names of the 
persons. That after being occupied some time with Mr Macdowall, Mr King* 
an came into the room, and the whole questions put by Mr Macdowall were 
then repeated in Mr Kingan's presence, and answered. That at this time, 
and after the deponent had mentioned the names of the Govan persons, the 
deponent thinks, and is pretty certain, Mr Kingan asked her whether she had 
carried letters to any other persons, and mentioned some names, among whom 
were Mr Dalglish, or the Mr Dalglishes, Mr Graham of Gartmore, and 
Mrs, M'Caul of Largs; and deponent answered that she had carried such let- 
ters to Mr Dalglish, and also to the two other persons named. That the 
opponent thinks this was the only occasion op which she was ever question, 
ed regarding Mr Dalglish's letters, either by -Mr Kingan qr his agents. 
Depones, That the deponent thinks she carried apd delivered two letters to 
Mr Robert Dalglish, whose residence is the first house on the south-east side of 
St Vincent Place, Glasgow, but does not recollect of having received any 
answer to either of these. Depones, That the deponent took no letters to any 
person of the name of Dalglish, excepting to Mr Robert Dalglish as before de« 
poned to ; and having on a former occasion been shown the houses of the other 
gentlemen of that name, the deponent is positive that she took no letters to 
these houses. Depones, That while in Edinburgh, about two or three weeks 
before the trial of the actions between Mr Kingan and JVfr Watson, the de- 
ponent was called on by Mr Campbell, Mr Kingan's agent in Edinburgh, 
who,, in consequence of not seeing her, left a message for her to call at his 
office, which she did ; and Mr* Campbell, in presence of two clerks, was pro- 
ceeding to read a paper from a book, which he said was to refresh the depo- 
nent's memory, but she told bin} she did not wi8 ** to bear any paper read, as 
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she woodd give them no aatnnaetion. That. Mr Campbell then said, thed* 
ponent must certainly hare been mistaken about some of the names of the 
persons to whom she said she had delivered or put letters into the Post* 
office, as some of them had never got any letters at all ; to which 
the deponent answered^ she did not know, but that she would tell the truth, 
although she did not wish to be put to further trouble in the matter. De* 
pones, That on the evening previous to the trial, the deponent was again call* 
ed on, by Mr Campbell, to know what evidence she was to give, when she told 
him she did not think she could say much about it, and that perhaps she would 
say nothing at alL That Mr Campbell, at this time, told her she would be 
disgraced if she did not tell the truth ; and mentioned what a shameful thing 
it would be for her to go to the Court and say any thing that was not true, as 
every word she said would be on oath. Depones, That after the trial* the 
deponent went to her sister-in-law's house, where she had resided previously* 
and her sister-in-law immediately told her she- had a forsworn-' herself, and 
she might go about her business, as she wanted to have nothing to do with her. 
That the woman got into a passion, and the deponent left hex house. That 
this took place about three o'clock of the morning on which the trial terminat- 
ed. Depones, That about three weeks before the trial, Mr Eingan met the 
deponent in Prince's Street, Edinburgh, and inquired what she was doing there* 
when deponent answered that she was looking after a place. Mr Kingan's re- 
ply was, that he thought some of these fellows had sent her there. That a few 
days after this, the deponent again met Mr Eingan, when he asked her if 
she had been any further troubled in the business, and deponent said that she 
had not, and expressed her anxiety to get quit of it altogether. That Mr 
Kingan at this time gave the deponent, his agent (Mr Campbell's) address, de- 
siring her to call upon him if she was any further troubled in the matter, and 
particularly he desired the deponent to call and let him know when she receiv* 
ed a summons to attend the trial And all this is truth, &c 

ME WILLIAM GIBSON. 

At Govan, the 19th day of May 1828 years, in presence of William Dun- 
lop, Esq* one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of Ayr, 
compeared William Gibson, schoolmaster, Govan, who being sworn, depones, 
That when about 12 years of age, Margaret Aitchison Patrick, daughter 
to Robert Patrick, shoemaker in Govan, attended his school for about two 
years, during which time she was instructed in the reading of English, and 
during a part of the said time she was instructed in writing, in which she 
was so far advanced as some time prior to her leaving school she had been 
writing from copper-plate lines what is usually termed small write ; and farther, 
that she again attended his school, to the best of his belief, about five years 
ago, for the purpose of receiving farther improvement in her handwriting, 
which was to a desirable degree effected. And all this is truth, &c. 

JANET FOULDS. 

At Glasgow, the 19th day of May 1828 years, in presence of Robert Dou- 
glas Alston, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 



Lanark, compeared Janet Gillespie Fotdds, daughter of John Foulds, servant 
with William Bryce, former, Govan, wha being sworn, depones, That in the 
course of the year 1824, she attended the school at Govan, taught by Mr 
William Gibson, schoolmaster, when Margaret Aitchison Patrick, daughter of 
Robert Patrick, residing at Govan, was a scholar; that the said Margaret 
Aitchison Patrick could both write and read writing ; and, in particular,, 
when the deponent could not make out the copy line, she applied to Mar* 
garni Aitchison Patrick to help her, and she always afforded her that assisW 
ance. And all this is truth* &c- 

JOHK HOWATT. 

. At Glasgow, the 10th day of JVfay 1828 years, in presence of Robert Bou~ 
glas piston, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Lanark, compeared John Howatt, clerk with James and Robert Watson, bank* 
era in Glasgow, who, being sworn, depones, That during the year 1824, he at- 
tended the school at Govan taught by Mr William Gibson, schoolmaster, 
when Margaret Aitchison Patrick, .daughter of Robert Patrick, residing there, 
was a scholar. That she sat at the same desk with him, and knows that she 
could both write and read writing. And all this is truth, && 

MR NEIL CAIRNIE, 

At Glasgow, the 19th day of May 1828 years, in presence of Cbarles 
Mackintosh, Esq;, one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Lanark, compeared Neil Cairnie, merchant in Glasgow, occasionally resident 
at Denny, who, being sworn, depones, That Margaret Aitchison Patrick came 
to his service after leaving that of Mr John Kingan. That previously to en- 
gaging her as his servant, he, the deponent, met Mr John Kingan on the* 
street, and, upon inquiring her character, he said that he believed her to be 
perfectly honest and sober, and he thought she was a good servant ; and if she 
had an older person over her, he thought she would turn out a very good ser- 
vant. Depones, That while in Iris, the deponent's, service, she conducted her- 
self very well ; and he would have no objection to take her back into his ser- 
vice* And all this is truth, &c 

ANN DREdHORN* 

At Glasgow, the 19th day of May 1828 years, in presence of Charles- 
Mackintosh, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Lanark, compeared Ann Dreghorn, daughter of David Dreghom, vintner in 
Govan, who, being sworn, depones, That in. the month of March last, and 
shortly before the Jury Trial between Mr John Kingan and Mr Robert Wat- 
son, he, the said John Kingan, accompanied by Mr Macdowall, writer in 
Glasgow, his agent, and Mr William Gibson, teacher in Govan, came to her 
father's house, where they had some drink together. That some time there* 
alter the schoolmaster left their company, when Robert Patrick, father of 
Margaret Aitchison Patrick, and his son, a young lad, joined Mr Kingan and 
his agent; and that, besides a bottle of beer, they had three gills of. whisky. 
And this is truth, &c 
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At Edinburgh, the 19th day of May 1828, in presence of James Spittal, 
Esq. one of the Justices of Peace for the city of Edinburgh, compeared Mr» 
Allison Morton or Hunter, residing in Pleasance, Edinburgh, who depones, 
That she and her husband keep a grocery and spirit-shop at No. 123, Plea- 
sance s That she recollects about the time when the trials between Mr Wat- 
son and Mr Kingan were going on in March last, that a gentleman whom she 
afterwards learned to be Mr Kingan,*came to her house upon three seyeral occa- 
sions, and sent for Mrs Patrick, wife of Patrick' the groom, who lives in the 
Pleasance. That after Mrs Patrick came, Mr Kingan ordered in some whisky, 
and they remained up stairs together. That on one of the occasions, the de- 
ponent thinks the first time that Mr Kingan was there, they remained for a 
considerable time ; and on this occasion there was another person along with 
Mr Kingan. All which is truth, &c 

ROBERT HUNTER. 

At Edinburgh, the 19th day of May 1828, in presence of James Spittal, 
Esq. one of his Majesty *s Justices of Peace for the city of Edinburgh, com- 
peared Robert Hunter, who resides in Pleasance, Edinburgh, who depones, 
That he keeps a grocery and spirit-shop in No. 123, Pleasance, Edinburgh. 
That he recollects in March last of a gentleman whom he was informed, 
either by himself or by Mrs Patrick, wife of Patrick the groom, was Mr 
Kingan from Glasgow, coming to his house and sending for Mrs Patrick to 
come, and speak to him. That Mrs Patrick was accordingly sent for and 
came. That some whisky was ordered, and the parties remained up stairs for 
a short time together. - The deponent also understands from his wife that Mr 
Kingan was at his house and sent for Patrick on several other occasions about 
the same time. All which is truth, &c 

MRS PATRICK* 

At Edinburgh, the 20th day of May 1828 years, in presence of Archibald 
Laurie, Esq. one of the Magistrates of said city, compeared Mrs Mary Donald- 
son or Patrick, lately residing at No. 133, in. the Pleasance, Edinburgh, who 
depones, That she is the wife of Robert Patrick, who is brother to Margaret 
Patrick, who was examined as a witness for Mr Watson, banker in Glasgow, 
at the trial of the actions between him and Mr John Kingan, merchant there, 
which took place in the month of March last. That the said Margaret Pa- 
trick, the deponent's sister-in-law, was living with the deponent and her sister 
in the Pleasance for some time previous to the trial. That the deponent re- 
collects that on the Wednesday immediately preceding the day of trial, Mr 
Kingan came to the foot of her stair, and sent up a boy to ask the deponent 
to come down and speak to him, which the deponent accordingly did. That 
the deponent*then, at the request of Mr Kingan, accompanied him to the 
house of a Mrs Hunter, who keeps a whisky-shop at No. 123, Pleasance. That 
Mr Kingan, when they arrived there, ordered in some whisky, and while they 
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were drinking It, put various questions to her in regard to her sister-in-law 
Margaret Patrick, and in particular as to the evidence which the latter in- 
tended to give at the approaching trials. Farther depones, That either on the 
day following or the day preceding the above visit, Mr Campbell, writer in Edin- 
burgh, the agent for Mr Kingan, accompanied by another gentleman whom the 
deponent did not know, called at the dejKHient's house, and saw the deponent, 
her husband, and Margaret Patrick. That on this occasion Mr Campbell in- 
quired at Margaret Patrick whether she intended to adhere to the statement for* 
merly made by her as to her having carried letters to the Post-office addressed 
to various individuals, and at the same time read the statement to her from a 
written paper which he held in his hand, adding at the close, tfiat if she did 
give such evidence at the trial, Mr Kingan was determined to prosecute her 
for perjury, the consequence of which would be, that she would be put in 
jail. In answer to this, Margaret being alarmed, said that she would state 
that she had forgot every thing about the letters, and she gave Mr Campbell 
her hand that she would do so. Farther depones, That on the Friday during 
which the trial was going on, Mr Kingan again came out to the Pleasance, and 
sent for the deponent to the whisky-shop aforesaid, where she accordingly went 
to him, and they had some conversation together, the particulars of which the 
deponent declines at present to mention. That on the following day, Mr 
Kingan again came to the Pleasance in the evening, after Margaret had given 
her evidence in the trial, and sent for the deponent to the whisky-shop above 
mentioned. On this occasion Mr Kingan inquired at the deponent whether 
she had not heard Margaret say, that she really did not recollect any thing 
about the letters she carried to the Post-office, and could give no evidence on 
the subject. To this the deponent replied, that she had heard her say so fre- 
quently ; and that Mrs Stevenson, a plasterer's wife in Richmond Street, and 
Mrs Black, who lived on the same floor with the deponent, had also heard her 
make similar statements. Mr Kingan then requested her to get these two 
people, who were accordingly brought, and corroborated what the deponent 
had stated. That on hearing this, Mr Kingan said that Margaret had per- 
jured herself, and that if she were a lady instead of being a servant, he would 
get her imprisoned ; adding that, even as it was, if his case was lost, he 
would prosecute her for perjury. That on Margaret's coming home in the 
evening, the deponent refused to allow her to stay in her house during the 
night, and told her that Mr Kingan had been there, and was going to put 
her in jail. All which is truth, &c 
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Affidavits lodged lor Mr Kingan, under Mr Watson's Motion 
for a New Trial. 

MRS COPPEBTHWAXTE. 

. At Bosefaall, the 2d day of June 1 828 yean, in presence of Charles Pye, Esq. 
one of his Majesty 's Justices of the Peace for Lanarkshire, appeared Mrs Cathe- 
rine Copperthwaite, wife of Frederick Copperthwaite, superintendant of Coats 
Colliery, residing at Coats, who being solemnly sworn, depones, That the depo* 
nent was table-maid to Mr John Kingan, from Whitsunday 1822 till Whitsunday 
J 824. That a short time before the latter term,however, viz. on the 27th of April, 
the deponent went to Largs in consequence of indisposition, and she remained 
there till the 27th or 28th day of June, when she returned to Mr Kingan's house 
in Glasgow, where she remained for eight or ten days. That when the depo- 
nent returned, Margaret Aitchison Patrick was in Mr Kingan's service, having 
entered three or four weeks after the term of Whitsunday 1824, as the depo- 
nent learned at the time ; and during the few days that the deponent remained 
in Mr Kingan's house, she and M. A. Patrick were there together. Depones, 
That on no occasion, either before or after Patrick entered Mr Kingan's ser- 
vice, did the deponent ever write to Mr Kingan's diction, or even in his pre* 
sence. Depones, That a day or two after the term of Whitsunday 1825 
Mr Kingan sent for the deponent, who was then married, and kept house 
in Glasgow, and requested that she would look over the inventories of 
the articles which had been under the charge of his servants for the 
preceding year, as they were both leaving him at that term, and he 
wished the deponent to ascertain whether the articles were all left as they 
had been when under her charge a year before. That the deponent went ac- 
cordingly, and compared the articles with the inventories. That on this occa- 
sion, it is probable the deponent may have .been with Mr Kingan in the din*, 
ing-room, and had the inventories in her hand ; and perhaps Margaret A. 
Patrick may have seen the deponent on that occasion, although the deponent 
does not recollect that she did so ; but the deponent did not then write any 
thing, nor had she any writing materials before her ; and the deponent is sure 
that this is the only occasion on which Patrick could have seen her making 
use of any written paper in Mr Kingan's presence. And further depones, 
That the deponent called occasionally at Mr Kingan's house during the year 
of Margaret A. Patrick's service. That on some of these occasions she has 
been in the dining-room with Patrick, when Patrick asked the deponent to 
look at invitation cards which were lying there open, as she was desirous to 
know on what days Mr Kingan was to dine out ; and deponent read the cards 
to Patrick. That racae occasion* the deponent rec^ollecte of being in Mr Kingan's 
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kitchen, and seeing the cook, Alison Thomson, give Margaret A. Patrick two 
cards to deliver to different gentlemen ; and the deponent remembers di*. 
tinctly that Alison Thomson not only read the addresses of the cards to Pa* 
trick, but that, to make sure of her not afterwards confounding them, she got 
the one card in her right hand, and the other in her left That from these cir* 
cumstances the deponent inferred that Margaret A. Patrick ^ras unable to 
read writing. Ail which is truth, &c 

FREDERICK COPPERTHWAITE. 

At Rosehall, the 2d day of June 1828 years, in presence of Charles PyeJ 
Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of Lanark, ap- 
peared Frederick Copperthwaitfe, superintendant of Coats Colliery, residing 
at Coats, who, being solemnly sworn, depones, That during the year 1824, the 
deponent being out of other employment, was engaged by Mr Kingan to take 
charge of some of his matters, and in copying his letters ; and he was then al- 
most daily at Mr Kingan's house. That Margaret Aitchison Patrick was 
chambermaid -with Mr Kingan from about the middle of June 1824, till Whit* 
Sunday 1826. That during the period the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick 
was in Mr Kingan's service, the deponent had particular occasion to observe 
that she could not read even plain handwriting ; and that she was almost en- 
tirely unable to write. That it was part of the deponent's duty to put a cover 
on and address the Glasgow Herald twice a-week ; and which was sent by 
post to a friend of Mr Kingan's who lived in the country ; on which occasions 
the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick was generally in the dining-room with 
him, where there were a great many cards and open letters. That Margaret 
frequently took up the cards and letters ; but in no instance could she read a 
word that was in them ; and she asked the deponent to read some of them to 
her, or tell her their contents. That on some of these occasions she brought 
him printed copper-plate cards that were lying on the chimney-piece in the 
dining-room ; and, in particular, he recollects one from Lady Maxwell, which 
it was quite easy to read ; and Margaret asked him to tell her what was on 
these cards, which he did. That if she had been able to read writing, she 
must have been able to read these copperplate cards. That after Margaret 
Patrick had been in Mr Kingan's service for upwards of six months, she came 
purposely one evening to the deponent's house with a letter in her hand, which 
she said she had received from her brother, a soldier, and who was at the time 
out of the country, and which she wished the deponent to read to her. That 
the letter was not difficult to read, and the deponent read it to her. That 
during the period the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick was in Mr Kingan V 
service, she expressed great anxiety to be able to write, and asked the depo- 
nent to set a copy for her, which he did in the characters first given to chil- 
dren when set to write ; but she made very little progress ; and when she left 
Mr Kingan, she was almost equally unable to write as when she first became 
Mr Kingan's chambermaid. Depones, That the deponent had two conversa- 
tions with Margaret Patrick when he happened accidentally to meet her in 
Glasgow on the street, on the subject of her having taken certain letters' 
to the Post-office from Mr Kingan's house, while she was in his service. 
That the conversations took place some time before the trial of the Is. 
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•ues fak the teles Kingan v. Watson, and Watson tv K3ngan» That osi 
both these occasions, Margaret Patrick said, that when she heard the ad- 
dresses of the letters mentioned to her at Denny by her master, she had answer- 
ed, that Mr Watson and his agents need not come after her, as she could re- 
member nothing about the letters. And further, depones, That the deponent 
was cited as a witness for Mr Watson, at the late trial between him and Mr 
Kingan, to appear at Edinburgh on the 31st da/ of March last.. That the 
deponent was in the p as s a ge at the Court door, when Sinclair, the messenger in 
charge of Watson's witnesses, brought up the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick. 
That the deponent was talking with her in the witness's room, when Sinclair 
came up and told her to come with him, as he wanted her. That Sinclair took 
her up stairs, and — - Boyd, shopkeeper in Glasgow, followed Sinclair and her. 
That the deponent observed that the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick was put 
Into a room by herself^ and that afterwards Boyd was put in along with her,, 
and Sinclair locked the door on them, and took the key with him. That 
the deponent was not inclosed with the other witnesses on the second day of 
the trial; and he observed that Patrick and Boyd were kept locked up together 
in the same room all that day. That the deponent recollects of Sinclair taking 
out Boyd once or twice, and then Sinclair locked the door. That Boyd, when 
he returned, desired Sinclair to let him in again, which he did, and again 
locked the door. That Patrick was not let out until she was called for as a 
witness, when Sinclair locked the door, and Patrick came up, Boyd following 
her. That at this time, as Patrick was going downstairs, and Boyd follow- 
ing, he cried out, " Peggy, stop woman,*' as if he had something to put her 
in mind of That the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick was taken into Court 
by the same entrance as the other witnesses who were called on to be exa- 
mined. That Boyd, who had followed Patrick down stairs, immediately enter- 
ed the Court by the audience door, and remained there while Patrick was exa- 
mined. That the deponent said to Sinclair the messenger, and to a clerk of* 
Mr Willam Benny's, who was assisting Sinclair in bringing out the witnesses, 
that they ought to allow him to get into the Court, as they had allowed Boyd 
to get in ; but Sinclair said that Boyd's evidence was not important, while the 
deponent's evidence was so, and they refused to admit him. That after Boyd 
had waited for a short time in the Court, and had heard Patrick's evidence, 
he left the Court-house, and the deponent observed that he went in the di- 
rection of the Royal Exchange, and the deponent did not see him return, nor 
was he afterwards inclosed along with Mr Watson's other witnesses. That 
although the deponent was the greater part of two days in attendance, he was 
never called on or examined by Mr Watson. That the deponent's wife was 
also cited as a witness on the said trial for Mr Watson ; and she remained hi 
attendance during the two days while it proceeded ; but she was also not exa- 
mined. All which is truth, &c 

WILLIAM GIBSON. ' \ 

At Goran, the 2d day of June 1828 years, in presence of Walter Moir, Esq. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the .county of Lanark, appeared 
William Gibson, schoolmaster in Govan, who being solemnly sworn, de- 
pones* That the deponent was cited as a witness in the trial of the cases 
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jTJngan v. Watson and Watson * Kingan, and attended the trial on the 
¥lst and 22d of March last, when he was examined as a witness in the cases. 
That during the time of the trial, the deponent was inquired at by the 
clerk of one of the agents of Mr Watson, if he could say that Margaret 
Aitchison Patrick, daughter to Robert Patrick, shoemaker in Govan, a wit- 
Hess in said cases for Mr Watson, could write and read writing, as it was 
the intention of Mr Watson's Counsel to examine him on that point. That 
the deponent told this gentleman, that his evidence on this point would da 
Mr Watson more harm than good. That Margaret Aitchison Patrick attend- 
ed his school on two different occasions ; one of them was, to the best of the 
deponent's belief, when she was about twelve years of age, which time she 
was instructed in writing, and on the other occasion about five years ago, when 
she was also instructed in writing. That the deponent on both occasions, ia 
teaching Margaret Aitchison Patrick to write, did so from copperplate lines* 
end which are* easily followed. That in teaching his scholars m writing, the 
deponent is in the habit of making them read over to him their copies ; but 
Margaret Patrick read indistinctly even what she had herself written. Thai 
in the month of March last, and shortly before the trial in the said cases, the 
deponent recollects of Mr Kingan and Mr Campbell coming out of a noddy 
en the Govan road, nearly opposite the church. That after talking a short 
time together on the road, it was put in the deponent's option, as they wish, 
ed to have some farther conversation with him, either to go to his own house, 
or to the inn in Govan, kept by David Dreghorn. That the inn being the 
nearest place of adjournment, the deponent and Messrs Kingan and Campbell 
walked back to the inn. That after being seated a short time in the house, 
they were joined by Mr MacdowalL That in the course of conversation, the 
deponent understood they had been at Shieldhall, precognoscing some of Mr 
Oswald's family. That the deponent knows that Mr Dreghorn's inn is fre- 
quented by gentlemen of the first respectablility from Glasgow, and various 
parts of the country, and also by those of the parish of Govan ? and he knows' 
that two respectable clubs meet there and dine, one of them monthly, and the 
other occasionally, and of this last Mr Robert Watson is a member, to the 
best of the deponent's knowledge and belief! And all this is truth, &c 

ALEXANDER CHALMERS. 

At Glasgow, the 2d day of June 1828 years, m presence of Walter Moir, 
Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of Lanark, 
appeared Alexander Chalmers, chaise-driver in Glasgow. Depones, That hi 
the month of March last, the deponent was in the employment of John 
M'Kerrow, noddy letter, Argyle Street, Glasgow, and he drove one of M 4 Ker« 
row's noddies on Saturday the 8th day of March last ; and about mid-day the 
deponent was hired by Mr Macdowall, writer in Glasgow, to take him down 
jn a noddy of John M'Kerrow's to Shieldhall. That Mr Macdewall drove from 
the Black Bull inn, Glasgow, and was accompanied by other two gentlemen. 
That one of these was a stout man, and, the other a tall slender man. That 
these three gentlemen proceeded in the noddy to the entry to Govan, where Mr 
Macdowall alighted, and called at a cottage on the right hand side of the road, 
and which the deponent understands belongs to a Miss Good. That the other 
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two gentlemen w#re driven tp Shfeldhall house, Whet* they alighted. TJwt 
Jney remained there about half an hour* and the deponent then took thein up 
again. That Mr Macdowall was standing on the road side, near to the entry 
to Shieldhall, waiting for the noddy's return, and was there taken up. That 
when the deponent drove opposite to Mr Rowan's of Holmfauldhead, the 
deponent was desired to pull up, and the tall spare gentleman was then 
put down, and called at Mr Rowan's house at Holmfauldhead. That he 
joined the other gentleman in a few minutes, and all the three were then dri- 
ven up to opposite the entry to the manse at Govan, where the stout and the 
slender, gentlemen went out of the noddy to speak with a gentleman on foot j 
and he left them in conversation together. That the deponent drove Mr 
Macdowall on to opposite the tavern kept by David Dreghorn at Govan ; and 
J&r Macdowall went into the house of a surgeon, whose name the deponent 
thinks is Austin. That the two gentlemen whom he let out of the noddy, and 
the person they had joined, all three walked on, and went into David Dreg* 
horn's tavern. That after they had been there about a quarter of an hour, 
Mr Macdowall inquired at deponent where the other gentlemen had gone, 
and was referred by the deponent to Mr Dreghorn's. That Mr Macdowall 
would be about a quarter of an hour in the house altogether, and the other 
two gentlemen about half an hour. That before taking the gentlemen up, the 
deponent was called into the room where they were, and got a glass of whisky 
from them ; and thereupon he took the three gentlemen up to Glasgow whom 
ne had taken down ; and finally, set them down in St Vincent Street. That 
$he deponent was altogether engaged in the job. three hours, or from that to 
three hours and a ha]£ And all .this is truth, &c. 

ROBEET PATEICK. 

, At Glasgow, the 6th day of June 1828, in presence of James Wingate, Esq. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of Lanark, appeared 
Robert Patrick, shoemaker in Govan, who being solemnly sworn, depones, 
That in the month of March last, and on the Saturday immediately before the 
trial of |be causes between Mr. John Kingan and Mr Eobert Watson,, the de- 
ponent was sent for te the inn kept by David Dreghorn in Govan* That the 
deponent went, and was .shown jtntqa room of th$ bouse by Ann Dreghorn, 
daughter of the said David Dreghorn, where he found a gentleman sitting, 
whom he understood to be Mr Kingan, and a stranger gentleman, and Mr Mac- 
dowall, writer in Glasgow. That Mr Macdawall made inquiry at the deponent 
as to what he knew regarding the anonymous letters which had been circulating 
in the pariah of Govan some years before, and the subject of the actions before 
mentioned; but the deponent knew nothing about these letters. That the depo- 
nent got one glass of whisky ; and he would be in the house about ten minutes 
altogether. That he never was in a public-house with Mr Kingan nor Mr Mac- 
dowall, nor either of them, except on this occasion. . That as the deponent was 
going out of the room Mr Macdowall asked the deponent to send bis son Peter to 
Mr Kingan and him at Dreghorn's, which he accordingly did ; and Peter went, 
and was absent in. aU less than ten minutes. Farther depones, That the day 
after he was in JDreghorn's house, the deponent was sent for to Dreghorn's by 
qne of M* servant* saying somebody wanted to see him at the inn* That the 
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deponent was unwell at the time, and requested that whoever waited him 
might come to his own hduse. That in a little time after, George Bell, 
porter in Mr Watson's bank, and Andrew Boyd, meal-dealer in Glasgow, call- 
ed on the deponent at his own house, and inquired what Mr Kingan and Mr 
Macdowall wanted with him the day before, and the deponent informed thenv 
That Boyd said the deponent was guilty of the anonymous letters, to which 
the deponent answered that he knew nothing about them. That Boyd, was 
afterwards taken to Edinburgh at the time of the trial by Mr Watson as a 
witness ; and he and the deponent's daughter, Margaret Aitchison Patrick, 
returned from Edinburgh by the same conveyance*. That Ann Dreghorn be- 
fbre.mentioned Is sister-in-law to the said George Bell. And all this is 
truth, &c 

PETER PATRICK. 

At Glasgow, the 6th day of June 1828, in presence of James Wingate, Esq. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for Lanarkshire, appeared Peter 
Patrick, son of Robert Patrick, shoemaker in Govan, who being solemnly 
sworn and examined, depones, That on the Saturday immediately preceding the 
trial of the causes between Mr John Kingan and Mr Robert Watson^ the de- 
ponent was sent by his father to the ingi in Govan kept by David Dreghorn, 
to speak to Mr Kingan and Mr Macdowall, writer in Glasgow. That on go- 
ing to Dreghorn's house, the deponent was shown into the room where Mr 
Kingan and Mr Macdowall, and another gentleman who was a stranger to 
him, were. That Mr Macdowall asked the deponent if he had been cited as 
a witness by Mr Watson, and if Mr Watson or his agent had been asking any 
Questions at him, and what questions were asked at him. That the deponent 
-said that Mr Watson had sent for him one morning about a year and a half 
before to the Linthouse, his place of residence. That the deponent waited 
on Mr Watson at Linthouse, when he inquired it the deponent had ever got 
any letters from Mr Kingan to put down in the parish of Govan, to which he 
said he had not. That Mr "VJTatson then inquired if the deponent had ever 
seen M* Kingan, to which he answered, that he had only teen Mr Kingan 
once, and that was when the deponent's sister, Margaret Aitchison Patrick, t 
was in Mr Kingan's service. That the occasion on which the deponent saw 
Mr Kingan, happened one day when the deponent and his mother were pass- 
ing Mr Kingan's door, and he was looking out of the window, and the de- 
ponent's mother mentioned that that was Mr Kingan. That the deponent on 
no other occasion than that in the house of David Dreghorn before-mentioned, 
ever spoke to or had any conversation with Mr Kingan. That on the occa- 
sion on which the deponent was in Dreghorn's house, as aforesaid, he got only 
one glass of whisky, and was absent from his father's house something less 
than ten minutes. And all this is truth, Ac. 

JOHN CLASOtf. 

At Glasgow, the 2d day of June 1628, in presence of Walter Moir, Esq. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of Lanark, appeared 
John Glason, clerk to Messrs King and Macdowall, writers in Glasgow, aged 

M 
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27. Depones, That Messrs King and Maedowall are the law agents hi Glas- 
gow pf Mr John Kingan, in the action at his instance against Mr Robert 
WaUon, and also in the action at Mr Watson's instance against Mr Kingan ; 
and as such these gentlemen prepognosced the witnesses who were examined 
in said actions. That the deponent is frequently employed writing in Mr 
Macdowall's room, and was present on two or more occasions in June and De- 
cember 182$, when Margaret Aitchison Patrick, formerly a servant in Mr 
Kingan's house, was preeognofced by Mr Maedowall. Depones,That in answer 
to a question put to her by Mr Maedowall on one of these occasions, in presence 
of the deponent, Patrick said, that when she was first spoke to on the subject 
of carrying letters from Mr Kingan to. the Post-office, she did not recollect 
the names of any of the persons to whom such letters were addressed. That Mr 
Cairnie, in whose service she was at the time, then desired her to consider for 
some days ; and that, on his again questioning her, and mentioning the names 
of a number of persons, she said she might have carried letters addressed to 
these persons. Depones, That Mr Maedowall then asked her as to the names 
of the persons alluded to, when Patrick said that they were Mr Perry, Mr 
Darnley* Mr Oswald, Mr Spiers, and, as the deponent thinks, Mr Robert Dal- 
glish and Mr James Dalglish. That Mr Maedowall also inquired whether she 
Could, were she called on as a witness, positively swear, that she carried letters to 
all or any of these individuals ; to which Patrick answered that she could not, 
as she had no distinct recollection on the subject. Depones, That the manner 
in which Mr Maedowall precognosced the said Margaret A. Patrick appeared 
to the deponent to be perfectly fair; and all the questions which he put to 
her were put in terms so distinct as to enable Patrick clearly to understand 
them, and to return pertinent answers. Depones, That a few days before the 
trial, and while the deponent was present, Mr Robert Dalglish, merchant in 
Glasgow, called on Mr Maedowall, urgently requesting that his attendance ai 
a witness at the trial of the above actions might be dispensed with.; that Mr 
Macdawall said he regretted that he could not of himself, without advising 
with the agents of Mr Kingan in Edinburgh, dispense with bis attendance ; 
that he would write to them, however, and then inform Mr Dalglish of their 
answer. Tliat on the morning of the 20th of March last, Mr Maedowall re- 
ceived a letter from Messrs Campbell and Maedowall, Mr Kingan's Edin- 
burgh agents, in answer to his inquiry on this subject, saying that the attend- 
ance of Mr Dalglish could on no account be dispensed with. That this an- 
swer having been communicated to Mr Dalglish, that gentleman again waited 
on Mr Maedowall in the deponent's presence, and urged him to state what 
questions were to be put to him. That Mr Maedowall in answer said, that 
he could not have any communication with him as to the matters on which he 
was to be examined, after he had been summoned as a witness ; and to the 
beat of the deponent's recollection, Mr Maedowall declined, while Mr Dal- 
glish remained with him, to state the point on which he would be called on to 
give evidence. Depones, That the deponent's recollection of what passed at 
this meeting is confirmed by a distinct recollection which he has of a remark 
made by Mr Dalglish, while on his way to Edinburgh to attend the trial, as 
after mentioned. That the deponent, along with Mr Dalglish and some other 
gentlemen, travelled together from Glasgow to Edinburgh, on the afternoon 
bf Thursday the 20th day of March, to attend the said trials* That while in 
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the coaeh, Mr Dalgliah remarked, that he had requested a dispensation of his 
attendance as a witness, and had inquired at Mr Kingan's agents on what 
points he was to be examined, but that Mr Macdowall had refused either to 
dispe n se with his attendance, or to inform him as to the subject on which he 
waa required to give evidence ; and these observations were made sponta- 
neously. And all this is truth, &c 

ALEXANDER MITCHELL. 

At Glasgow, the 2d day of June 1828 years, in presence of Walter Moir, 
Esq. one of his Majesty's Justice of the Peace for the county of Lanark, ap- 
peared Alexander Mitchell, apprentice to Alexander Macdowall, writer in 
Glasgow, one of the partners of Messrs King and Macdowall; agents for Mr 
John Kingan. Depones, That he travelled from Glasgow to Edinburgh on 
the afternoon of Thursday the twentieth day of March last, in the same coach 
with Mr Robert Dalglish, merchant in Glasgow, and others. That while 
seated in the coach, Mr Dalglish observed in the course of conversation, that 
he was very much disappointed in being obliged to go to Edinburgh as a wit- 
ness, and that Mr Macdowall had refused to inform him on the point on 
which he was to be examined, giving as a reason, that he could have no con- 
rersation on the subject after he had been cited as a witness. That these ob- 
servations were perfectly spontaneous on the part of Mr Dalglish. And this 
is truth, Ac. 

ROBERT COWAN. 

.[For Mr Cowan's Affidavit, see Observations, page 30.] 

MRS PATRICK. 

At Edinburgh, the 5th day of June 1828 years, in presence of William 
Child, Esq. one of the Justices of the Peace for the county of Edinburgh, ap- 
peared Mary Macdonald, or Patrick, lately residing at No. 133. Pleasance, 
now residing at No. 13. Home Street, Edinburgh, wife of Robert Patrick, 
lately groom in Edinburgh ; who, being solemnly sworn, depones, That her 
maiden name is Mary Macdonald ; and she never called herself Donaldson. 
That Margaret Aitchison Patrick, sister of the deponent's husband, came 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, about five weeks previous to the trial of the 
catose in the Jury Court between Mr Kingan and Mr Watson. That she 
lived in the deponent's house from the time she came to Edinburgh till the time 
of the said trial. That the deponent had not invited her ; and the deponent 
never was informed what was the cause of her having come to Edinburgh. 
That about eight days after the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick came to the 
deponent's house, two gentlemen whom the deponent understood came from 
Mr Renny, writer to the signet, called at her house, and inquired £>r Marga- 
ret Aitchison Patrick. That one of the said gentlemen was red haired. That 
they took out a large paper and read, a considerable part of which, the depon* 
ent heard, related to Mr Kingan ; but Margaret interrupted I hem, and would 
not hear them read it to an end. That they said that this paper was the decla- 
ration which she had formerly made to some writer in Glasgow, whom they 
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named, but whose name the deponent does not recollect. That Margaret said 
to the gentlemen, that she could say nothing about the matter, and could not 
swear to what was in the paper. That the gentlemen appeared to be very 
•angry, and asked why she took in her words, and she said that the words had 
been put into her month, but she did not at that time say by whom; That 
the gentlemen, after telling her that they would oblige her to go to the Court as 
a witness, went away. That no person had called at the deponent's house to 
see Margaret A. Patrick relative to the said matter, previous to the said oc- 
casion ; and in particular, neither Mr Kingan, nor any person on his behalf, 
had called at the deponent's house previous to that time. That on the 
same day, Margaret Patrick mentioned to the deponent, that the gentle- 
man in whose service she had been at Denny, was an enemy to Mr King- 
an. That a day or two afterwards, she also mentioned to the deponent, 
that her mother had come out to her at Denny, and had told her that 
any person who could give evidence about some letters, would get a reward 
of L.50 ; and that her father and mother were the cause of what she 
had said. That on this occasion, Mrs Stevenson, wife of John Stevenson, 
plasterer, was present ; and Margaret Patrick, on other occasions, mentioned in 
presence of Mrs Stevenson, that her father and mother were entirely to blame 
for what she had said about the letters. Depones, That about three weeks 
before the trial, a Mr Hatton, whom the deponent afterwards learned to be a 
clerk of the said Mr Renny, came to the deponent's house, accompanied by 
some other persons, and summoned Margaret Patrick as a witness in the said 
cause. That she would not receive the summons ; and after it was laid down for 
her, Mr Hatton expostulated with her on the folly of refusing to give evidence 
as a witness ; but she still expressed the greatest reluctance to go, and told him 
that she could say nothing about the matter. That at this time the deponent's 
husband was not at home, but he came home some days afterwards. That 
Margaret informed him of her having been summoned as a witness, and ex- 
pressed her reluctance to him also to go to the Court, informing him that she 
could say nothing about the matter as to which she was summoned. That he 
told her in answer, that she must go ; that though she went, she was not ob- 
liged to tell a lie ; and that if she knew nothing about the matter, she should 
just say so. That Margaret mentioned to the deponent's husband, in the de- 
ponent's presence, at this time, that she could not recollect the names of the 
persons to whom she had carried letters from Mr Kingan ; and the deponent's 
husband in answer observed, that he was not surprised at this ; that when 
he was in the Lord Justice Clerk's service, he supposed he had carried five 
hundred letters ; but that if he was called on oath, he could not recollect one 
of them. Depones, That some time after the two gentlemen first above- 
mentioned called for Margaret Patrick, a young gentleman came to the de- 
ponent's house, and inquired for Margaret Patrick ; and the deponent having 
informed him that she had gone to Portobello, but would soon be back, he 
desired the deponent to tell her to call at Messrs Campbell and MaedowalTs, 
Mr Kingan's agents. That she did not return, however, from Portobello so 
soon as the deponent expected ; and on the evening of the following day, a 
gentleman, whom the deponent afterwards learned to be Mr Campbell, called 
at the deponent's house, accompanied by the young gentleman who had called 
the preceding dav. That they again inquired for Margaret Patrick; and 
learning that she had not yet returned from Portobello, went away, desiring 
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the deponent to tend her to Campbell and Macdowall's writing chambers 
when she returned. That Margaret having returned the same evening, the 
deponent informed her of the message which had been left for her to go to 
Campbell and MacdowalTs office, and the deponent understood that she went 
there next day. That some time afterwards, Mr Campbell called a second 
time at the deponent's house, but Margaret Patrick was not within. That 
the deponent mentioned to him, that Margaret was very sorry for what she 
had formerly said about Mr Kingan : that the words had been put into her 
mouth, but that she could not swear to anything that she had so said. That 
Jlir Campbell on this observed, that what she had formerly said was of no 
consequence, and that all that she was bound to do was to tell the truth 
when examined on oath as a witness, without reference to what she might 
have formerly said. That Mr Campbell again called at the deponent's house, 
en the day preceding the trial, when he saw Margaret Patrick ; and the de- 
ponent's husband was then confined to bed. That this was the oidy time Mr 
Campbell had seen Margaret Patrick in the deponent's house, and he never 
was there at any time, except on this occasion, and the two other occasion! 
before mentioned, when he did not find Margaret Patrick. That on the said 
last occasion, he inquired of her what evidence she was going to give, and 
she answered that she had nothing to say in the matter. That no person accom- 
panied Mr Campbell on this occasion, and he had no paper in his hand. That 
he did not say anything as to what evidence she ought to give, or as to her 
being prosecuted for perjury, but merely said to her, that it was of no conse- 
quence what she might have said before, if it was not true, and that all that 
was required of her was to tell the truth when she was examined on oath. 
That Mr Campbell only remained two or three minutes, and he old not ter- 
rify her, or use any influence whatever, nor ask or receive any pledge from 
Margaret Patrick as to the evidence she was to give, further than that, as 
already mentioned, she informed him that she had nothing to say in the mat- 
ter. Depones, That on the Wednesday previous to the said trial, the depo- 
nent received a message by a boy that some person wanted to speak to her. That 
the deponent went down stairs, and saw Mr Kingan, who went into the shop 
of Robert Hunter, grocer, which is in the neighbourhood, and desired the de- 
ponent also to come in. That she went with Mr Kingan, into a room up 
stairs, when he inquired of her what Margaret Patrick was saying as to the 
evidence she was to give at the trial, and the deponent in answer informed 
him, that she had told her she could say nothing, and the deponent also men- 
tioned at this time, that Margaret t had no person to blame for what she had 
formerly said but her father and mother. Depones, That the deponent 
never again saw Mr Kingan till some days after the said trial, and, as the depo- 
nent thinks, on the Thursday following. Depones, That from curiosity, the 
deponent and her husband went to the Court, and were there part of both 
the days during which the said trial proceeded ; and the deponent was pre- 
sent when Margaret Patrick gave her evidence, and heard what she said. 
That Margaret had left the deponent's house on the Friday morning to at- 
tend the trial, and she did not again return until late on the Saturday night 
after the trial was concluded. That on the Saturday, and, as the depo- 
nent thinks, about four or five o'clock in the afternoon, the deponent was hail- 
ed from a high window in the buildings adjoining the Court, by Margaret 
Patrick. That the deponent, in consequence, went up stairs, and was admit- 
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ted to "her, and fotmd her locked up in ft small room in company with « 
man, whom she afterwards learned to be Andrew Boyd, shopkeeper in Gla*. 
gow, and whom she had before heard Margaret frequently mention, an4 
there was no other person with them. That after the deponent had remain* 
ed in the apartment with Margaret and Boyd for about two minutes, the; 
officer told the deponent she must go away, which she accordingly did* J)e« 
pones, That the deponent was astonished at the evidence which she heard 
Margaret Patrick give in Court, not only because she had reptiatedly told the 
depbnent that she recollected none of the names to whom any letters she 
-had got from Mr Kingan might have been addressed, but because she stated 
a number of things in her evidence which she had never mentioned to the 
deponent in all the conversations they had together on the subject of the 
evidence she was to give, and Margaret had conversed frequently with the 
deponent on the subject. That Boyd came into the Court along with 
Margaret Patrick when she was to be examined ; and when her examina- 
tion was concluded, Boyd accompanied her to M'Ewen's hotel, opposite 
the Court-house. That the deponent also went over to the same hotel ; and 
when Margaret and Boyd came in, Boyd said that she had behaved very weJU 
That the deponent soon afterwards went home, leaving Margaret in the hotel, 
in company with Boyd, and the said Mr Hatton's brother and others* 
That Margaret Patrick came to the deponent's house about twelve, o'clock 
that night; accompanied by the said Andrew Boyd. That after some other 
words had passed between the deponent and Margaret, the deponent told her 
that she was a perjured woman, and had given a false oath, and that she would 
never thrive ; and the deponent reminded her that she had told, not only her, 
but several other persons, that she could not say any thing as a witness in the 
eause. That Margaret did no{ deny that she was perjured, hut eply said that 
she would say what she pleased, and that the deponent had nothing to da 
with-it. That the deponent thereupon told her to leaye the house; and Boyd,, 
after attempting to pacify the -deponent, went away with Margaret That jn 
what deponent said and did on this occasion, .she was actuated entirely by hen 
own conviction that . Margaret had sworn falsely, and not by any thing which 
Mr Kingan or any other person had said to her on the subject. That when her 
husband came home, the deponent told him what had taken, place as to Mar- 
garet $ and he said that the deponent had acted perfectly right. That Mar-, 
garet again came to the deponent's house on the following Monday, to get away 
some of her clothes, which were in the deponent's house* That few words 
passed between them on this occasion ; but the deponent understood that Mar, 
garet was going to Glasgow by the coach that day at four o'clock. • That the 
deponent's husband afterwards came home for his best coat and vest,. and told. the 
deponent that he would not be home that night, but did not sqy where he 
was going. That he has- never sinoe returned ; and the deponent .never heard 
where he had gone until the following Sunday, when the said Andrew Boyd 
called on her, and informed her that her husband had come oft' from Edin- 
burgh in the same coach with his sister Margaret, and that he was then in 
Glasgow. That the deponent has sinoe heard it reported that her husband has 
gone to America ; but she does not know whether this report be true. That 
while Margaret Patrick remained in the deponent's house, she called several 
times, as she informed the deponent* on Mm Saytb, Mr Watson's sister, at 
Moray Place, with a view to get a situation as a house-maid, Margaret hav- 
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ing been ottt of place since the preceding! terra* That Margaret told the depo- 
nent that Mrs Smith held out to her a prospect of getting such a situation as 
she wanted; but that she, Mrs Smith, 'must first speak to her present house- 
maid, as to whether rfhe was to remain or go away. That Margaret latterly 
told the deponent that Mra Smith had informed her that she had engaged an- 
other servant for the plate, but that *ae had given her, Margaret, the address 
of her niece, Mrs Kinnear, Mr Watson's daughter, on whom she was to call 
as to getting a place ; and Margaret showed the deponent the written address.; 
hut the deponent does not knew whether Margaret everi called on Mrs Kin- 
near. , That Margaret first called on Mrs Smith soon after she came from 
Glasgow, and she was possessed of her address, which the deponent supposed 
she had brought with her from Glasgow f but the deponent sever, was inform- 
ed from whom she bad received it. That Mrs Hunter, the wife of Robert 
Hunter, grocer in Pleasance, came to the deponent on the Thursday* as the 
deponent thinks, after the said trial, desiring the deponent to accompany her 
to her shop, which the deponent did, where she saw Mr Kingan. That Mr 
Kingan inquired whether Margaret Patrick had yet left town. That the de- 
ponent informed him that she had gone to Glasgow on the Monday preceding, 
and also of what had taken place between her and Margaret on the Saturday 
night That Mr Kingan only remained a few minutes. That two or three weeks 
afterwards, Mrs Hunter brought another message to the deponent, that a per- 
son was in her house who wished to see her,, and that the deponent, on going 
with her, found Mr Kingan in the shop. That he inquired of the -deponent 
whether her husband had returned, or if she had heard anything of him*; 
and, in answer, she told him that she had heard he had gone to America*- Ami 
the deponent also mentioned, that he had- set off with- his sister Margaret to 
Glasgow, and that it was the money she had received as* a witness that had 
paid their expehce, as the deponent was* aware that her) husband was not pos- 
sessed of a shilling of his own. That either on this occasion or when she saw 
Mr Kingan on the Thursday after the trial, she informed him, in answer to 
an inquiry by him, that Margaret had received four pounds before she left 
Edinburgh, In part of. her allowance as a witness, and that she was to feeeive 
a settlement when she" went to Glasgow. That the deponent had learned this 
from the said Andrew Boyd. But she has since been informed by Mr Hatton, 
Mr Benny's clerk, that the sum paid to Margaret in Edinburgh was L<4. 10s. 
That on each of the said three occasions in which Mr Kingan was in Hunter's 
shop, he ordered a gill of whisky to be brought, but he drank none of it 
himself, and the deponent took very little of it, and on each occasion he -only 
-remained a few minutes. That on none of these occasions dad any confidential 
communication fake place between Mr Kingan and the deponents and the 
deponent never said to any one that there had, or that conversation -had pass- 
ed between them which she declined to repeat. Depones, That the deponent 
is not certain whether Boyd called on her on the Monday after the trial, but 
on Sunday the 80th of March she recollects distinctly of his coming to her 
house, when she, on his own proposal, invited him to drink tea with her that 
evening, That he came to tea accordingly, and Mrs Stevenson, wife of John 
Stevenson, plasterer, Was also there. That nothing particular passed on this 
occasion as to the subject of the trial between Mr Kingan and Mr Watson*? 
•but Boyd, who the deponent understood had been for some time resident in 
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lar, ehe recollects of bis inquiring whether her husband behaved well to bet, 
to which she said that he did ; upon which Boyd remarked, that she had get 
a bird ou» of a bad nest That on the following day, the deponent was sent 
for to the house of the said John Stevenson, who then resided in No. 9, South 
Richmond Street, and on her going, she found Boyd there. That Boyd sent 
for half a xnutchkin of whisky, with which he treated Stevenson and his wife, 
and the deponent. That Boyd had not been at all acquainted with Stevenson 
and his wife, until after the trial ; but he knew by this time that Mrs 
Stevenson had heard Margaret Patrick state that she knew nothing about the 
matter as to which she afterwards gave evidence. And on recollection the 
deponent adds, that she was also with Boyd in Stevenson's house, on the fore- 
noon of the previous day (Sunday), when Boyd also treated them to some 
whisky, Depones, That the deponent did not see Boyd after the said Mon- 
day, until Monday the lath day of May last That on that day the deponent 
received a message to go to the shop of one Calder, in the Horse Wynd, who 
keeps a grocery and spirit shop, to a gentleman from Glasgow. That when 
she went to the shop, she found Boyd there, who was extremely polite s and 
on the deponent inquiring wh4t it was that he wanted, he said that Mr Kufg. 
an had called on him in Glasgow ; that he was a great friend of Mr Kingan* 
now ; and that Mr Kingan had desired him to call on the deponent That 
the deponent asked him if he knew where her husband was ? and he said that 
he believed he was in Belfast, but that the deponent was better without him ; 
to which she replied, that she believed she was, if he had relieved her of the 
burden of the family. That the deponent's family consists of two young 
children, unable to do any thing for their own support That Boyd said that 
she would no doubt be ill off for money ; to which she answered, that that was 
none of his business. That the deponent told Boyd, that if she had money 
she would put Margaret Patrick in jail for taking away her husband ; and 
Boyd said that he would take a wager that before a fortnight Margaret would 
be in jail at Mr Kingan's instance. That in the course of the conversation he 
said that be believed Margaret had been in the wrong, and that she had not 
told the truth* That Boyd stated to the deponent that Mr Kingan had de- 
sired him to get an affidavit from her ; and that when it was prepared he 
(Boyd) would call on her with it That the deponent supposed at the time 
that he was going to Mr Kingan's agents to get the affidavit made out; and 
she was therefore a good deal surprised, next day, when Boyd again called on 
her, to find that he was accompanied by M» Hatton, Mr Benny's clerk, whom 
she knew to be Mr Watson's agent That they, requested her to go , to Mr 
Benny's writing chambers, and left his address with her. That . she did not 
go, however, to Mr Benny's at the time appointed ; and in the course of the 
same day Boyd and Hatton again called, and told her that,, as she would not 
go to Mr Benny's, she must go before a Justice of the Peace. That she then 
went with t^em to the High Street ; and having gone into the close which leads 
to the Police-office, Boyd read a paper to her, to which he said she must. make 
oath. That there was a great deal of noise at the time, from builders who were 
working, and carts passing, and otherwise, so that the deponent could not 
hear distinctly what was read to her. That she observed, however, that 
there were some mistakes in the paper ; among others, that Mr Kingan 
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had been accompanied by another person, which the deponent remarked at the 
time ; and they said that they would correct the paper in this respect. That 
the deponent also observed that there was some misstatement in the affidavit 
as to Mr Campbell, Mr Kingan's agent, which the deponent mentioned to 
Boyd and Hatton at the time ; in particular, the deponent remarked that she 
did not think that Margaret had given Mr Campbell her hand, that she had 
nothing to say as a witness, but only her word, upon which Boyd or Hat- 
ton remarked, that it was the same thing. That the deponent did not ob- 
serve that there was any statement in the said affidavit that Mr Kingan 
bad met with her on the Friday or Saturday while the trial was going on. 
That she is certain that she heard no such statement read, otherwise she 
would have contradicted it. And she depones, That it is utterly untrue 
that Mr Kingan saw her on either of these days. That the deponent sign* 
ed the said affidavit before a Magistrate in the Council Chamber. That 
the deponent was not present when the said affidavit was written, nor 
were any notes or materials for it written down in her presence ; and the 
deponent supposes that It had been made up from information furnished by 
Boyd, and which she believes he had partly collected from the deponent and 
her neighbours, and that the rest of it was his own invention. Depones, 
That Mr Kingan never called at the deponent's house on any occasion. 
That she had only once seen Mr Kingan in Edinburgh previous to the said 
trial, viz. when he went to Hunter's shop on the occasion first above mentioned ; 
and she never saw him again until yesterday, when she saw him in his agents* 
writing chambers, except on the two occasions in Hunter's shop before men- 
tioned. That the deponent, on bath or one or other of these two last occasions, 
mentioned, that Margaret Patrick had repeatedly stated that she did not know; 
any thing of the letters which she had carried to the Post-office ; and that she 
had made this statement not only to the deponent, but before two neighbours 
of hers, Mrs Stevenson and Mrs Black ; and that these persons could corro- 
borate what she, the deponent, so stated to Mr Kingan. But Mr Kingan never 
asked her to bring forward these persons for this purpose ; and, to the best of 
the deponent's knowledge and belief, Af r Kingan never saw either the one or the 
other of these persons. That the deponent, on the Saturday night of the trial, 
told Margaret Patrick that if she were a lady, instead of being a servant, Mr 
Kingan would put her in prison ; and Boyd had heard this, and got' it put 
into the affidavit ; but the deponent told them, when the affidavit was read to 
her, that it was she hersejf who said this, and not Mr Kingan ; but Boyd or 
Hatton remarked that this made no difference. That Mr Kingan never, on 
any occasion, in the deponent's presence, said any thing of imprisoning Mar- 
garet, nor as to bis losing his cause ; and the deponent did not tell Margaret 
on the Saturday night of the trial, that Mr Kingan had been calling on her 
the deponent And all this is truth? &c 

JAME5 KING. 

At Glasgow, the 11th day of June, 1828 years, in presence of Robert 

Findlay, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 

Lanark, appeared James King, writer in Glasgow, who, being solemnly 

sworn, depones, That the deponent and Mr Alexander Macdowall, writer 
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in Glasgow, hit {Mttner, have been agents in Glasgow for Mr Johti Kingart; 
merchant in Glasgow, in the action at Mr Kingan's -instance against Mr 
Robert Watson, and in that at Mr Watson's instance against Mr Kingan, 
before the Jury Csurt. That in the month of March last, the* deponent 
waited upon Mr Robert Dalglish, merchant in Glasgow, In order to ascer- 
tain whether, from Whitsunday 1824 to Whitsunday 1B$S, the year that 
Margaret Aitchison Patrick was in Mr Kingan's service,, he, Mr Dal- 
glish, had received any anonymous letters. That when the deponent 
waited on Mr Dal glish, he found Mr Stevenson Dalglish, his son, in the 
room with him ; and on the deponent's saying to Mr Robert PalglUh that 
he wished to speak to him about some business, his said son left Mr Dal* 
glish 's private room, and the deponent thinks he saw him in the general 
counting-house when be came out* That the deponent does not recollect 
whether he requested Mr Stevenson Dalglish to leave the apartment, 
but it is not improbable that he did so. That on this occasion the 
deponent had also some conversation with Mr Dalglish about tome 
matter in which the Corporation of the City, or the Trustees on the 
river Clyde, were interested; but he does not recollect the precise 
subject to which the conversation related. That the deponent never had 
heard, and had not the slightest reason to suppose, that Mr Kingan had 
written any letters or cards to Mr Robert Dalglish, which had not reached 
him, but which had fallen into the hands of Mr Stevenson Dalglish ; and 
Mr Kingan never desired, or hinted or suggested to the deponent that he 
should not allow Mr Stevenson Dalglish to know or be informed of the 
subject on which his father was to be precognosced, or to be called as a 
witness. That the deponent never heard that Mr Stevenson Dalglish had 
received any such letters or cards from Mr Kingan till after the actions be* 
'tween Mr Kingan and Mr Watson had been tried in the Jury Court 
That the deponent did npt enjoin any secrecy upon Mr Robert Dalglish as 
to what passed when he inquired at him whether he had received any 
anonymous letters. All which is truth, &c. 

A. MACDOWALL. 

At Glasgow, the 11th day of June 1828 years, in presence of Robert 
Findlay, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 'for Lanarkshire, 
Appeared Alexander Macdowall, writer in Glasgow, one of the partners of 
King and MacdowsR, writers in Glasgow, who, being solemnly sworn, de- 
pones, That the deponent and Mr James King are the law agents in Glas- 
gow of Mr John Kingan, in the action at his instance against Mr Robert 
Watson, and in the action at Mr Watson's instance against Mr Kingan, 
and as such the deponent and Mr King precognosced the witnesses who 
were examined in the Jury Court trial in the said actions. Depones, That 
on the lAth June 1326, and a few days after the deponent arid his partner 
'were employed to conduct the action then about to be' raised* at Mr King- 
an *s instance against Mr Watson, the deponent recollects of going but to 
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Mr Csirnie'a at Denny, to precognosce Margaret Aitohfoftn Patrick,. Iiho 
was at that, time in Mr Calmie's service. That as the deponent had net 
previously taken aiiy active part in this business, and it was inconvenient 
for his partner, Mr King, who had taken the chief management, to go to 
Denny to precpgnosce Patrick, it was suggested that Mr .Kingan should 
accompany the deponent, and, in the . course of their journey, prepare the 
deponent for precogaoacing Patrick/ as ,i t was thought of consequence t* 
have her precognition immediately taken, and rt was late in the day before 
the resolution w,as tsken of proceeding with it without delay. Depones* 
That the deponent found Margaret A, Patrick in Mr Cairnie's house at 
Denny, and the family being absent, he sat down in the dining-room, and 
had nearly completed her precognition when Mr Kingan joined them, 
That by the deponent's advice, Mr Kingan did not appear until the whole 
matter of the precognition had been gone over, lest his presence, should 
have any influence upon Patrick : and until Mr Kingan appeared in the 
room, Margaret Aitchison Patrick expressed herself, and showed in her 
manner, that she supposed that the deponent was precogooscing her for Mr 
Watson; but she had taken up this supposition without being in any way 
misled by the deponent, and without his having any intention or wish that 
she should suppose be was acting for Mr Watson* That Mr Kingan did 
not ask Margaret Aitchison Patrick whether she had carried letter* to Mr 
Dalglish, or the Messrs Dalglish ; but the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick 
spontaneously stated that she bad taken letter! or cards to Mr James Dal* 
glish and Mr Robert Dalglish, both of whose houses she described as in St 
Vincent Street, without the names of either of tbem having been previously 
mentioned in her presence, either by Mr Kingan. or the deponent. That 
on two subsequent occasions, when the deponent again pfteognceeed the said 
Jdargaret Aitchison Patrick, she repeated the same statement, that she had 
taken letters or cards from Mr Kingan,. while in his service, to Mr Robert 
Dalglish and Mr James Dalglish. Further depones, That On the 8th of 
March last, and about mid-day, the deponent and Mr Kingan, and Mr 
Campbell, his- agent in Edinburgh, drove from the Black Bull Inn, Gls*» 
gow, in a carriage, for the purpose of precognescing witnesses in the parish 
of Go van, in the trials about to take place in the said actions, particularly Mrs 
Oswald of Shie)dhall,and Miss Good, who were afterwards, in conaequsiice of 
indisposition, examined on commission. That (they drove down to the east 
cjmI of Govan, where the deponent alighted and called for Miss Good, whose 
house is on the north side of the road at the entrance to the village. That 
Ifi r Kingan and Mr Campbell drove on to fihieldhall. That on inquiring 
for Miss Good, the deponent found that she was confined to bed by indis- 
position ; and the deponent was referred to Mr Austin; surgeon in Gdvaii, 
her medical attendant, that in case her evidence was necessary in the trial 
of the said actions, Mr Austin yrould certify the state of Jber health, so 
that her evidence might be taken on commission. That the deponent ira* 
mediately called on Mr Austin, but found he was visiting has patients, and 
would not return for about .half an hour. That the deponent walked on to 
the entrance to Shieklball House, when the carriage in which Mr Kingan 
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and Mir Campbell were came oat and took him up. That when on their 
return towards Goran, they came opposite the house of Mr Rowan of 
Hohnftuildhead, Mr Campbell went out of the noddy and called there. 
That Mr Campbell joined Mr Kingan and the deponent in a few minutes. 
That when they came nearly opposite to the manse at Govan, Mr Krngan 
and Mr Campbell went out of the carriage to speak with Mr William 
Gibson, schoolmaster of Govan. That the deponent drove on to the said 
Mr Austin's, whose house is directly opposite to the tavern kept by Mr 
David Dreghorn. That after getting his business finished with Mr Austin, 
the deponent inquired at the coachman if he had seen Mr Kingan and 
Mr Campbell, when he informed him that they were in Mr Dreghorn 's, 
and the deponent joined them, and found Mr Gibson in their company. 
That after the deponent and Mr Campbell had put some questions to Mr 
Gibson, it was proposed to send for Robert Patrick, the father of Margaret 
A. Patrick, and his son ; and Mr Gibson then left the house. That first 
old Patrick, and after he had left the house, his son appeared. That the 
deponent was not altogether in the house more than from 15 to SO minutes. 
That he paid for the whole liquor which bad been called for, being a gill 
and a half, or three glasses of whisky, and a bottle of beer. That one 
glass of whisky was given to Patriek, a glass mixed with water to his son, 
and a glass to the coachman. That neither the deponent nor Mr Campbell 
tasted the whisky. That he thinks Mr Gibson took a little, and he can- 
not recollect whether Mr Kingan tasted it. That the deponent and Mr 
Campbell and Mr Kingan then drove back to Glasgow. Further de- 
pones, That in the month of March last, and a few days before the trial 
aforesaid, and after Mr Robert Dalglish, merchant in Glasgow, had been 
cited as a witness for Mr Kingan, he recollects of that gentleman calling 
on him, and requesting that his attendance might be dispensed with. 
That the deponent answered Mr Dalglish, that he could not dis- 
pense with his attendance until he had communicated with Mr King- 
an's ; agents in Edinburgh ; and as Mr Dalglish said it would be 
inconvenient for him tq attend, the deponent agreed to apply for a 
dispensation to Mr Kingan'a agents. That on the morning of the 
BOtb of March, the deponent had a letter from them that Mr Dal- 
glish 's presence could not be dispensed with, and he thereupon sent a 
message to Mr Robert Dalglish that he must obey the citation. That short- 
ly afterwards, Mr Dalglish called and was shown into the deponent's pri- 
vate room ; and to the best of the deponent's recollection, he was dictating 
Some writing to one of his clerks at the time; snd the clerk remained for a 
minute or two after Mr Dalglish entered, when the clerk retired. That 
Mr Dalglish asked the deponent the points on which be was to be ex- 
amined. That the deponent said he was not at liberty, now that Mr Dal- 
glish was cited, to tell him. That on Mr Dalglish's pressing the deponent 
urgently on this point, and stating that any communication made to him 
would be considered as confidential, the deponent thinks that he stated to 
Mr Dalglish he was to be asked whether he had received any letters from 
Mr Kingan, from Whitsunday 1884 to Whitsunday 1895, or any anony- 
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crious letters in the course of thai period * and Mr Dalglish said fee could 
readily answer these questions, as he had received Bene. That to the heat 
of the deponent's recollection this was all that passed. That the deponent 
never had heard, and had not the slightest reason to suppose that Mr Kina> 
an had written any letters or cards to Mr Robert Dalglish which had not 
reached him, but which had fallen into the hands of his son, MrBtevensoft 
Dalglish ; and Mr Kingan never desired, or hinted, or suggested to the de» 
ponent, that he should not allow Mr Stevenson Dalglish to know, or be 
informed of the subject \m which his father was to he preeognosced, or to 
be called as a witness. That the deponent never heard that Mr Stevenson 
Dalglish had received any such letters or cards from Mr Kingan till after 
the actions between Mr Kingan and Mr Watson had been tried in the Jar/ 
Court, All which is truth, &c 

MRS STEVENSON. 

At Edinburgh the 9th day of June 1828 years, in presence of William 
Child, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Edinburgh, compeared Mrs Jean Westwater, wife of John Stevenson, plas- 
terer, Home Street, Edinburgh, who, being sworn, depones, That previous 
to Whitsunday last, the deponent and her husband resided in South 
Richmond Street, which is within a short distance of the house in, 
Pleasance, which was occupied by Mary M 'Donald, wife of Robert 
Patrick, and her husband, previous to the said term. That she knows that 
Margaret A. Patrick, sister of the said Robert Patrick, resided for some weeks 
in or about the month of March last, in the house of her said brother. That 
to the best of the deponent's recollection, Margaret remained in her brother's 
house for about five weeks. That about ten days or a fortnight after she 
came there, the deponent was in Robert Patrick's house, when two 
gentlemen called for Margaret Patrick, and one of them read over to her 
part of a paper. That Margaret interrupted him, and stated that she would 
hot say what she had said before, and would not swear to it, and that it 
had been put Into her head. Depones, That on a subsequent occasion, the 
deponent was in the said Robert Patrick's house, when his wife and Mar- 
garet A. Patrick were present ; and the deponent thinks that by this time 
Margaret had received a summons as a witness about some letters which 
she was said to have carried. That on this occasion Margaret said that she 
had her own parents to blame for what she had said and done about that 
matter. Depones, That so far as she knows, she never saw Mr John 
Kingan from Glasgow ; and neither Mrs Patrick nor any one else ever 
took the deponent to any person to state what she, the deponent, had heard 
Margaret Patrick say. Depones, That she has several times heard Mar- 
garet Patrick say, that though she had carried letters, Bhe could not say 
whom they were for, and did not recollect any thing about them. That this 
was during the above period when Margaret was living in her brother's 
house, and previous to the trial to which she had been summoned as a wit- 
ness. Depones, That a person named Andrew Boyd, from Glasgow, has 
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been twice in the deponent'* house whb the said Mrs Patrick, via. oft the 
Saturday evening of the said trial, and on the Sunday week utter that. 
That on the former of these occasions the deponent beard Mrs Patrick and 
Boyd talking of the trial, and she understood from them that Mr Kingan 
had gained the cause ; and the dppooent also heard them say that Marga- 
ret Patrick had not sworn as she ought to have done, and as she told them 
she would do, previous to the trial. That the deponent and her husband, 
were not previously acquainted with Boyd, and had never seen him previ- 
ous, to the first of these two occasions. That the deponent does not recol- 
lect whether he sent for any whisky on the first occasion, but he sent for 
some on the second. That she cannot say what bis object was in calling on 
the deponent and her husband. All which is truth, &c. And further 
depones, that on the day following the above Sunday, the deponent was 
in the house of Mrs Black, wife of William Black, currier, when Boyd 
and Mrs Patrick were also there, and on this occasion Boyd had sent for 
some whisky.—- And this she also depones to be truth. 

MRS BLACK. 

• At Edinburgh, the 10th day of June 1828 years, in presence" of 
James Hill, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Edinburgh, appeared William ina Small, wife of William 
Black, currier with Mr Johnstone, St John's Hill,' Edinburgh, who 
being sworn, depones; That previous to Whitsunday last, she and 
her husband resided in a house upon the same floor with that of 
Robert Patrick, groom, in Pleasance, Edinburgh. That she knows 
Margaret Aitchison Patrick, sister of the said Robert Patrick. That she 
slept in the deponent's house for eight or ten days previous to the trial of 
the actions between Mr Kingan and' Mr Watson. That during the said 
period, the said Margaret A. Patrick, in the course of conversation with de- 
ponent, has often told her that she could not recollect whom she had car- 
ried letters to while she was in Mr Kingan's service. That one day the 
deponent was asked by Mrs Patrick to go into a public house and take a 
dram with a man named Boyd, from Glasgow ; but she refused to dp so, 
as she was not acquainted with him. That this was about a fortnight, as 
she thinks, after the trial. That she had never seen Boyd before, but had 
heard his name mentioned by Mrs Patrick. That soon after, the deponent 
had so refused to go to a public house, Boyd came in to the deponent's 
house and said to her, that she migfyt take a glass from him as well as from 
Mr Kingan ; to which the deponent replied, that she had never seen Mr, 
Kingan. . That Boyd thereupon gave Mrs Patrick a shilling, and she went 
and brought in half a mutcbkin of whisky; and Mrs Stevenson, the 
plasterer's wife, came in along with her. That the deponent, understands 
that Boyd callejl at the deponent 's house, about a fortnight ago, when she 
was put. , Depones, That the deponent never saw Mr Kingan ; and Mrs 
Patrick never took or asked her io, go to liiro, to inform him what .she 
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had hoard Margaret Patrick sty, or for any other purpose. All which U 
trutb, &« 

WILLIAM RENISOK. 

At Edinburgh, the 11th day of June 1828 years, in presence of Robert 
Ritchie, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Edinburgh, compeared William Renison, clerk to Messrs Campbell and 
Macdowall, S.S.C. agents for Mr John Kingan, merchant in Glasgow, in 
the actions depending in the Jury Court between him and Mr Robert Wat- 
son, banker in Glasgow, who being sworn, depones, That in the month of 
March last, and about three weeks previous to the trials, he called at the 
residence of Margaret Aitchison Patrick, No. 133. Pleasance, Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of requesting her to waif upon Mr Campbell to be precog* 
nosced, but <lid Tiot.seeher. That }he saw a woman, who said she was 
Margaret's sister-in-law. That she said she would desire Margaret to call 
upon. Mr Campbell in the evening,, when she came from Portobello, 
where she had been, all day, but that she hoped Margaret would not 
be required to attend at the trial,, as she had already beeu troubled 
a great deal about the matter; and she stated that Margaret had 
been called upon the day preceding by two gentlemen, one of whom 
read a long paper over to her, which he said contained what she had 
formerly stated, and. alarmed her . very much ; fbat she did not know, 
them, bat remarked that one of them had red hair — from which the 
deponent supposed: that the gentleman whom she thus described wag Mr 
Hunter, one of Mr Watson'* agents, he being the only individual connect- 
ed with the. cases whom the deponent knew to have hair of that colour* 
Depones, That either the next day, or the day following, the deponent went 
with Mr Campbell to show him Margaret Patrick's residence, aa she had 
not caflted upon him, but she was still not at home* That he tbiuks the 
same woman ( Patrick's sister-in-law) came to the door, and stated that 
Margaret had Dot yet come from Portobello, but that she , would certainly 
be home fltat evening, and that as soon as she came she would call upon; 
Mr Campbell, That Mr Campbell said he would not detain her above a 
few minutes, and then came away. That the deponent thinks he saw 
another woman sitting near the fire, but he saw no male person. Depones, 
That Margaret Patrick accordingly called in the evening, and came into the 
elerk's room along with Mr Campbell, who held the precognitions of wit- 
nesses fyr Mr Kingau in his band. That Mr Campbell, after asking one 
or two question? at her, looked into the precognitions, upon which she said 
he need net read *ny paper to her, as she had already stated all she knew 
about tile business, and weuld not answer any more questions. That Mr 
GamnbeH answered he Was jual going to mention the names pf the persona 
to whom it was taid she had carried Jetters, and the deponent thinks he re-, 
peated some of them. That Margaret- Patrick replied that she was not 
sure of the names $ and .that at first she had. said she thought she carri«4 
letters to the persons alluded to, from their names having been repeated to 
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ber, and from having been told to think of them, mod Again asked if the Had 
carried letters to these persons ; but she added that she would not sweat 
that she did, and, being near the door, immediately walked out. That Mr 
Campbell said nothing to her as to refreshing her memory, neither did he 
read, or propose to read, any part of the precognitions to her. That the 
deponent had never seen her before, and he never again saw her till he 
saw her in the Royal Exchange Hotel, with a clerk of Mr Watson's agents, 
on the Saturday evening of the trial, after she had been examined as a 
witness. All which is truth, &c. 

GEOEGE DICKSON. 

At Edinburgh, the 11th day of June 1858 years, in presence of 
Robert Ritchie, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Edinburgh, compeared George Dickson, clerk to Messrs 
Campbell and Macdowall, S.S.C. agents for Mr John Kingan, merchant in 
Glasgow, in the actions depending in the Jury Court between him and Mr 
Robert Watson, banker in Glasgow, who being sworn, depones, That some 
days previous to the trial of these cases, Mr Campbell came into the clerk's 
room, where the deponent was alone at the time, and mentioned that 
Margaret Aitchieon Patrick (a witness afterwards examined at the trial) 
had called, and was waiting up stairs. That he wished to ascertain what 
she could say in reference to the cases between Mr Kingan and Mr Wat- 
son, and desired the deponent to be prepared with a sheet of paper to take 
down what she said as he put the questions to her, but if possible to avoid 
all appearance of attending to or noting what was going on, in, case it 
might hare the effect of preventing her from speaking out. That Mr 
Campbell then went up stairs to bring down Margaret Patrick, and almost 
immediately returned with her ; but, in the mean time, another of the 
clerks had come into the office. That Mr Campbell mentioned that he 
merely wished to ask whether she ever carried to the Post Office or de- 
livered letters to certain persons, whose names he proceeded to repeat to 
her from the precognitions of the witnesses in the said causes, which were 
then lying before him. 'that to this question Margaret Patrick answered, 
that she rather thought she had done so ; but that this impression might 
have arisen from the names of the persons having; been repeated to her 
when she was first precognosced, and that she would not swear to it. 
That immediately upon saying so, she left the room, adding, that she could 
say nothing more on the subject, and manifesting some impatience to get 
away. That the deponent had taken down what she said in answer to the 
question put to her as already mentioned, but does not think she observed 
what deponent was doing. That Mr Campbell neither spoke of refreshing 
her memory, nor did he read or attempt to read over to her any former 
precognition, or any other paper whatever, except that he repeated the 
whole or part of the names of the persons to whose address it had been 
alleged she had put letters into the Post Office, or to whom she had de- 
livered letters from Mr Kingan ; nor did he attempt directly or indirectly 
to influence her as to the evidence she might be called on to give. That 
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the deponent, «p far as he knows or recollects, never aaw the said Margaret 
Aitchison Patrick except on the occasion before?mentioned. All which is 
truth, &c. 

MRS PATRICK. 

• At Glasgow, the 11th day of Jane 1828, in presence of Robert Findky, 
Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of Lanark, 
appeared Jean Fisher, wife of Robert Patrick, shoemaker in Govan, 
who being solemnly sworn, depones, That Margaret Aitchison Patrick 
is the deponent's daughter, and she knows that the said Margaret A. Pa- 
trick was in the service of Donald Cuthbertson, accountant in Glasgow, 
and whose dwelling-house and office is in George Street, from the term of 
Martinmas' 1833 till Whitsunday 1824. That after Margaret left Mr Cuth- 
bertson's service, and at the term of Whitsunday 1824, she went into ser- 
vice in a house in Hutchesontown. That she remained there about a fort- 
night, when Margaret left the service and went to reside with a Mrs Os- 
wald in Sauchiehall Road, who was an acquaintance of the deponent and 
Margaret. That Margaret, after being about eight or ten days in Mrs Os- 
wald's, was engaged by Mr John Kihgan, merchant in Glasgow, and en- 
tered his service about the middle of June 1824, and was constantly resi- 
dent in his house till Whitsunday 1825, at which time she went into the 
service of Mr Neil Oairnie, at Denny. Depones, That the deponent is 
'quite certain that the said Margaret Aitchison Patrick did not attend ' the 
•school at Govan kept by Mr William Gibson, schoolmaster in Govan, or 
any other school in Govan, during any part of the year 1824, the said 
Margaret Aitchison Patrick - being in service and resident in Glasgow the 
whole of that year, as already deponed to. And all this is truth, &c. 

DAVID CLARK* 

At Glasgow, the ISth day of June 1828, in presence of James Wingate, 
Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county of La- 
nark, appeared David Clark, cabinet maker in Glasgow, who being so* 
lemnly sworn, depones, That the deponent is husband to Martha Patrick, 
sister of Margaret Aitchison Patrick. That in the year 1826, and while 
the said Margaret Patrick was in the service of Mr Neil Cairnie, at Denny, 
and after some gentlemen from Glasgow had been out at Mr Cairnie's, at 
Denny, inquiring at Margaret what she knew or could recollect on the sub- 
ject of the letters got by her from Mr Kingan to put in the Post Office 
while she was his servant, the deponent remembers of Margaret visiting 
Glasgow, in order to her being examined or questioned on that subject. 
That the deponent asked Margaret ori this occasion if she really remember- 
ed the addresses on any of the letters which she had got from Mr Kingan; 
to put in the Post Office, and Margaret answered, that she could not re- 
member any of the addresses. That the deponent's reason for asking this 
question at Margaret was, that he had heard a great deal from others of 
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Margaret's recollection on this subject, and lie wished to knew what the 
facts were from hersel£ Farther depones, That Margaret Patrick resided 
with the deponent from the time of her leaving Mr Neil Cairnie'e service, 
and which was at Martinmas 1826, until she was engaged and left Glasgow 
to go into the service of Mrs McLean Clephane, and which was about the 
New Year of 1827. That the deponent knows that his wife Martha Patrick 
had a good deal of conversation with. Margaret her sister, as to what Mar- 
garet could recollect of the addresses upon the letters before referred to, 
during the period aforesaid that Margaret lived ia the deponent's house- 
That on one occasion during the same period, the deponent recollects when 
his wife delivered a message to Margaret, which had been left in her sb* 
sence, that a gentleman had been inquiring for her, Margaret desired this 
deponent's wife to tell the gentleman if he called again, that she knew no- 
thing about the letters they were always troubling her about. And all this 
is truth, &c. . , 

MR S. CAMPBELL. 

At Edinburgh, the l?th day of June 18588 years, in presence of William 
Child, Esq. one of his Majesty's .Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Edinburgh, appeared Simon Campbell, writer in Edinburgh, who being solemnr 
ly sworn, depones, That he and his partner, Mr Gavin Macdowall, are agents 
for Mr John Kingan, merchant in Glasgow, in the mutual actions of dama- 
ges before the Jury Court between him and Mr Robert Watson, banker in 
Glasgow, That the deponent saw. Margaret Aitchison Patrick, a witness exa- 
mined for Mr Watson in the trial of the said actions, only, on two occasions 
previous to the. trial. That the first of these was about two or three weeks hev 
fore the trial, m the deponent's writing rooms, the deponent having senjt 
for Patrick, that he might precognosce her. That the deponent took her 
into the clerk's room, after desiring one. of the clerks to take a note of what 
she might say. That he proceeded to precognosce her, by asking her whe- 
ther she recollected the names upon any of .the letters which she had carried 
to the Post Office while in Mr Kingau's service; and the deponent having 
repeated over to her the names of several of the persons who had received 
anonymous letters, she said thai she rather thought, but was not certain, that 
she had carried letters addressed to them ; and that when, she was first spor 
ken to on the subject she was unable to recollect the names upon any of 
the letters which she had earried to the Post Office, but that certain names 
were afterwards repeated to her, and she then said she thought. she had 
taken letters to the Post Office addressed to them ; hut she added to the de- 
ponent that she could not, or would not^wear to. any of tbenv ., That Pa* 
trick manifested great impatience to get away, and said she would answer up 
more questions, and that she iiad already been put to a great. deal of trouble 
about the business, and she immediately set off. That the deponent neither 
spoke of refreshing her memory, nor did he say that any of the persons to 
whom it was stated she had carried letters denied having received them,, nor. 
did he read or .propose to read to her any former precognition, or any, par £ 
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©f such precognition, but he merely. looked at her precognition wfcten aid 
been taken at Glasgow or Denny, and repeated from it the names of the 
persona for whom it was said she had put letters into the Poet Office. De* 
pones, That the day previous to the above occasion, the deponent,* aecomi 
jpanied by William Renison, one of his clerks, had called for Margaret Pa^ 
trick, at the bouse of her brother in Pleasance, in order to precognosce her, 
but found that she was from home. That some days after she had called 
at the deponent's writing rooms, as above mentioned, the deponent- again 
called for her at her brother's, with a view to precognosce her more fully* 
but did not find her. That on this occasion, her siater-rn-law, Mrs Patrick, 
informed the deponent that before he had seen Margaret, two gentlemen oh 
the part of Mr Watson had called for her, and proceeded to read over a 
large paper, which they mentioned contained a statement of what she had 
formerly said on the subject of the letters, but that Margaret interrupted 
them, saying that the words had been put into her mouth ; that she would 
not say again what she had said before ; and that she could not swear to it, 
or words to that effect. That Mrs Patrick farther mentioned that one of 
the two gentlemen above alluded to had red hair, from which the depo- 
nent inferred that this was Mr Hunter, one of Mr Watson's agents. That 
the second and only other occasion on which the deponent saw the said Mar- 
garet A. Patrick, except when she was under examination at the trial, was 
the day preceding the trial, in the house of her brother, with whom she 
then resided in Pleasance. That as the deponent was aware that she 
had at different times told different stories about the letters which she was 
said to have carried to the Post Office, and as the proof for Mr Kingan as 
to Mr Watson's defence in justification was to be led in anticipation of 
the proof for Mr Watson, so that it was desirable the deponent should be 
able to state to Counsel what evidence Patrick was to give, he considered 
it to be his duty to endeavour to ascertain this, especially as her precognition, 
which he had formerly taken, as above mentioned, was neither full nor 
explicit. That no person accompanied the deponent on this occa- 
sion, and the deponent did not produce or take with him any re- 
port of precognition or other paper. That the deponent found Margaret 
A. Patrick and her sister-in-law, and he was informed that Patrick, Mar- 
garet's brother, was also in the house in bed, though he did not see him. 
That the deponent requested Margaret to inform- him what she could say 
about the letters as to which she was to be examined ; and, in answer, she 
stated, that all she could say was, that she had carried letters for Mr 
Kingan to the Post Office, but could not recollect the names of any of the 
persons to whom they were addressed, nor say any thing further about the 
matter. That the deponent neither terrified the said Margaret A. Patrick, 
nor told her what she should say as a witness, nor used any means what* 
ever to induce her to give evidence to any particular effect. But having 
been informed that Mr Watson's agents had read over to her a precogni- 
tion which had been formerly obtained from her, and in which it was 
stated that she had carried letters to the Post Office addressed to certain 
pefsops who had received anonymous letters ; and the deponent being of 
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opinion that thurproceedirig might have a tendency to hiaiuce the witiieVis ' 
to adhere to her former story hi whatever manner it had been originally 
obtained! or however incorrect it might be, the deponent observed to her 
that she ought to tell the truth when examined upon bath, without reference 
to any thing which she might have formerly said, or used words to that ef- 
fect. That the deponent never saw the witness Margaret Patrick, except 
upon the two occasions above mentioned, and in the Court, when she was 
examined, as a witness, and he never called at the house of her brother, ex- 
cept upon the occasions also above mentioned, which he did with a view to 
precognosce the witness, but did not find her except on the last occasion. 
AH which is truth, &c ? 
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No. VII. 

Additional > Affidavits lodged for Mr Watson under his ' 
. Application for a New Trial. 

MR JOHN, HUNTER, JUNIOR. 

At Edinburgh, the 24th day of June 1828, iti presence of -John 
{?unninghame, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the- Peace for the 
county of Edinburgh, compeared John Hunter, junior, W.S. who depones; 
That his partner, William Renny, W.S. and he are agents for Mr 
Robert Watson, banker in Glasgow, in the mutual actions of damages 
before the Jury Court, between him and Mr John Kingan, merchant in 
Glasgow. That, on .the 2d day of March last, being nearly. three .weeks 
before the time which had been appointed for the trial of the said actions, 
•Mr Renny received a letter from Mr William Davidson, writer in Glasgow, 
the agent there for Mr Watson in the said actions, which letter contained a 
-paragraph in the following terms: " I. have been making inquiry after 
" Margaret Patrick, and find she is at present in Edinburgh, residing with 
" her brother Robert Patrick,. No. 133, Pleasance. I am informed she is 
" to leave Edinburgh, in a day or two, and perhaps it may be well that you 
<" see her in the mean time." That, in consequence of the receipt of the 
'said letter, the deponent, accompanied by Mr William Smyth, one of his 
< clerks, called for Margaret Patrick, at the house of her brother, in the 
Pleasance, for the purpose of precognoscing her in behalf of Mr Watson, 
and the deponent took along with him a copy of a short precognition, not 
■exceeding five pages of common writing paper, which had previously been 
. received from Mr Watson's agent in Glasgow, and which purported to contain 
-a note of the evidence, which the said Margaret Patrick could give in re- 
gard to the anonymous letters which formed the subject of the above- 
mentioned actions between Mr Watson and Mr Kingan. That the de- 
ponent, on calling at the Pleasance, found Margaret Patrick there in the 
same room with two other women, one of whom the deponent understood 
to be ber sister-in-law, Mrs Patrick; and the deponent, after explaining 
the purpose of his visit, proceeded to ask Margaret Patrick whether she 
recollected the names of any of the individuals to' whom she had been in 
the habit, of carrying letters, or for whom she had put letters into the 
Post Office while in Mr Kingan's service; and the deponent having re* 
pea ted the names of some of the persons mentioned in the previous precog- 
nition, which had been taken from Margaret Patrick, and a copy of which 
lie held in his hand, was about to ask her whether she had carried -any let- 
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ten to the Post Office from Mr Kingan addressed to these individuals, 
when he was interrupted by the person whom he understood to be Mrs 
Patrick, who addressed herself to Margaret Patrick, in the following 
words, or words to the following effect : "lam sure, Margaret, you don't 
" recollect any thing about these letters* J You have had trouble enough 
" about this business already;'' and then turning to the deponent, Mrs 
Patrick added, that Margaret had already been obliged to leave more than 
one place, and had been injured in her character, in consequence of the 
noise that had been made about the anonymous letters in question. That 
after this statement was made by Mrs Patrick, Margaret Patrick, who had 
not hitherto shown any disinclination to answer the questions which the 
deponent was putting to her, said that she wished to have nothing farther 
to do in regard to these letters — that it was impossible to expect that at 
such a distance of time she could recollect the names of people to whom 
she had carried letters for Mr 'Kingan.; and in conclusion, added, that she 
would not appear as a witness in Court, and there would be no use in 
Calling .her. That on hearing this statement, the deponent explained to 
Margaret Patrick that her character could suffer nothing from her being 
examined as a witness in regard to the letters, provided she told the 
truth. That all that was wanted of her was' to speak the truth— -and that 
it would be much more injurious to her reputation to refuse to do so, or 
absent herself when Bhe was cited as a witness, than to 'come forward wil- 
lingly in Court and tell all she knew on the subject. That after these ex- 
planations were made by the deponent, Margaret Patrick Beemed, accord* 
ing to the best of his judgment, to feel less reluctance as to her appearing 
as. a witness, and in particular, she told the deponent, in answer to a qnes^ 
tion which he afterwards put to her, that she was not certain whether she 
would remain in Edinburgh till the period of trial, as it depended oh whe*- 
ther she succeeded in obtaining a place in Edinburgh before that time ; 
adding* however, that she would certainly either be in Edinburgh or in 
Long Govan during the period which then intervened before the day of 
trial. That before the deponent left the house, Margaret Patrick, in allu- 
sion to what she had previously stated as to her character having been in- 
jured, said she was sure she had done nothing she could be blamed for in 
regard to these letters ; adding the following words, or words to the follow- 
ing effect* " How could I help doing what Mr Kingan desired me." That 
.the deponent distinctly recollects her having spoken to the effect now 
mentioned; and he is the more certain of the fact, both because he 
was particularly struck with the words at the time, and because he 
finds that they are quoted' in the precise terms in which they are 
stated above, in a letter which was written by him immediately on 
his return to the Royal Circus, to Mr William Davidson, the agent for 
Mr Watson at Glasgow. Further depones, That the deponent recollects 
ef a letter from Mr Watson having been brought, to Mr Renny on or about 
•the 30th of March last, some days after the trials in the above mentioned 
cases had taken place, by Andrew Boyd, meal-dealer at Glasgow, who had been 
eat to Edinburgh by Mr Watson, for the purpose of making more partis 
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With the relations of the above mentioned Margaret Patrick about the time 
when the trials took place* That Mr Watson, in the above mentioned letter, 
stated, that. he had tent Boyd to town, in consequence of the latter hav- 
ing told him several particulars in regard to Mr Kingan's conduct about 
the time of the trials, which he, Boyd, had learned from Patrick's relations, 
and also in consequence pf Boyd having written him a note offering to go 
to Edinburgh to make farther inquiries on this subject. This note from 
Boyd, Mr Watson inclosed in his letter to Mr Renny, and the deponent 
now produces it herewith V That after arriving in Edinburgh, and having 
seen Mr Renny and the deponent at the Royal Circus, Boyd left them for 
the purpose of going to the Pleasance, where Mrs Patrick, the sister-in-law 
of Margaret Patrick, before mentioned, at that time resided, and of making 
particular inquiries at Mrs Patrick in regard to the interviews which she 
bad bad with Mr Kingan about the period before alluded to ; and he was 
desired to return to the Circus in the evening, and communicate the re- 
sult. That Boyd accordingly waited upon the deponent on the same even* 
ing, and told him what had passed between him and Mrs Patrick; and the 
deponent accordingly took down, from Boyd's information, a written state- 
ment containing the particulars which he stated had been communicated to 
him by Mrs Patrick. That in taking down this statement, the deponent ad- 
hered as nearly as possible to the very words used by Boyd ,* and, after the 
statement was completed, he read it over more than once to Boyd, for the, 
purpose of ascertaining that the particulars which he had communicated 
were correctly stated in it. That a copy of this written Statement was af- 
terwards forwarded to Mr Watson at Glasgow, and copies of it were also 
laid before Mr Watson's counsel, in order that the facts stated in it might 
be founded on in support of the motion which was afterwards made' in be- 
half of Mr Watson for a new trial. That the particulars contained in the 
said statement having been accordingly so founded on at the motion for a 
new trial, and the Court having appointed Mr Watson to produce affidavits 
}n support of the grounds on which the motion was made, it was consi- 
dered expedient, as Boyd had already seen and conversed with Mrs 
Patrick on the subject, that he should again come to Edinburgh for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not she would adhere to the statement 
she had formerly made to him, and would consent to make affidavit as to the 
facts consistent with her knowledge in regard to this matter. That Boyd 
accordingly came to Edinburgh on or about the 19th day of May last; and 
on the forenoon of the day of his arrival in town, the deponent went with 
him to the Pleasauce, for the purpose chiefly of seeing Mrs Patrick, and 
examining her personally as to the' particulars above alluded to, and of 
obtaining an affidavit from her containing a statement of these particulars, 
to be produced in the Jury Court. That on reaching the Pleasance the 
deponent found that Mrs Patrick had left the house where she had for- 
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marly resided, aud that none of the neighbours could giveajjy inforroattou 
08 to her present residence. That the deponent having desired Boyd to 
continue his inquiries after Mrs Patrick in the neighbourhood, proceeded, 
jn the mean time, to the house of a Mr and Mrs Hunter, who keeps a gro- 
cery and spirit-shop in the Pleasance, at which shop it was mentioned, in 
the written statement before alluded to, that Mr Kingan had had several 
interviews with Mrs Patrick ; and the deponent having, there examined 
Hunter and his wife as to tbe facts which they could state in relation to 
these interviews, wrote out two affidavits containing the particulars men- 
tioned by them, which they afterwards deponed to before a Justice of the 
Peace. That while the deponent was in Hunter's house, as aforesaid, be 
was there again joined by Boyd, who mentioned that he bad not yet suc- 
ceeded in tracing Mrs Patrick, though be thought he had got a clue which 
would enable him to do so, in the course of the day. That the deponent 
then gave Boyd th£ written statement which had formerly been taken down 
from bis information, and desired him to use every endeavour to find out 
Mrs Patrick, and in the event of his finding her, either to bring her with 
him to Mr Benny's house in tbe Circus, if she would come there, or to fix' 
a time with her when the deponent might gtf to her house. That between 
four and five o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, the deponent was 
informed by Robert Hatton, one of his clerks, that Boyd was in the deponent's 
business room in tbe Royal Circus — that he had mentioned his having 
seen Mrs Patrick, and ehat he wished to speak with Mr Renny or the depo* 
nent, in reference to the conversation he had had with her. That the depo- 
nent accordingly informed Mr Renny of this, and Mr Renny and himself 
immediately went to the room where Boyd was. Thai Boyd then stated that 
he had succeeded in discovering Mrs Patrick's present residence,' which was 
in the Horsewynd, and had had an interview with her there, and that she 
had acknowledged the correctness of all the information which he, Boyd, had 
previously given as to her meetings with Kingan about the time of the 
Jury trials, and was now quite ready to take an affidavit as to all the par- 
ticulars contained in the written statement formerly taken down from him: 
Boyd stated, however, that Mrs Patrick had been chiefly induced to agree 
to take an affidavit in the matter, in consequence of his pretending that he 
had applied to her in behalf of Mr Kingan. That both Mr Renny and the 
deponent were extremely displeased on hearing this statement; and the 
former immediately said to Boyd that hiB conduct in holding out that he 
was acting for Kingan was highly reprehensible and improper, and he far- 
ther added, that he would not permit any affidavit to be taken from Mrs 
Patrick while she remained under such an impression, or until it should 
be fully explained to her for what purpose and on whose behalf the affi- 
davit was wanted. That Mr Renny, after some conversation with the de- 
ponent (who stated that he fully concurred in all be had said as to the im- 
propriety of Boyd's conduct) in regard to what would be the best course to 
adopt in the circumstances, then directed Mr Hatton, who had remained 
in the room during the above-mentioned conversation, to go to Mrs Pa- 
trick's house; along with Boyd> and to inform her folly and explicitly that 
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she irift been deceived by Boyd in the psiticukrs now alluded to,, and jfo*-- 
therto explain distinctly to her that her affidavit was required pn the part 
of Mr Watson only. That Mr Hatton was further directed to take with 
him the written statement before-mentioned, containing the particulars of 
the information furnished by Boyd, and to ascertain, from Mrs Patrick; 
whether this statement was accurate and consistent with what she knew to 
be true ; and after making the ajtove^mentioned explanations, and ascer- 
taining the accuracy of the statement in question, he was desired to return 
and report the result, before getting any affidavit sworn to~ That when 
the deponent returned to the Circus after dinner on the same evening* he 
waa informed*by Mr Hatton that be had gone to Mrs Patrick's bouse as lje 
had been instructed, and had explained to her fully that it was on behalf 
of Mr Watsou, and not of Mr J&ngan, that Boyd had called on her, and ha4 
requested her to make affidavit as to the : facts which she .knew— that he 
had furfher made particular inquiries at. Mrs Patrick as Jo the accuracy 
of the Jacts mentioned in the written statement before alluded to, and 
had made Boyd read it over in her presence— that she. had said it 
was all correct, and that she was ready to swear . to the truth of 
it, whether it was for Watson or Kingan. . Mr Hatton farther . men- 
tioned that Mrs Patrick had promised to come over to Mr Kenny's 
house on the following morning at ten o'clock, in order that her affidavit 
might be there taken as to the facts mentioned in. the statement. That in 
consequence of what Mr Hatton thus .mentioned, an affidavit waa, prepare^ 
in the course of the same evening, from the information contained in the 
statement in question, in order that it might be ready when Mrs Patrick 
should call on the following morning. That the deponent accordingly went 
to the Circus next morning, expecting to see Mrs Patrick, and with the 
intention of himself reading over the affidavit to her, and getting her to de- 
pone in terms of it, in case she should state that it was correct. But after 
waiting for nearly an hour beyond the time appointed, the deponent find- 
ing that Mrs Patrick did not make her appearance, and being himself 
obliged to go out on other business, directed Mr Hatton to .wait seme 
time longer for Mrs Patrick, and in the event of her not coming, to gp 
again to her house and ascertain the cause ; and he further instructed Mr 
Hatton to read over to her the affidavit which had been prepared, and. in 
the event of her still adhering to the accuracy of the facts there stated, and 
of her still agreeing to take the affidavit in the knowledge that it waa to be 
used in Mr Watson's behalf, to get her to swear to the truth of it before 
some neighbouring Justice of the Peace. That the deponent again saw Mr 
Hatton in the course of the afternoon of the same day, when he informed 
the deponent that he had gone as directed to Mrs Patrick — that he had re- 
peated to her the explanations he had made on the preceding day — that he 
had carefully read over the affidavit to her, and had gone with her to the 
^Council Chambers, where she had sworn in terms of it. Mr Hatton fur- 
ther informed the deponent, that when he had read over the affidavit to 
Mrs Patrick, she had said it was all quite correct, except in one particular, 



in which It bore that ItrSiBfetii \mib^ntLta^tpnMbfntuAn§tM^ 
atom when he first oiHdtt her bouse? mod that he, Mr Hatton, bad a** 

cordingly altered 'the affidavit hi this particular, at she requested, In het> 
presence at the* Council Chamber, and he showed the deponent the altera* 
tie* which he bad thta made* And all this fcr tmtb, fcev . - . . 

1 ROBERT feAWON. 

j • • * - • t 

At Edinburgh, the 23d day of June 13*8, in preaenee of Adam Luke, 
Esq. one of Mb Majesty's Justices of (he Peace for the county of Bdin* 
burgh, compeared Robert Hatton, clerk to William Kenny, W.S. Who dew 
pones, That he recollects of Andrew Boyd, meal-dealer in Glasgow, haying 
come to Edinburgh in the month of May hurt, for the purpose of obtaining 
information for Mr Watson, in regard to certain interview* which Mr 
Kingan had had with the relations of 'Margaret Attchison Patrick, one of 
the witnesses examined in behalf of Mr Watson at the Jury trials between 
him and Mr Kingan, in March last That Boyd was serit from Glasgow^ 
to" procure this information, because, asthe deponent understood, he had pre* 
▼iously seen and conversed with Patrick's relations on the* subject, and had 
learned from them several particulars as to Mr Kingan's conduct about the 
time of the trial, which were considered of importance. That on the -day 
of Boyd's arrival in town, being, acc6rding to the best of the deponent's re* 
collection, on the 19th day of May last, Mr Hunter went with him 
to the PleaSance, where Mrs Patrick, 8 sister-in-law of the witness 
Margaret Patrick, before-mentioned, had resided at the time of the trial* 
for the purpose, as the deponent understood) of examining Mas Patrick a* 
to the particulars above alluded to, and of getting an affidavit from her con- 
taining a statement of these particulars, to be produced in the Jury Court. 
That the deponent met Mr Hunter in the High Street, on his return from 
the Pleasance, where he informed him that he had found that Mrs 
Patrick had left, the house in which she formerly resided, and that he 
had consequently been unable to see her ; but that Boyd was to make in- 
quiries as to her present place of residence, and endeavour to find her in 
the course of the day. That a written statement of the particulars com- 
municated by Mrs Patrick to Boyd had previously been taken down from the 
information furnished by the latter ; and Mr Hunter stated that his object 
in going to seek Mrs Patrick had been to ascertain the correctness of this 
statement, and whether Mrs Patrick would give an affidavit in terms of it. 
'That in the afternoon of the same day Boyd called at the Royal Circus, 
and mentioned to the deponent that he had succeeded in seeing Mrs 
Patrick, and that he wished to speak to Mr Renny or Mr Hunter, in 
reference to the conversation he bad had with her. That the deponent 
accordingly conducted Boyd to Mr Hunter's business room, and both Mr 
Renny and Mr Hunter came into the room soon afterwards, and the 
deponent remained in the room along with them during the conversa- 
tion which followed. That Boyd then said that be had had an interview 
with Mrs' Patrick, and that she bad acknowledged the correctness of all the 
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intopation wbJch lie) MI previously given a* to her meetings with &tag«n 
•tiCHU the t|m# of the trial of tb^ case* between him and M* Watsoifc and 

was, now quite ready to tajm ej* ; affidavits to all the particulars contained in 
tbe t wifttten. statement formerly taken down from him* Boyd stated, how-, 
ever, that Mrs Patrick bad bee* chiefly induced to agree to take an affida^ 
vit in the matter, in consequence of his pretending that he had applied to, 
her in behalf of Mr Kingen. That Mr Renny, on his stating this, imme^ 
•diately said, that his, Boyd's conduct* In holding out that he was acting 
for Ktogan* was highly reprehensible and improper t and he farther .added* 
that he would not permit any affidavit to he taken from Mrs Patrick; while 
she remained under suek an impression, or until it should, be fully explained 
to her foe what purpose, and on whose behalf the affidavit was wanted- Mr 
Benny, alter some conversation with Mr Hunter, who fully concurred in 
all that be had stated, then directed the deponent to go to Mrs Patrick'* 
bouse along with Boyd, and to inform her fully and explicitly that she 
had been deceived by Boyd in the particular now alluded to» and further to 
explain distinctly to her that her affidavit was required on the part of Mr 
Watson only* That the deponent, after proceeding a short way on his 
message, returned to ask Mr. Renny if he might not get the affidavit write 
ten out .and taken after he had made the explanations above-mentioned 
to Mrs Patrick ; but Mr Benny would not consent to this bejing done, but 
desired the deponent to ; be extremely particular in making Mrs Patrice: 
.aware, in the .first instance,, that the affidavit which was required from her 
«ras f applied for in behalf of. Mr Watson; and, secondly, the deponent was 
jrequeajed to ascertain frou* Mrs Patrick that fte. written statement of the 
particulars slceady referred to, wfiich the deponent carried with him, was 
in itself accurate and consistent, with what she- stated to be true; and the 
deponent was requested, after making these explanations, and ascertaining 
the faqt last mentioned,, to return and report the result to Mr Benny, .before 
getting any. affidavit. sworn to. That on seeing Mrs Patrick, which the de- 
ponent did immediately after receiving these instructions* he told her twice, 
in the course of the conversation which he had with her, that it was on be? 
half of Mr Watson, and np( of Mr Kingan, that Boyd had called on ber, 
and had requested her. to nuke affidavit of such facts in the matter as were 
consistent with her knowledge* ,That ; on hisnientioning this the first 
time, Mrs Patrick turned to Boyd, and blamed him for trying to 
mislead her ; but she mentioned that what she bad formerly said, 
as recited in the written statement before ^alluded to, which Boyd 
had read to her, was truth ; and she added, "be it for Watson or Kingan, 
V she would swear to the truth of it." That Boyd then read over the writ* 
ten statement in question to Mrs Patrick, and she said that it was all correct. 
After it was so read the deponent asked her whether she would have any ob- 
jections to call at Mr Renny's house next morning, at ten o'clock, when 
en affidavit might be taken from her as to the particulars mentioned in the 
statement. That Mrs Patrick at once agreed to do so, and the deponent ac- 
cordingly gave her Mr Renny -8 address on the back of a small portrait 
wftich fcbe bad in the house. That in the course of the same evening, .a* 
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jflMkit was prepared^ and written^oufcexpresslj faierms of thfe statetotint 
which had been read to Mrs Patrick, in-order that it might be ready when 
the ahould call on the following morning. But as Mrs Patrick did not keep 
the appointment she had thus made, the deponent' was desired again to go 

• ±o her house and ascertain the cause ; and he-was farther instructed to-read 
over to her the affidavit which had been prepared in terms of the written 
statement before mentioned ; and, in the event of her still adhering to the 
accuracy of the' facts there stated, and of her agreeing to take the at&V 
davit in the knowledge that it was to be used in Mr Watson's behalf,; to 
get her to sweat to the truth of it before some neighbouring Justice of the 
Peace. That the deponent accordingly again: waited on Mrs Patrick; .and 
oil seeing her, she informed him that she bad been .prevented from keeping 
tier appointment in consequence of her children having been restless during 
the night, but that she was now ready to go with the deponent. : That the 
deponent then again told her distinctly that the affidavit was wanted in behalf 
tof Mr Watson, and explained to her, that as she had now been made fully 

. aware of that circumstance, there would be no necessity for her going over 
to Mr Renny's house, as all that was required was, that she should take 
the affidavit before a Justice of the Peace. That Mrs Patrick having 
accordingly agreed to go with the deponent to the Council Chamber for 
the purpose of emitting the affidavit, she left her house, along with the 
deponent for that purpose ; and, when on their way, Mrs Patrick made 
a request that what she was about to swear might be again read over to her* 
This the deponent accordingly did as audibly as possible, and the deponent is 
quite certain that she heard every word of it distinctly. That when the depo- 
nent bad thus read the intended affidavit, Mrs 1 Patrick said it was all quite 
correct except in one particular, in which it bore that Mr Kingan had been 
Accompanied by another gentleman when he first called at her house. That 
this was the only objection stated by Mrs Patrick, to the affidavit, and the 
only point as to Which she expressed a wish to have it altered, and a cor- 
responding alteration was accordingly made by the deponent in her presence 
In the Council Chambers ; and the deponent having there again began to read 
over the affidavit to her before the Justice of Peace who took her oath, she 
stopped him, saying it was altogether unnecessary, as she bad already heard 
it more than onee. All which is truth, &c 



MR HKN*Y WATSQN. 

I, At Edinburgh, the 24tb day of June 1828, in presence of John Cun- 
jninghame, Esq. Justice of the Peace for the county of Edinburgh, com- 
geared Henry Watson, banker in Glasgow, who depones, That he is the 
•on of .Mr Robert Watson, banker there, at whose instance there is an ac-i 
tion of damages at present depending in the Jury Court against John Kingan; 
.merchant in Glasgow. That the deponent knows that Andrew Boyd, meal* 
.dealer in. Glasgow, went to Edinburgh in the. months of March and. May 
4a*C forth* pur^KMe of. making some inquiries in regard to certain inter- 



'v*t*rv*h|ch Mr Kingan had 'bad with thtf relation* of *MArgaret FJtrfci, 
•ofte of the- witnesses who had been examined in behalf 'of the deponent*? 
father at the Jury trials which took place in March last. That the deponent 
kndws that Boyd was sent to Edinburgh in consequence of his haying info*- 
med the deponent's father that he had learnt someparticulars about the above- 
mentioned interviews from Mrs Patrick, the sister-in-law of the above-meur 
•tfoned Margaret Patrick, and of Boyd having offered to go to Edinburgh to 
make further inquiries on the subject. That the deponent farther knows', 
that after certain affidavits on the part of Mr Kingan were produced in Court 
last week, it was considered expedient that an affidavit should be procured 
upon the said Andrew Boyd, in relation to the circumstances which took 
place when he saw Mrs Patrick in Edinburgh, and that exertions have ac- 
cordingly been made on the part of his father and his agents at Glasgow, 
to find out Boyd's present residence, with the view of procuring such an 
affidavit. That it has turned out, however, that Boyd having recently be- 
come bankrupt, has left Glasgow, with the view, it is supposed, of eluding 
the diligence of his creditors, and notwithstanding of the most diligent 
inquiry after him, it has been found impossible to discover where he now 
is. That his father has expressed much anxiety to discover where Boyd is, 
and the deponent knows that exertions have been made both by his fa- 
ther and by his agents at Glasgow with that view, but without success. 
And all this is truth, &c. 

MB JAMES ALLAN. 

At Glasgow, the 24th day of June, 1828 years, in presence of Robert 
Douglas Alston, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Lanark, compeared James Allan, merchant in Glasgow, who 
being solemnly sworn and examined, depones, That it is consistent with 
the deponent's knowledge that Andrew Boyd, late grocer in Glasgow, has 
lately got involved in hiB circumstances, and that he left his residence in 
Glasgow since the 7th inst. Depones, That the deponent is a creditor of 
the said Andrew Boyd, and that the deponent has for several days made 
minute inquiry as to where the said Andrew Boyd has gone to, but the de- 
ponent has been unable to get any trace of him, or any information as to 
when there is a likelihood of the said Andrew Boyd returning to Glasgow. 
All this is truth, &c. 

ME WILLIAM DAVIDSON. 



At Glasgow, the 24th day of June 1828 years, in presence of John 
Latig, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the county 
of Lanark, compeared William Davidson, writer in Glasgow, who being 
solemnly sworn, depones, That he is agent at Glasgow for Robert Watson 
Esq. of Linthouse, in the mutual actions Kingan v. Watson ei e contra. 
That the deponent has had occasion for several days past to make minute 
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tofukj after Andrew Boyd, iate grooer in Ghsgow, Ibr the frturpoteof 
procuring an affidavit from him as to certain matter* relating to the appli« 
eation, at Mr Watson's instance, for a new trial in (he said actions* That 
4he deponent has been unable to get any trace of the said Andrew Boyd, or 
any information aa to when there k a likelihood of hit returning to Glaa- 
.gow, he having, as the deponent understands, left his residence in Glasgow 
on or about the 7th instant, in consequence of the involved state of his af- 
fairs. All which la truth, &c» 
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